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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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THE Proprietors of Mr. Melmotlfs PPorkjs 

' r t i 

w.^ /care /o apprize the Public that a spurious and' 
incomplete edition of these Letters- is now in circa* 
lotion. 

In the copy here recommended to their noticcy 
will be found the celebrated Dialogue on the Rise 
and Decline of Eloquence among the Romans , and an 
authentic and interesting sketch of the author's life 
and icritings. The Greek and Latin quotations , 
hitherto very incorrectly printed\ have also been 
revised with the greatest care. 

These advantages , j added to superior elegance of 
printing and embellishment 9 mil , they trusty be am¬ 
ply sufficient to ensure this edition a decided pre¬ 
ference over every other. 1805. 

That the confidence , reposed by the Proprietors in 
the merits of their large edition of 1805 9 zcas not 
vain and presumptuous is verified by the necessity of 
another of equal magnitude 7 even before the expi¬ 
ration of twelve months. It is just to observe , and 
it is all they have now respectfully to add y that the 
present differs in nothing from the former edition , 
except in a single improvement^ which relates to the 
reformation of the “ Memoir of the Life and r 
tings of the Author." 1806. 




MEMOIR 


OF THE 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE AUTHOR. 

It has frequently been remarked that biographical 
anecdotes rarely abound in the circle described by 
literary characters, who* lost in the ‘fascinating 
wilds of speculation and fancy, or immersed in the 
laborious investigations of science, avoid the tumul¬ 
tuous business and pleasures of society, which 
alone tend, in any great measure, to vary and che¬ 
quer the scenes of human life. That this was or , 
•was not the case with the subject of the present 
memoir, we are not prepared peremptorily to assert; 
but the rich legacy which he has bequeathed to us, 
gives rise most reasonably to the conclusion, that^c 
w as a man devoted to letters, and a lover of th&secrc- 
turn iter. If he had no humble ami industrious, ido¬ 
lizing and vigilant attendant, no Boswell to pursue 
his steps, like a shadow, and to record all his weak¬ 
nesses and virtues, we have no reason to complain, 
for we have something still better.—The best of an 
author is his works, and these we possess. Here we 
have the gold wilhout alloy. His writings are the 
temple of the Graces, who, to use the language of 
an ingenious commentator, u can give that certain 
happiness of manner, which wc all understand, yet 
no one is able to express; which often supplies the 
place of merit, and without which merit itself is im¬ 
perfect.” 

William Melmoth, Esq. late of Bath, was the 
eldest son of an eminent lawyer of the same name, 
and member of the honourable society of Lincoln’s 
Itm. His lather, who was bom in the year 1666^ 
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exorcised his profession, as we learn, u with a shill 
and integrity, which nothing could equal but the 
disinterested motive, that animated his) labours. 
He often exerted his distinguished abilities, yet 
refused the reward of them, in defence of the 
widow , the fatherless , and him that had none to help 
him . His admirable treatise on The great Import - 
once of a religious Life , deserves to be held in per¬ 
petual remembrance. In a word, few ever passed 
a more useful, none a more blameless life. Ilo 
died in 1743.” 

Under the tuition of his venerable father, and 
with the advantage of his good example, it is not 
difficult to suppose that he greatly improved in 
every estimable quality; and though we are de¬ 
prived, through his advanced age, of all information 
from the companions of his earlier jears, wc may 
safely conjecture, that they were so well husbanded, 
and sedulously applied to the acquisition of lite- 
raturc and science, as to lay a solid foundation for 
that maturity aud distinction in taste and judgment, 
which lie afterwards displayed. lie is said to have 
been as amiable and engaging in his progress to 
manhood, as he certainly became respectable aud 
even worthy of reverence in the later stages of Ins 
protracted existence. 

Of his juvenile and domestic habits, whether of 


a grave or sprightly deportment, and w hether his 
education was public or private, at what semiuary 
he studied, or to i\bat particular master he owed 


his classical taste, little is correctly known. The 
first indications of his future excellence have proba¬ 


bly perished with the friends of his youth, whom 
he survived. The public’s principal acquaintance 


with him, therefore, is through the medium of his 


* . 



About five and twenty years have elapsed since 
a publication entitled “ Liberal Opinions,’’ issued 
from the press, under the assumed name of Courtney 
Mclmoth , and was commonly ascribed to ourauthor. 
Their discernment, however, is not to be envied, 
who could mistake the masterly and philosophical, 
the refined and useful emanations of an enlightened 
intellect, for the transient productions of that ano¬ 
nymous author. 

William Mclmoth, Esq. so far from giving the 
least countenance to the loose dogmas industriously 
propagated by the modern school of infidelity, 
asserts his belief of Christianity, in the genuine spi¬ 
rit which she inspires, and honestly and unequivo¬ 
cally, in several parts of his writings,* avows a pre¬ 
ference for the religious establishment of his native 
country. 

Our author, according to the best information, 
was of Emanuel's College, Cambridge ; but how 
long he studied at that university, or whether lie 
look any degree, is uncertain. From one of his 
letters + in this collection, it would appear that 
his life had commenced by mixing more or less 
with the active world in a public character, possi. 
bly in the same profession, which his father had pre¬ 
viously pursued with so much honour. His motives 
for relinquishing this situation, and adopting one 
more retired and consonant to his own inclinations 
and habits, are briefiy, but explicitly stated, and af¬ 
ford a very satisfactory apology for his choice. 
u How, indeed,” says he, u could a man hopetoren- 
u der himself acceptable to the various parties, which 
“ divide our nation, who professes it as liis princi- 
“ pie, that there is no striking wholly into the mea- 

* see L;riius, or anKs .ay on Friendship, Remark 6^ Piyje318, , 
and \ A iteib 3 ;utd46 of t’llzodjorue. . T 

f Letter 36. 
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44 sures of any, 'without renouncing either one’s 
44 sense, or one’s integrity : and yet, as the world 
44 is at present constituted, it is scarce possible, \ 
44 fear, todo any good in one’s generation (in public 
44 life I mean) without listing under some or other 
44 of those various banners, which distinguish the 
* 4 several corps in these our political warfares.” 

in the same letter, as well us in others, he expa¬ 
tiates with evident complacency on the peculiar 
felicities, which arise from the possession and ex¬ 
ercise both of the social and conjugal virtues. Uis 
villa, which he has described with so much pictu¬ 
resque taste and elegance, was probably the spot, 
where his llrst nuptials took place, and he retreated 
into the country, fortunately emancipated, as one 
of his feelings must have conceived, from all the 
turmoil and dissention incident to part)’ contest. 
Ilis domestic comforts are not obscurely specified 
in a preceding letter, where lie breathes those 
manly sentiments, which so well become the head of 
a family. It is written, as we presume, on the 
anniversary of their marriage, ami addressed to Mis. 
Melmotli, under the feigned name ot Clcura. He 
there alludes to several passages in his private his¬ 
tory. which none but such ns knew it intimately 
ran explain, lie speaks particularly of a musical 
instrument, for the use of a young lady, whom he 
calls TurminUi; and probably his grand-niece, at 
that time, as it would seem, recently entered on the 
practice of music, celebrates the day by the com¬ 
position of an appropriate ode, and concludes with 
a rapturous encomium on wedded love. 

From this beautiful and romantic situation in the 
winity of Shrewsbury, where he first selected his 
# rural sequestration, he removed, it would appear, 
to B\ th. Here he had the misfortune to lose Mrs. 

I 
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Mdmoth, of whom, in his letters, he frequently 
speaks in such raptures, and to whom he repeat¬ 
edly avows the strongest attachment. Soon after 
her death, however, he married a Miss Ogle, of an 
Irish family. It is reported that he was precipitated 
into this match by a gigantic Hibernian cousin of 
the lady, and that a scene in the Irish Widow origi¬ 
nated in the incident. It is, notw ithstanding, welt 
known, that she proved herself highly deserving of; 
his esteem, by an affectionate and dutiful attention 
to him on every occasion. 

lie was grievously alllicted, even at a great age, 
by violent attacks of the stone and gravel, which 
rendered w alking so painful to him, that he was 
confined for several years to his own house, and ne¬ 
ver went abroad but when carried in a sedan chair. 
For ten or twelve years, however, before his death, 
by persevering in the regular use of mephitic water, 
he latterly recovered even an actiie use of his loco, 
motive powers. It is not surprising that these di¬ 
lapidations of nature, connected with a long scries 
of intense study, which wears the mind as much,, at 
least, as labour impairs the body, rendered him, in 
old age, very petulant, and easily provoked. Yet 
such were his domestic virtues and the goodness 
of his heart, that though often cross, he was 
never implacable, and generally retained his ser¬ 
vants until death put an end to their mutual dc- 
pendance. 

Mr. Melmoth resided in Bafh for the last thirty 
years of his life, and died at Bladud’s Buildings, in 
that city, in 1799, aged 89, full of years and good 
works. He was of middle stature, and very thin. 
His eyes were of a lively cast, and his face dis¬ 
covered strong lines of thought. From aveiy 
wrinkled countenance, occasioned, perliips^by 
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tmich deep and intense thought, he exhibited, even 
before he was an old man, extraordinary marks of 
age. He was a person of exemplary piety, and 
stern integrity, incorruptaJules^ nttdaque veritas 
and his writings are not a greater ornament to lite¬ 
rature, than his whole life was honourable to 
human nature. 

Happily circumstanced as he seems to hare bee n 
during the better part of the llower of his days ; 
far from the noisy world, and richly stored with 
literature and science, he was not idle, though 
retired; nor lost that time in dissipation or luxury 
which he denied to the pursuit of honour and ambi¬ 
tion. His studies, indeed, manifestly prove that 
his life, if not laborious, was dedicated to ingenious 
research and fruitful contemplation. 

Our author's literary debut appeared in an essay 
On active and retired Life , in an £pistlc to Henry 
Coventry, Esq. which was printed in 1735. it 
was afterwards inserted in Dudslcys Collection , and 
contains some good passages, and many beautiful 
lines. His versification, however, is not equal to 
his prose : and, notwithstanding his youth when this 
poem was published, he seems to have declined a 
pursuit from which his good sense taught him to 
expect no distinguished success. 

Several passages iu his Fitzo$bome 9 s letters de¬ 
monstrate that he was accustomed to canvass with 
himself the difference between an active and retired 
Life, and how much better he thought the one ac¬ 
commodated to his plan of happiness than the other, 
will be seen by a reference to letters thirty-two and 
fifty. 

English literature was not a little enriched, and 
the history of Homan manners elucidated by his 
elegant f croon of the Epistles of Pliny the younger, 
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which appeared in 1753. The pupil of Quintilian 
was the most polite and agreeable writer of hie 
time. Hu moved in the highest sphere of society ; 
was intimate with all the most eminent men of that 
period; possessed the readiest access to all circles, 
and citizens of every description, and with these ad. 
vantages, such powers of intelligence and obser- 
vation as enabled him to make the best use of 
whatever he heard or saw. None of his contem¬ 
poraries appear to us so full of anecdote, or picture 
the private as well as the public life of the Romans, 
so accurately as Pliny. Although he wrotf with 
great purity, considering the date of his composi¬ 
tions, he is still not free from that meretricious re. 
linement, which ’then marked the degeneracy of 
Roman taste, both in letters and manners. The 
Style of the translation of these Epistles would, on 
the contrary, have passed the ordeal of the chastest 
periods of our language, when Addison, Swift and 
Rolingbroke fixed the standard of its simplicity and 
elegance. The notes to this version are judicious^ 
learned, and amusing. 

In the same, or about the beginning of the sub. 
sequent year, followed his translation of Cicero's 
familiar Epistles to several of his Friends, wijii 
Remarks. With the critical, literary, and philo¬ 
sophical excellencies of the former, they are far 
more historical, political, and professional. Writ¬ 
ten on the eve of a momentous revolution in the 
empire of the world, and whhc the minds of men 
were startled and laboured under repeated presages 
of that stupendous event, they are replete with in¬ 
terest, observation, and instruction. The author 
liimself was a conspicuous actor in these important 
scenes, in which his several correspondents also 
performed their respective parts. Mr* J&elnx>ih» 
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according to his advertisement, prefers them'to 
those particularly addressed to Atticus, u as they 
** sti tHr the author Of them in a greater variety-of 
u connexions, and afford an opportunity of con* 
w sidering him In almost every possible point of 
u view.” His comments on them few will read 
. without profit, and none without pleasure. 

’Att elegant translation of Cato, or an Essay on 
OldAge ; and Lcclius, or an Essay on Friendships 
both with Remarks , were produced successively, in 
177*7. * Nothing was ever written in a style of more 
exquisite reasoning, or more refined and animated 
illustration, than these two incomparable perform* 
ances. As far as the different genius of a dead 
and living language would permit^ it is allowed that 
our translator has done him ample justice. The 
Remarks on each, doubling the quantity of the ori-j 
ginal, are critical, biographical, and explanatory* 
and disclose such a fund of Roman antiquities, as 
must be eminently useful and acceptable to every 1 
classical student. 

Besides a few temporary productions, in verse and> 
prose, which were, as usual, anonymous and fugi* 
five^ his contributions to the World, in which, it is 
ea&dyhe hail some share, and the letters in this volume,' 
h&phbJished an answer to the attack of Jacob Bri¬ 
an t,’ Esq. on the opinion of our author concerning 
the persecution of the Christians under the emperor 
Trajan. He proves unexceptionably that this cir. 
cmnstaitce, horrid as "it was, originated not in any* 
antipathy conceived against the truths which they 
believed, but in the laws of the constitution or csta* 
triished police of the state, against practices deemed 
bythfemin dispensable to a general profession of their* 
Tefigion . Memoirs of a late eminent Advocate, which 
be doubtless intended as a tribute of filial duty, 
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was also written and edited by him* at a Tory Tate 
period of life. Here we perceive the same compo. 
sure of mind and the same unaffected simplicity 
which distinguished all his preceding pieces; but, 
to use the language of Longinus, ryiS e^o^ormros, 
the fire and genius of his earlier exertions are no 
longer apparent. 

* Fitzosbvrtie's Letters , presented to the public 
in this elegant impression, we mention last, though 
among the first of his works, as they form thgt 
portion of them to which our Memoir more parti, 
cularly belongs. He was probably pleased with 
this disguise, under which he might with modesty 
speak familiarly of his own concerns, as well as 
of those of his friends. It divestqdJnm of feelings 
that would, otherwise, to a certain degree, have re¬ 
pressed the freedom of his remarks, and laid him 
under such a restraint as must have contracted his 
conception, and cramped his expression. The fic¬ 
tion was harmless, and he has rendered it useful# 
These letters, treating chiefly of objects with which 
the heart is most conversant, have always had their 
admirers. The various domestic scenes, the tran¬ 
quil felicities of private life, the harmonies of social 
fellowship and concord, the occurrences of the day, 
the interest we are all made to feel and participate 
in the enjoyments of one another, and the inde¬ 
finite number of nameless circumstances, to which 
the affections of none are altogether insensible, are 
the various strings on which these letters touch, and 
with which our hearts are for ever in unison. These 
delicacies, uniformly directed to the best moral pur* . 
poses, impart such a charm to all he utters, and 
stamp such a value on his writings, as we rarely 

* First printed in 1*742. - 1 ' 



toilet with in the compositions of othorraen., 'ft* 
of the best letters in the whole collection, though 
merely introductory to our author’s translation of 
the celebrated, but, as he calls it, anonymous duu 
iogue on oratory, is replete with observations vu 
g^eat and public importance* We are not aware 
tbpt this beautiful fragment of antiquity has been 
transfused into English by any former writer, but 
nefe it appears with peculiar elegance, and exhibits 
specimens of the purest eloquence and the soundest 
wisdom. The translator has, indeed, arranged his 
letters in such a manner, as to render them alto¬ 
gether imperfect without it; and, to many readers 
of a particular cast, it may probably be deemed the 
most valuablMtfi of the voithhe. The tract en¬ 
titled de Qratoribus^ tree dc caume corruptee eto* 
quentia dialogue , has bcefifttoicribed to Tacitus, 
Quintilian, and Suetonius, but it was the"opinlon of 
Ma. Mclmoth that it was the production of Pliny 
the Younger, and it is to be lamented that his pro¬ 
mise “ one day or other to attempt to prove it in 
form,” was never fulfilled. On this subject Lip- 
sius and M. Brotier will be consulted with advan¬ 
tage. Mr. Murphy, as much attached to Tacitus 
as Mr. Melmoth to Pliny, gives it to his favourite, 
in the notes to his version of the Dialogue . 

Notwithstanding the constitutional diffidence and 
reserve of this amiable writer, and his invincible re¬ 
luctance to' solicit public attention, he was not en¬ 
tirely overlooked even by the most fashionable and 
■celebrated literary characters of his day. We find 
him an occasional visitor at the late Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague’s, who lost no opportunity of enhancing her 
own popularity by that of her guests. With other 
svtts, who sparkled at the levee of that lady, he was 
. also sometimes seen, and all who knew or con- 
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versed with him there, or elsewhere, acknowledge 
His politeness both as a gentleman and a scbolat* ** 
The $}lly flippancy with which Mrs.Piozzi mention* 
her disfike of him in a letter* to Dr. Johnson, and the 
dpctor’B contumelious coincidence in his reply, mo 
mM el motto , reflect no credit on the judgment of 
good manners of either, and rather improve than 
detract, from the reader’s opinion of the polished 
and unassuming genius of our author. The repu- > 
tation of Mr. Meimoth was not to be depreciate^ 
by the scandal or jealously of this presumptuous 
school. The most respectable of his contemporaries 
bore witness to his worth as a man, and his merit 
as a writer. He is even mentioned by a celebrated 
satirist, 66 whose charity exceedeth not” with com¬ 
mendable veneration. “ William Meimoth, Esq.' 9 
according to the Pursuits of Literature, « a most 
< ( elegant and distinguished writer near half an age 
** with every good mart's praise. His translation of 
Cicero and Pliny will speak for him, while Ro- 
u man and English eloquence can be united. Mr. 
<c Meimoth is a happy example of the mild influence 
u of learning on a cultivated mind, I mean of that 
il learning which is declared to be the aliment of 
“ youth, and the delight and consolation of dedin-* 
u ing years. Who would not envy this 6 Fortfi - 
“ note Old Man * his most finished translation and 

* See BosweUN Life of Johnson, Vol. 1. 457. “ Yesterday 

* ( evening , 5 ’ says she, “ mas past at M ^.Montague’s. There was 

** Mr. Meimoth. I do not like hnn tho*, nor he me. It was ex* 

** pected k e should have pleased each other. He is, however, just 
“ tory enough to hate the bishop of Peterboro* for his whiggiam, 

“ and whig enough to abhor you for toryism. Mrs. Montague 
** flattered him finely $ so he had a good afternoon of it.” Johnson 
returned this answer. <( From the author of Fitzoabome’s Letters 1 
M cannot think myself m much danger. 1 met him only once, about 
** thirty years ago, and, m some small dispute, reduced him to la 
“ w histle. Having never seen him suite, that is the last impression.* 
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« comment on Tally’s CatoJ or rather, who would 
u not rejoice fa the refined and mellowed pleasures 

of SO accomplished a gentleman and so liberal a 
* 4 scholar.” 

The traveller, Mr. Coxc, whose tour it would 
seem was originally communicated to our author, 
begins his work by addressing him in these respect¬ 
ful terms. 44 I am persuaded that I shall travel 
46 with much greater profit to myself, when I am 
44 thus to inform you of $11 1 have seen ; as the 
44 reflection that my observations are to be commu- 
44 nicated to yon, will be one means of rendering 
44 me more attentive and accurate in forming 
44 them.” The concluding words of his last edition 
are still more affectionate and emphatical. Wo 
forbear, however, to transcribe them, as well as the 
honourable testimony of many others, whidi it 
seems unnecessary to repeat lie has long been 
removed from this bustling scene, and is alike insen¬ 
sible to good or ill report. Were it otherwise, his 
gratification must be great indeed, since few writers 
continue to receive and deserve so much commend¬ 
ation. Distinguished as he is in alibis labours, his 
talents are peculiarly prominent in the letters here 
# presented to the world. To the composition of 
this delightful and instructive work, he brought his 
genius In its happiest mood, and exerted ia its exe¬ 
cution 44 the whole strength of his clear, unclouded 
faculties/’ But time and experience have given 
judgment in tbe,ca$e, and all our praise, however 
merited, is at best superfluous. 
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LETTER I. 

TO CLYTANDEK. 

s«pt. mg. 

X entirely approve of your design: but whilst I rejoice 
in the hope of seeing Enthusiasm thus successfully at¬ 
tacked in her strongest and most formidable holds, I would 
claim your mercy tor her in another quarter; and after 
jiaviug expelled her from her religious dominions, let me 
wntreat you to leave her in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
icr civil possessions. To own the truth, I look upon en¬ 
thusiasm, in all other points but that of religion, to be it 
/very necessary turn of mind; as indeed it is a vein which 
Nature seems to have marked, with more or less strength, 
'in the tempers of most men. No matter what the object 
*is, whether business, pleasures, or the fine -arts; whoever 
' pursues them to any purpose, must do so con amove; and 
ienumoratos, you know, of every kind, are all enthusiasts. 
'There is, indeed, a certain heightening fauulty which uni¬ 
versally prevails through our species; and wd are all of 
us, perhaps, iu our several favourite pursuits, pretty much 
in the circumstances of the renowned knight of La Man¬ 
cha, when he attacked the barber^ brazen bason for 
Mambriuo’s golden helmet. 

VV hat is TLilly’s aliqu id immensum infinitumgue, which he 
professes to aspire after in oratory, bOt a piece of true 
rhetorical Quixotism ? Yet never, I will venture to affirm, 
would he have 'lowed with so much eloquence, had he 
been warmed ss enthusiasm. 1 am persuaded, in- 1 
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deed, that nothing great or glorious was ever performed, 
where this quality had not a principal concern ; and as 
our passions add vigour to our actions, enthusiasm gives 
spirit to our passions. I might add, too, that it even 
opens and enlarges our capacities. Accordingly, I have 
been informed, that one of the great lights of the present 
age never sits down to study till he has raised his imagina¬ 
tion by the newer of music. For this purpose, he has a 
band of instruments placed near his library, which play 
till he finds himself elevated to a proper height; upon 
which he gives a signal, and they instantly cease. 

But those high conceit « which arc suggested by enthu¬ 
siasm, contribute not only to the pleasure and perfection ^ 
of the fine arts, but to most other effects of our action 
and industry. To strike this spirit, therefore, out of the 
human constitution, to reduce things to their precise phi¬ 
losophical standard, would be to check some of the main 
wheels of society, and to fix half die world in an useless 
apathy. For if enthusiasm did not add an imaginary 
value to most of the objects of our pursuit; if fancy did 
not give them their brightest colours, they would gene¬ 
rally, perhaps, wear an appearance too contemptible to 
excite desire: 

i 

Wcary'd we should lie down in death. 

This client of life would take no more. 

If you thought tame but empty breath. 

I Phillis but a perjur’d wfioie. Prior. 

In a word, this enthusiasm for which 1 am pleading, is 
a beneficent enchantress, who never exerts her magic btft 
to our advantage, and only deals about her friendly speUe 
in order to raise imaginary beauties, or to improve real 
onesi The worst that can be said of her is, that she !S4t 
kind deceiver, and an obliging flatterer. Lot me con¬ 
jure you, then, goocUClytan&r, not to break up her use¬ 
ful enchantments, which thus surround us on every side; 
but spare her harmless deceptions in mere charity to 
mtutkad. 1 am, &c. 
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LETTER II. 

TO PHILOTE9. rt 

I should not have suffered so long an interval to 
interrupt our correspondence, if my expedition to Eu- 
phronius had not wholly employed me for niese last six 
weeks. 1 had long promised to spend some time with 
him before he embarked with his regiment for Flanders; 
and, as he is not one of those Hudibrasdc heroes who 
choose to run away one day that they may live to fight 
another, I was unwilling to trust the opportunity of seeing 
him to the very precarious contingency of his return.— 
The high enjoyments he leaves behind him, might, indeed, 
be a pledge to bis friends that his caution would at least 
be equal to his courage, if his notions of honour were less 
exquisitely delicate. But he will undoubtedly act as if he 
had nothing to hazard; though, at the same time, from 
the generous sensibility of his temper, he feels every 
tiling that his family can suffer in their fears for his dan¬ 
ger. I had an instance, whilst I was in his house, how 
much Euphronia’s apprehensions for his safety are ready 
to take alarm upon every occasion. She called me one 
day into the gallery, to look upon a picture which was just 
come out of tne painter’s hands; hut the moment she car¬ 
ried me up to it, she burst out into a flood of tears. It 
was drawn at the request, and after a design* of her fa¬ 
ther, and is e performance which does great honour to 
the ingenious artist who executed it. Euphronius is re¬ 
presented under the character of Hector, when he parts 
from Andromache, wlio is personated, in the piece, by 
Euphronia; as her sister, who holds their little boy in her 
arms, is shadowed out under the figure of the beautiful 
nurse with the young Astyanax. 

I was so much pleased with the design in this uncom¬ 
mon family-piece, that I thought it deserved particular 
mention; as I could wish it were to become a general fa¬ 
shion to have all pictures of the same kind executed in" 
some such manner. If, instead of furnishing a room with 
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separate portraits, a whole family were to be thus intro¬ 
duced into a single piece, and represented under some in¬ 
teresting historical subject, suitable to their rank and 
diameter, portraits, which are now so generally and so 
deservedly despised, might become of real value to the 
public. Uy this means history-painting would be encou¬ 
raged amongus, and a ridiculous vanity turned to the im¬ 
provement m one of the most instructive, as well as the 
most pleasing, of the imitative arts. Those who never 
contributed a single benefit to their own age, nor will ever 
be mentioned in any after-one, might by this means cmr 
ploy their pride and their expcnce iii a way, which might 
render them entertaining and useful both to the present 
and future times. It would require, indeed, great judg¬ 
ment and address in the painter, to choose and recom¬ 
mend subjects proper to the various characters which 
would present themselves to his pencil; and undoubted¬ 
ly we should see many enormous absurdities commuted, 
if this fashion were universally to be followed. It would 
certainly, however, a0ord a glorious scope to genius, and 
probably supply us, in due time, with some productions 
which might be mentioned with those of the most cele¬ 
brated schools. I am persuaded, at least, that great talents 
have been sometimes lost to this art, by being confined to 
the dull, though profitable, labour of senseless portraits; 
as 1 should not doubt, if the melliod I am spewing of were 
to take effect, to sec that very promising genius, who, in 
consequence of your generous offices, is now forming his 
hand by the noblest models in Home, prove a rival to 
those great masters whose works he is studying. 

It cannot, 1 think, be denied, that the prevailing fond¬ 
ness of having our persons copied out for posterity, is, in 
the present application of it, a most absurd and useless 
vanity; as, in general, nothing affords a more ridiculous 
scene, than those grotesque figures which usually line the 
mansions of a man who is fund of displaying his canvass- 
anccstry : 

Good llcciv'n! that sots and knaves should Le so vain, 
t To wish their vile resemblance may remain ; 

And stand recorded, at their owu request, 

Vv future tunes u libel ot a jest. Dryden. 

% 
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You must by no menus, however, imagine that I abso¬ 
lutely condemn this lower application of one of the no¬ 
blest arts. It has certainly a very just use, when em¬ 
ployed in perpetuating the resemblances of that part of 
our species, who have distinguished themselves in their 
respective generations. To be desirous of an acquaint¬ 
ance with the person of those who have recommended 
themselves by their writings or their actions to our es¬ 
teem and applause, is a very natural and rfltaonahle Cu¬ 
riosity. For myself, at least, I have often found much 
satisfaction in contemplating a well-chosen collection of 
the portrait kind, and comparing the mind of a favourite 
character, as it was cither expressed or concealed in its 
external lineaments. There is something, likewise", ex¬ 
tremely animating in these lively representations of cele¬ 
brated merit; and it was an observation of one of the 
Scipios, that he could never view the figures of his ances¬ 
tors without finding his bosom glow with the most ardent 
passion of imitating their deeds. However,' as the days 
of exemplary virtue are now no more, and we are not, 
many of us, disposed to transmit the most inflaming mo¬ 
dels to future times; it would be but prudence, metninks, 
if wc are resolved to make posterity acquainted with the 
persons of the present age, that it should be by viewing 
them in the actions of the past. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER III. 

TO PALAMEDES. 

July 4,1T39- 

Notwithstanding the fine things you alledge in fa¬ 
vour of the Romans, I do not yet find myself disposed to 
become a convert to your opinion: on the contrary, I am 
still obstinate enougli to maintain that the fame of yonr 
admired nation is more dazzling than solid, and owing 
rather to those false prejudices which we are early taught 
to conceive of them, than to their real and intrinsic me¬ 
rit. If conquest indeed be the genuine glory of a state, 
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anct extensive dominions the most infallible test of natio¬ 
nal virtue, it must be acknowledged that no people in all 
history have so just a demand of our admiration. But if 
we. take an impartial view of this celebrated nation, per¬ 
haps much of our applause may abate. When wc con¬ 
template them, for instance, within their own walls, what 
4o we see but the dangerous convulsions of an ill-regu¬ 
lated policy f as we can seldom, I believe, consider them 
with respect to foreign kingdoms, without the utmost ab¬ 
horrence and indignation. 

But there is nothing which places these sons of Romu¬ 
lus lower in my estimation, than their unmanly conduct 
in the article of their triumphs, I must confess, at the 
same time, that they had the sanction of a god to justify 
them in this practice. Bacchus, or (as Sir Isaac Newton 
has proved) the Egyptian Sesostris, after his return from 
his Indian conquests, gave the first instance of this unge¬ 
nerous ceremony. But though his divinity was confessed 
in many other parts of the world, his example does not 
seem to have been followed, till we find it copied out in 
all its insolent pomp at Rome. 

It is impossible to read the descriptions of these arro¬ 
gant exhibitions of prosperity, and not to be struck with 
indignation at this barbarous method of insulting the ca¬ 
lamities of the unfortunate. One would be apt, at the 
first glance, to suspect that every sentiment of humanity 
must be extinguished in a people, who could behold with 
pleasure the moving instances, which these solemnities 
afforded, of the caprice of fortune; and could sec the 
highest potentates of the earth dragged from their thrones 
to fill up the proud parade of these ungenerous triumphs. 
But the prevailing maxim which ran through the whole 
system of Roman politics, was to encourage a spirit of 
conquest; and these honours were evidently calculated 
to awaken that unjust principle of mistaken patriotism. 
Accordingly,by the fundamental laws of Ronie,nogcncrai 
was entitled to a triumph, unless he had added some new 
acquisition to her possessions. To suppress a civil insur¬ 
rection, however dangerous; to recover any former mem¬ 
ber of her dominions, however important; gave no claim 
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to this supreme mark of ambitious distinction. For It 
was their notion, it seems, (and Valerius Maximus is my, 
authority for saying so) that there is as much difference 
between adding to the territories of a commonwealth, 
and restoring those it has lost, as between the actual 
conferring of a benefit, and the mere repelling of an in¬ 
jury. It was but of a piece, indeed, that a ceremony 
conducted in defiance of humanity, should be founded in 
contempt of justice; and it was natural enough, that they 
should gain by oppression, what they were to enjoy by 
insult. 

If we consider Paulus TEmilius, after his conquest of 
Macedonia, making his public entry into Rome, attended 
by the unfortunate Perseus and his infant familyand at 
the same time reflect upon our Black Prince, when* he 
passed through London with his royal captive, after the 
glorious battle of Poictiers; we cannot foil, of having the 
proper sentiments of a Roman triumph. What generous 
mind who saw the Roman consul in all the giddy exulta¬ 
tion of unfeeling pride, but would rather, (as to that sin¬ 
gle circumstance) have been the degraded Perseus, than 
the triumphant TEinilius ? There is something indeed in 
distress that reflects a sort of merit upon every object 
which is so situated, and turns off our attention from 
those blemishes that stain even the most vicious charao 
ters. Accordingly, in the instance of which 1 am speak¬ 
ing, the perfidious monarch was overlooked in the suffer¬ 
ing Perseus; and a spectacle so affecting checked the 
joy of conquest even m a Roman breast. For Plutarch 
assures us, when that worthless, but unhappy, prince 
was observed, together with his two sons and a daughter, 
marching amidst the train of prisoners, nature was too 
hard for custom, and many of the spectators melted into 
a Hood of tears. But with what a generous tenderness 
did the British hero conduct himself upon an occasion of 
the same kind ? He employed all the artful address of 
the most refined humanity, to conceal from this unhappy 
prisoner every thing that could remind him of his dis¬ 
grace ; and the whole pomp that was displayed upon this 
occasio'n, appeared singly as intended to lighten tile 
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weight of his misfortunes, and to do honour to the van¬ 
quished monarch. * 

You will remember, PaJamedes, I am only considering 
the Homans in a political view, and speaking of them 
merely in their national character. As to individuals, 
yoti mow, I pay the highest veneration to many that rose 
op amongst them. It would net, indeed, be just t* in¬ 
volve particulars in general reflections of any kind; and 
J cannot bet tck&owledge, ere I dote my letter, that 
though, in the article I'naive been mentioning, the Bo- 
mans certainly acted a most unworthy part towards their 
public ene mi es* yet they seem to have maintained the 
most exalted notions of conduct with respect <to their 
private ones. That noble (and may I not add, that 
Christian) sentiment of Juvenal, 
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1 ifi tnuti 

Samper et infirm erf dnimi exiguiqrue vbluptas, 
mb— 
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woraot merely the refined precept of tlteir more improved 
pfottosopbers, but a general and popular maxim among 
them*: sod that'geaereua sentiment so much and so de- 
oervedly admired m the Homan orator; Non pamtet me 
mortem inimcitb*, umpitenua, amkitm* fmhere, was, as 
ap p ea rs from liyy, so universally received as to become 
even a pnsvSrbiaL expression* Thus Salhist likewise, I 
remember, speaking of the virtues of the ancient Romans, 
mentions it as their principal characteristic, that, upon 
alt occasions* they shewed a disposition rather to forgive 
than revenge aa injury. But thoislse notions they had 
embraced 'Concerning the glory of their country, tangly 
them toeubdue every affection of humwity, and extin¬ 
guish every dictate of justice which opposed chat de* 
•tractive principle. * It was this Spirit, bpwever, in return, 
aad by a very jorn con$efpeoc%inat proved at length the 
means of their total destructions Fazewel* I am, &c. 
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LETTER, IV. 

i * * 

TO P#U.0*S$., 

Whilst you «n probablyenjoyiug btao ikies and coq!#- 
inc grots, I mi shivering we in the midst of aumfner*-* 
The mottet nth arbore'tmrmi, the apehmnr vitiqve iocvi, 
arb pleasures which we in England can addons tests hot 
in description. 1 Forin animate, where the wannest season 
is frequently little -better than a milder sort of winter,the 
sun is much too welcome a^uestto be avoided* If ever 
wd have occasion to complain of him, it must he fee lua 
absence: at least I have seldom found bis visits Heebie* 
some. Ypu see I am Still the same cold mortal as when 
you left sue* < But whatever varutbl may want in nay 
constitution, I want none in my affections; and you have 
not a friend who is more ardently yours than 1 pretend to 
be. You have indeed sbeh a tight to my heart from men 
gratitude, that ( almost; wish £ owed ytrn less opoa that 
account, that I might 4 give it you upon a made disinterest* 
fed principle, llowever, if tlieve w any part of it which 
you canirot demand in justice, be assaten you have k by 
affection } so that, on Due or other of these titles, yon may 
always depend upon me as wholly yours. Chin it be no* 
cessary, after tins, to add, that I received* your letter 
with singular satisfaction, as it brought mean account of 
your welfare, and of the agreeable manner in which you 
pass your time ? If there be any room to wish you an 
increase of -pleasure, it is, perhaps, that the three virgins 
you mention, were a few degrees'nandsomer and younger* 
tent I would not desire their charms should be heightened, 
were I not sure they will never lessen your repose; fee 
knowing your stoicism, as I do, I dm trust your ease with 
any thing less than a jgoddes*: and-those females, I per* 
ceivc, arc so fur removed from the order of divinities, 
that they stem to require a considerable advance before 
I could even allow them to be so much as women. 

It was mentioned to me, the other day, that there "is 
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§mae probability we stay see you in.England by the win¬ 
ter* When I considered only my private satisfaction, I 
beard this with a very sensible pleasure. But as I have 
lone'learned to submit my own interests to yours, I could 
Slot out regret theca was a likelihood of year being so soon 
pitied tiff from one of the most advantageous opportuni¬ 
ties of improvement that can attend a sensible mind. An 
ingenious Italian author, of your acquaintance, compares 
n judicious traveller to a river, which increases its stream 
rile farther it flows from its source; or to certain springs, 
which, running through rich veins of mineral, improve their 
qualities as they pass along. It were pity then you should 
be checked in so useful a progress, and diverted from a 
Course, from whence von may derive so many noble ad¬ 
vantages. You have hitherto, I imagine, been able to do 
little more than lay in materials for yoor main design.— 
But six months now, would give you a truer notion of what 
is worthy of observation in the countries through which 
you pats* than twice that time when you were less ac¬ 
quainted. with the languages. The truth is, till a man is 
capable of conversing with ease among the natives of any 
conntiy, he can never be able to form a just and adequate 
idea of their policy and manners. He who sits at a play 
Without understanding the dialect, may indeed discover 
which of the actors are best dressed, and how well the 
scenes are painted or disposed; but the characters and 
conduct of the drama must for ever remain a secret to 
him. Adieu. Iam»&c. 


LETTER V. 

TCI CLYTANDER. 

If I had been a party in the conversation you mention, I 
should have joined, I believe, with your friend, in support¬ 
ing those sentiments you seem to condemn. I will ven¬ 
ture, indeed, to acknowledge, that 1 have long been of 
opinion,the qurifontt pay too blind a deference to the an- 
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cleats; and though 1 have the highest veneration for «► 
veraJ of their remains, yet l am inclined to fchrrik they 
have occasioned os the loss of some excellent originals; 
They are the proper and best guides* 1 alloar* to* those 
who have not the force to break outin to newpath*.' But 
whilst it i& thought sufficient praise to he their followers* 
genius is cheeked in her flights, and many a fnir tract lies 
undiscovered in the boundless regions of imaginations- 
Thus, had Virgil trusted more to nis native strength, the 
Romans, perhaps, might have seen an original Epic in 
their language. But Homer was considered by that ad¬ 
mired poet, as the sacred object of his first and principal 
attention; and he seemed to think it the noblest triumph 
of genius, to be adorned with the spoils of that glorious 
chief. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that even Homer himself 
was indebted to the ancients; that the full streams he dis¬ 
pensed, did not flow from his own source, but were de¬ 
rived to him from an higher. This, I acknowledge, has 
been asserted; but asserted without proof, and, I may 
venture to add, without probability. He seems to have 
stood alone and unsupported; and to have stood, for tbaf 
very reason, so much the nobler object of admiration.--^ 
Scarce, indeed, I imagine, would his works have received 
that high regard which was paid to them from their earii* 
est appearance, had they been formed upon prior models; 
had they shone only with reflected lights 

But will not this servile humour of subjecting the pow¬ 
ers of invention to the guidance of the ancients, account, 
in some degree at least, for our meetfAg with so small a 
number of authors who can claim the mentof being ori¬ 
ginals ? Is not this a kind of submission, that damps the 
fire, and weakens the vigour of the mind ? For the ancient9 
secin to be considered by us as qp many guards to pre¬ 
vent the free excursions of imagination, and set bounds to 
her flight. Whereas they ought rather to be looked upon 
(the few, I mean, who are themselves originals) as encou¬ 
ragements to a full and uncontrolled exertion of her facul¬ 
ties. But if here or there a poet has courage enough to 
trust to his own unassisted reach of thought, bis example 
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does jCfot pegmw much to incite others to male the same 
adventurous attempts, as to confirm them in the humble 
disposition pf inflation. For if he succeeds, he immedi¬ 
ately becoipes himself the occasion of a thousand models; 
if be 4pes pot, he is pointed out as a discouraging instance 
of Mte fpllv of renouncing those established leaders which 
antiquity has authorized. Thus invention is depressed, and 
genius enslaved i the Creative power of poetry is lost, and 
the ingenious, instead of exerting that productive faculty, 
Which alone can render them the just objects of admirer 
tiou, al*e humbly contepted with borrowing both the mate* 
tipis gnd the plans of their mimic structures. 1 am, &c. 

—— ■ —.■ ■■■■*■■ 

LETTER Vf. 

i 

TO ORONTES. 

Match 10.1700. 

These is nothing, perhaps, wherein mankind are more 
frequently mistaken than in the judgments which they pass 
pn each other. The stronger lines, indeed, in every man’s 
character, must always be mnrked too clearly and distinct¬ 
ly to deceive even the most careless observer; and no 
one, J am persuaded, was ever esteemed in the general 
opinion pf the world, as highly deficient in his moral or in¬ 
tellectual qualities, who did not justly merit his reputa¬ 
tion. But £ speak only of those more nice and delicate 
traits which distinguish the several degrees of probity and 
good sense, and ascertain the quantum (if I may so express 
it) of human .merit. Thepowers of the soul are so often 
concealed by modesty, diffidence, timidity, and a thousand 
other accidental affections; and the nice complexion of 
her moral operations expends so entirely on those internal 
principlesfrom whence they proceed; that those who form 
their notions of others by casual and distant views, must 
unavoidably be led into very erroneous judgments. Even 
Qroutes, with alibis candour and penetration,is not,l per¬ 
ceive, entirely secure from mfetakes of this sort; and the 
serpents you expressed ip your lust letter coucci ning 
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Varus, are by no means agreeable to tbe twth ofbis cHa^ 
racter. 

It must be acknowledged, at the same time,'that Vik* 
rus is an exception to ail general rules t neither his bead 
nor bis heart are exactly to be discovered by those indeieS 
which are usually sOpposed to point directly to the genius 
and temper of other men. Thus, with a memory that 
will scarce serve him for the common purpbsefe or life, 
with an imagination even more slow than hSs memory, 
and with an attention that could not carty him through 
the easiest proposition in Euclid; he has a sound ahd ex¬ 
cellent understanding, joined to a refined and‘exquisite 
taste. But the rectitude of his gdbtiinents seems to arise 
less from reflection than sensation; rather from certain 
suitable feelings which the objects that present themselves 
to his consideration instantly occasion in his mind, than 
from the energy of any active faculties which he is capable 
of exei ting for that purpose. Ilis conversation is unenter- 
tninmg: for though he talks a great deal, all that he ut¬ 
ters is delivered with labour and hesitation. Not that his 
ideas are really dark and confused; but because he U 
never contented to convey them in the first words that 
occur. Like the orator mentioned by Tully, metuent ni 
ritwsum colhgeret , etiam verum banguinem aeperdebat , he 
expresses himself ill by ulways endeavouring tO express 
himself better. Ilis reading cannot so properly be sard 
to have rendered him knowing, as not ignorant: it has 
rather enlarged, than filled his mind. 

Ilis temper is as singular as his ^CniuS, and both equal¬ 
ly mistaken by those who only know huh a little. Ir you 
weic to judge of hiui by his general appearance, you 
would believe him incapable of all the more delicate sen¬ 
sations : nevertheless, under n rough and boisterous be¬ 
haviour, he conceals a heart full t>f tenderness hnd hu¬ 
manity. He has a sensibility of nature, indeed, beyond 
what I ever observed in any other man; and I have of¬ 
ten seen him affected by those little circumstances, whjpli 
would make no imprc&sioi^on a mindofjess exquisite 
feelings. This extieme sensibility in his temper influ¬ 
ences his speculations^ v dl us his actions, undjie hovers 
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between various hypotheses without settling upon any, by 
giving importance to these minuter difficulties which 
would not be strong enough to suspend a more active and 
vigorous mind. In a word, Varus is in the number of 
those whom it is impossible not to admire, or not to de¬ 
spise; and* at the same tune that he is the esteem of all 
his friends, /he is the contempt of all his acquaintance.—*' 
Adieu* I am, &c. 


LETTER VII. 

TO HORTEXSIUS. 

I 

You* excellent brawn wanted no additional recommen¬ 
dation to make it more acceptable but that of your com¬ 
pany. However, though I cannot share it with my friend, 
I devote it to his memory, and make daily offerings of it 
to a certain divinity, whose temples, though now well- 
nigh deserted* were once held in the highest veneration; 
she is mentioned by ancient authors under the name and 
title of Diva Amicitia. To her I bring the victim you 
have furnished me with, in all the pomp of Roman rites. 
Wreathed with the sacred vitta, and crowned with the 
branch of rosemaiy, I place it on an altar of well-polished 
mahogany, where I pour libations over it of acid wine, 
and sprinkje it with Hour of mustard. I deal out certain 
portions to those who assist at this social ceremony, re¬ 
minding them, with an hoc age , of the important business 
upon which they are assembled; and conclude the festi¬ 
val with this votive couplet: 

Clow* as this brawn the circling fillet binds, 

May friendships sacred hands unite our miuds! 

Farewel. I am,&c. 


t 
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LEST TEE VIIL 

TO CLYTANDEB* 

July t, 

You must have been greatly distressed, indeed. CIt«* 
tander, when you thought of calling me in as your auxili¬ 
ary, in the debate you mention. Or was it not? rather a 
motive of generosity which suggested that design ? and 
you were willing, perhaps, I should share the glory of a 
victory which you had already secured. Whatever your 
intention was, mine < is always to comply with your re¬ 
quests ; and I very readily enter the lists, when I am at 
once to combat in the cause of truth and on the side of 
my friend. 

It is not necessary, I think, in order to establish the 
credibility of a particular Providence, to deduce it (as 
your objector, I find, seems to require) from known and 
undisputed facts, I should be exceedingly cautious in 
pointing out any supposed instances of.that kind; as those 
who are fond of indulging themselves in determining the 
precise cases wherein they imagine tlie immediate inter¬ 
position of the Divinity is discoverable, often run into the' 
weakest and most injurious superstitions. It is impossi- 1 
ble, indeed, unless we were capable of looking through 
the whole cliain of things, and of viewing each effect in 
its remote connexions and final issues, to pronounce of 
any contingency, that it is absolutely and in its ultimate 
tendencies either good or bad. That can only be known ( 
by the great Author of nature, who comprehends the full 
extent of our total existence* and sees the influeneq 
which every particular circumstance will have in the gene* 
ral sum of our happiness. But though the peculiar points 
of divine interposition aye thus necessarily, and from the 
natural imperfection of our discerning faculties, extremely 
dubious, yet it can by no means from thence be justly in¬ 
ferred, that the doctrine of a particular Providence is 
either groundless or absurd: the general prineiplemay be 
true, though the application of it to any given purpose be 
involved in very inextricable difficulties^ | 
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Tins potion, tha£ the material wori&ii f gp£efie£ ^e* 
focal mechanical laws, hgi induced yOujr foetid to argue 
that *! it is protwhle the Deity should act by tpc fppie 
"fule of conduct in the intellectual; fqd leave paoral 
'* agent* entirely to those consequent^* yrbich necessarily 
^jresult from the papculqjr e*erqise of theuf pqgmal 
“powfers." But t^ls hypothesis trikes‘^question for 
paptefL^luch requires f |ttnch proof before it can be 
Admitted. The grand principle which preserves this *ysf. 
trm of the universe in aU its harmonious order, is gran 
vity, or that property by which alt the particles of mat¬ 
ter mutually tend to ericb other, Mow this is a power 
which, it is acknowledged, does not essentially reside in 
matter, but must be ultimately derived frpm the action, 
in some immaterial cause. Why therefore may *it nqt 
reasonably be supposed to be the effect,of the divine 
qgepey, immediately and constantly operating fpr the 
preservation of this wonderful machine qf nature ? Cert 
tain, ajt least, it is, that the explication wbiqh $jr J?aao 
Newton has endeavoured p9 give of this wondered phe* 
no men oo, by means of hi* spptil ether, has not anprded 
universal satisfaction,: and it is the opinion of a vqry 
great writer, who seems to have gone tar into enquiries 
of this abstruse kind, that the numberless e foots of ihia 
power are inexplicable upon mechanical principles, or in 
any other way than by having recourse to a spiritual 
agent, who connects, moves, and disposes aU things ac¬ 
cording to such methods as best comport with his incom¬ 
prehensible purposes. j. i t 

But successful villany and oppressed virtue are deemed, 
I perceive, in tlie account of your fri<md,as powerful in- 
tt&nces to prove that the Supreme Being remains an unin¬ 
terposing spectator of what is transacted upon this theatre 
of the world. How ever, ere this argument can have a de- 
termuning weight, it must be proved (which yet, surely, 
never can be proved) tiiat prosperous iniquity has all those 
advantages in reality which it may seem to have in ap¬ 
pearance^ and that those accidents which are usually es-, 
teemed a9 calamities, do, m truth, and in thej^st scale of 
^things* deserve to be distinguished by that appellation* 
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ft? is a nobfe saying of the philosopher cited by Seneca, 
that * there cannot be a'more unhappy man in the world 
'* than he who lias never experienced adversity.*’ There 
is nothing, perhaps, in which mankind are more apt to 
ipakfe false calculations, than in the article both Of their 
own happiness and that of Others; as there are few,I be¬ 
lieve, Who'have lived any thfife in the world, but have 
feund frequent occasions to say with the poor hunted stag 
in the fable, who was entangled by those horns hp had 
bat just before been admiring: 1 


O me infehcem 1 qui nunc dtmtun intelUgo 
Ut Mtt ntihi profitcrint qua despexeram, 

Et qi kb ktuamam, quantum luette hcUntennt * Fhaed. 

If we look back upon the sentiments of past aces, we 
sftitU find the opinion for which I am contending has pre¬ 
vailed from the remotest account of time. It must un¬ 
doubtedly have entered the world as early as religion her* 
self; since all institutions of that kind must necessarily be 
founded upon the supposition of a particular Providence. 
It appears, indeed, tp have been the favourite doctrine 
of some of the most distinguished names in antiquity.— 
Xenophon tells us, when Cyrus led out his army against 
the Assyrians, the word which he gave to his soldiers watf, 
ZEVE STMMAXOS KAI HTEMllN, “Jupiter the do 
* 4 fender and conductor : n and he represents that prince 
as attributing success, even in this sports of the field, to 
Divine Providence. Thus, likewise, Timoleon, as the 
author of his life assures us, believed every action of 
mankind to be under the immediate influence of the gods: 
and livjr remarks of the first Scipio African us, that he 
never undertook any important affair, cither of prit ate 0 $ 
public Concern, without going to the Capitol in order to 
implore th6 assistance of Jupiter. Balbus, the stoic, in 
the diafogub On the nature of the gods, expressly de¬ 
clares for a particular providence: and Cicero himself, 
in ufte df his oratlrihs, imputes that superior*glory which 
attended die Hotnan nation, singly to tills animating per- 
suasioh. Bdt none of the ancients seem to have 4 had a 
stronger imprfestipn of this tnlth upon their minds,' than 
the- imihbrial ' ■‘’’Evbiy page in the wotyS of thal 

c 
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divine poet will furnish proofs of this observation. I can¬ 
not, however, forbear mentioning one or two remarkable 
instances, which just now ocour to me. When the Gre¬ 
cian chiefs cast lots which of them should accept the 
challenge of Hector, the poet describes the army as lifting 
up their eyes and hands to heaven, and imploring the 
gods that they would direct the lot to fall on one oftheir 
most distinguished heroes: 

Aero /,—Stow yiigxs 

flh rts i/Winter, <$wy us tsgatvof svgvT 
Ztv waltg, a Atemlac \x%ttv, % Tv$«or viof, 

H atirrov BaurtXvm xstKvyffxroio Mi/xuw.* 

So likewise Antenor proposes to the Trqjans the resti¬ 
tution of Helen, as having no hopes, he tolls them, that 
any thing would succeed with them after they had broken 
the faith of treaties: 

• WV OgKIOS xut* 

fevaat(A.noi vu a w rt xtg&os ap-n p 

EXwo yLeu ntisXifo&ai.f 

And indeed Homer hardly ever makes his horoes succeed 
(as his excellent translator justly observes) unless they 
liave first offered a prayer to heaven. “ He is perpetu- 
a ally,” says Mr« !Pope, “ acknowledging the hand of God 
“ in all events, ana ascribing to that alone all the vic- 
“ tories, triumphs, rewards, or punishments of men. The 
“ grand moral laid^owu at the entrance of his poem, Aioff 
“ s' rrcXuiro /3aXn, The will of God was fulfilled , runs 
“ through his whole work, and is, with a most rcmarka- 
u ble care and conduct, put into the mouths of his great- 
“ est and wisest persons on every occasion." 

• 

• The 1 people pray with lifted eyes and hands, 

And vows like tlipse ascend from all the hands: 

„ Grant, thou. Almighty, in whose hand is fate, 

* A worthy champion for the Grecian state: 

Thialuk let Ajax or 'Jfydide* prove, 

Or he, the king of kings, befov’d of Jove. pope. 

• t The ties of faith, tb# sworn alliance broke, 

i Our impious battles the just god* provoke. Pope* 

# 



Upon the whole, Cfytauder, to tay safely assert, that 
the belief of a particular providence is founded upon such 
probable reasons as may well justify our assent. It would 
scarce, therefore, be wist to renounce an opinion, which 
affords so firm a support to the soul in those seasons 
wherein she stands most in need of assistance, merely be* 
cause it is not possible, in questions of this hind, to solve 
every difficulty which attends then!). If it be highly con* 
sonant to the general notions of the benevolence of the 
Deity (as highly Consonant it surely is) that he should 
not leave so impotent a creature as man to the single 
guidance of his own precarious faculties; who would 
abandon a belief so full of the most enlivening consola¬ 
tion, in compliance with those metaphysical reasonings 
which are Usually calculated rather to silence, than to sa¬ 
tisfy, an humble enquirer after troth? Who indeed 
would wish to be convinced, that he stands unguarded by 
that heavenly shield^ which can protect him against all 
the assaults of an injurious and malevolent world ? The 
truth is, the belief of a particular providence is thp most 
animating persuasion that the mina of roan can embrace; 
it gives strength to our hopes, and firmness to our resolu¬ 
tions; it subdues the insolence of prosperity, and draws 
out the $tiog of affliction. In a word, it is like the gol¬ 
den, branch to which Virgil’s hem was directed, and af¬ 
fords the only secure passport through the regions of 
darkness and sorrow. I am, dec. 

■■ ■ 

LETTER IX. 

*0 TI&OCLEA. 

July «9.1748- 

It is with wonderful satisfaction I find you arc grown 
such an adept in the occult arts, and that you take a lau¬ 
dable pleasure in the ancient and ingenious study of raak-* 
mg and solving riddles. Tt is a science, undoubtedly, of 
most necessary acquirement, and deserves to make a part * 
in the education of both sexes. Those of yours Tnay by 
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thisioeuns very innocently indulge their usual curiosity 
of discovering and disclosing a secret; whilst such amongst 
Ours who have a Aura for -deep speculations, and sots food 
of puzsiing themselves and others, may exercise their fa¬ 
culties this way with much private satisfaction, and with¬ 
out the least disturbance to the public. It is an art, in¬ 
deed, which I would recommend to the encouragement of 
both the universities, as it affords the easiest and shortest 
method of conveying some of the most useful principles 
Of logic, and might therefore be introduced as a very pro¬ 
per substitute in the room of those dry systems^ wnj^ 
arc at present in vogue in those places of education.) 
as it consists in discovering truth under borrowed appeal** 
atices, it might prove of wonderful advantage in every 
branch of learning, by habituating the rafad tp separata 
all foreign ideas, and consequently preserving it from that 
grand source of error, the. being deceived by faUc con¬ 
nexions In short, Timoclea, this your favourite science 
contains the sum of all human policy; and as there is no 
passing through the world without sometimes mixing with 
fools and knaves; who would not choose to lie master 
of the enigmatical art, in order, on proper occasions, to 
be able to lead aside craft and impertinence from,their 
aim, by the convenient artifice of a prudent disguise ? It 
was the. maxim of a Vfery wise prince, that M be who 
“ knows not how to dissemble, knows not how to reign 
and I desire you would receive it as mine, that “ he who 
knows not how to riddle, knows not how to live.” 

But besides the general usefulness of this fart, it will 
have a further recommendation to all true admit era of 
antiquity, k as being practised by the most considerable 
personages of cany times. It is almost three thousand 
years ago singe Samson proposed his famous riddle so well 
, known; though the advocates for ancient learning must 
forgive me, if in this article I attribute the superiority to 
die moderns: for if wc may judge of the skill of the for¬ 
mer in this profound art, by that remarkable specimen of 
it, the geniuses of those early ages were by no means 
* equal to those which our times time ptodpepd. But, as a 
friend Of mine has lately finished, and intends very shot tly 
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to publish, a most furious work in folio, wherein he has 
Amy proved r that important pohft, I will not anticipate* 
pleasure you will receive by perusing his ingenious 
performance. In the mean tthue let k be remembered 
to the immortal glory of this arty that the wisest man, aa 
well aS the greatest printed that ever livedy is* said to hare 
Amused himself and a ufeighbouriflg monarch in trying the 
strefigeh of* each other's talents m this way; several rid* 
dl0s, it fcctenis, having passed between Solomon and Hiram, 

» condition that fie who failed in the solution sbbuld 
a certain penalty. It is recorded, likewise, of the 
great father of poetry, even the divine Homer himself, 
that he had a taste of this sort; and we are told, by a 
Creek writer of his life, that he died with vexation for not 
being able to discover a riddle, which was proposed to 
him by some 'fisherman at a certain island called Id. 

I am inclined to think, indeed, that the ancients in ge¬ 
neral were* Vufcfi admirers of this Urt, as to inscribe riddles 
iipon their tombstones, and that, not satisfied with pus- 
fclifif: the world in their life time, they bequeathed enig¬ 
matical legacies 1 to the public after their decease. My 
conjecture is founded upon an ancient inscription, which 1 
Will venture to quote to you, though it is in Latin, as your 
friend ahd neighbour the antiquarian will, I am persuaded, 
be very glad 3f obliging you with a dissertation upon it, 
He pleased then’to ask bim, whether he does not think 
that the following inscription favours my sentiments; 


WATOftES. OPTTMJ, 

<Bf& lffVOIS. UdtVPHtS. AUfiAOIBVSWVE. 
• If EES. OONOOAARE, PQSCIMU9, 


Howevpr t thi? mqy be, it is certain that it was one of the 
great entertainments of the pakofat life, ahd therefore^ if 
for no othsyi reason, highly deserving the attention of Our 
modejfn At cadf^ns. You remember, I dare say, the riddle 
which the shepherd Dametas proposes to Msnatefes, in 
Drydpn's VirgUs 

8a? Whom* the round of Heav’n, which all contow, 

4 iTo l|ifec short e^s od earth our sight restrains: ‘ * 

Tell that, and me a Phoebus for thy paihs. * 1 

« » 1 / 1 i 9 



This arnigma, which has exercised the guesses of many a 
learned critic, remains yet unexplained; which £ mention 
not only ns an instance of the wonderful penetration which 
aMiecefisnry to render a man a complete adept in this most 
noble science, bus as an incitement to you to employ your 
shill is attempting the solution. And now, Timoclea, what 
will your grave friend'say, who reproached you, it seems, 
fpr your riddling genius, when he shall find you are thus 
abbs to defend your favourite study by the lofty examples 
of kings, commentators, and poets ? 1 am, &c. 


LETTER X. 

to ramippus. 

* 

Hardly, I imagine, were you in earnest, when you re¬ 
quired my thoughts upon friendship: for to give you the 
truest idea of that generous intercourse, may I not justly 
refer you back to the sentiments of your own heat t? 
I am sure, at least, 1 have learned to improve my own 
notions of that refined affection, by those instances which 
I haVe observed in yourself; as it is from thence I have 
received the clearest conviction, dial it derives all its 
strength and stability from virtue and good sense. 

There is not, perhaps, a quality more uncommon in the 
world, than that which is necessary to form a man for this 
refined commerce: for however sociablencss may be es¬ 
teemed a ju9t characteristic of our species, friendliness, I 
ntn persuaded, will scarce be found to enter into its general 
definition. The qualifications requisite to support and 
conduct friendship in all its strength and extent, do not 
seem to be sufficiently diffused among the human race, to 
render them the distinguishing marks of mankind; unless 
generosity and good sense should be allowed (what they 
never can be allowed) universally to prevail. On the con¬ 
trary, how few are in possession of those most amiable of 
endowments? How tew are capable of that noble eleva¬ 
tion of mind, which raises a man above those little jealou- 
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vies and rivalships that shoot op in the paths of common 
amities ? 

We should not, indeed, so often hear complaints of the 
inconstancy and falseness of friends, if the world in gene* 
ral were more cautious than they usually are, in forming 
connexions of this kind. But the misfortune is, our friend¬ 
ships are apt to be too forward, and thus either fall off in 
the blossom, or never arrive at just maturity. It is an 
excellent piece of advice, therefore, that the poet Martial 
gives upon this occasion: 

Tu trmtum inspice, qtd novus paratvr. 

An pots* fieri vetua sodoku. 

Were I to make trial of any person's qualifications for 
an union of so much delicacy, there is no part of his con¬ 
duct I would sooner single out, than to observe him in his 
resentments. And this not upon the maxim frequently 
advanced, 4< that the t*et friends make the bitterest ene- 
“ mies;” but, on the contrary, because I am persuaded 
that he who is capable of being a bitter enemy, can never 
possess the necessary virtues that constitute a true friend. 
For must he not want generosity (that most essential prin¬ 
ciple of an amicable combination) who can be so mean as 
to indulge a spirit of settled revenge, and coolly triumph 
in the oppression of an adversary r Accordingly there'is 
po circumstance in the character of the excellent Agrico¬ 
la, that gives me a higher notion of the true heroism of his 
mind, than what the historian of liis life mentions con¬ 
cerning his conduct in this particular instance. £f Ira- 
cundia (says Tacitus) nihi£ supererat: secretum et sUenti - 
nm ejuft mm timeres, ilis elevated spirit was too great to 
suffer his resentment to survive the occasion of it; and 
those who provoked his indignation had nothing to appre¬ 
hend from the secret and silent workings of unextinguished 
malice. But the practice, it must be owned, (perhaps I 
might have said the principle too) of the world runs 
strongly on the side of the contrary disposition; and thus, 
in opposition to that generous sentiment of your admired 
orator, which I have so often heard you quote with ap¬ 
plause, our friendships are mortal, whilst it is our enmities 
only that never die, i 
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But though judgment xnttst isdhct th^ umtarmb ?af 
this goodly structure* *t is aflfecttoathat gives fibs cement f 
and pasflianaswell as reason should concur in faming a 
lasting coalition. Hence, perhaps, it is, that, 
iM^iOulj the most powerful, but the meet lasting friend* 
ships are usually the produce of the early season of our 
lives, wherv vre are most susceptible of the warm and af* 
fectionate impressions. The connexions 4nto which we 
cuter in any after period, decrease in strength, as our pas¬ 
sions abate in heat; and there is not, I believe* a single 
instance of a vigorous friendship that ever struck root in 
a bosom chilled by years. How irretrievable then is the 
loss af those best and fairest acquisitions of our youth ? 
Seneca* taking notice of Augustus Caesar's lamenting, 
upon a certain occasion, the death of Maecenas and 
Agrippa, observes, that be who could instantly repair 
the destruction of whole dents andrarmies, and bid Home* 
after a general conflagration* rise out of her ashes even 
with more lustre than before $ was yet unable, during a 
whole life, to fill up those lasting vacancies in his friend¬ 
ship | a reflection which reminds me of renewing my soli¬ 
citations* that you Would be mere cautions in hazarding a 
life which I have so many reasons to love and honour.—* 
For whenever an accident of the same kind shall separate 
(and what other accident can separate) the happy union 
which has so long subsisted between us, where shall I re¬ 
trieve so severe a iossf I am utterly indisposed to enter into 
new habitudes* and extend the little circle of my friend¬ 
ships, happy if J may but preserve it firm and unbroken to 
the dosing moment of my life! Adieu. I am, &«. 

* \ 

to iioRtsjrsius. 

i , f t 1 ' August W» 1T4S. 

In any fifing esoU tempt «ae to read the’Latin poem 
yoa mention,"it wodM he your recommendation• But 
shaU I venture’to Own, that I hate no taste foe modem 
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c pm po si riomr ofahat Irindf There is one prejudice whfch 
always remains with me ^laiM them, AiJd which I have 
never yet found cause » renounce: no treefonto, I attf 
persuaded* would submit to write way considerable poert 1 
ib a dead language* A poet, who gtowS with the genu*' 
iae fire of a warm and lively imagination* wtii find the 
copiousness of hfe Own native English scarce Sufficient to 
convey his ideas in all their strength and energy. The 
most comprehensive language sinks under the weight of 
great conceptions ; and a pregnant imagination disdains 
to stint the natural growth of her thoughts to the con** 
fined standard of classical expression. An ordinary ge¬ 
nius, indeed, may be humbly contented to pursue words 
through indexes and dictionaries* and tamely borrow 
phrases from Horace and Vhgil; Dot could the elevated 
invention of Milton, or the brilliant sense of Pope, have* 
ingloriously submitted la lower the force and majesty of 
the most exalted and nervous sentiments, to the scanty 
measure of the Roman dialect ? For copiousness is by 
no means in the number of those advantages which at* 
tend the Latin language; as many of the ancients hdvO* 
both confessed and lamented. Thus Lucretius and Se¬ 
neca complain of its deficiency with respect to subjects 
of philosophy; os Plvny the younger owns he found it in- 1 
capable of furnishing him with proper terms, in compo¬ 
sitions of wit and humour. But if toe Romans themselves 
found their language thus penurious, in its entire and 
most ample supplies; how much more contracted must 
it he to us, who are only in possession of its broken and 
scattered remains? 

To say truth, I have observed, in most of the modern 
Latin poems which I have accidentally run over, a re¬ 
markable barrenness of sentiment, and have generally 
found the poet degraded into the parodist. It is usually 
the little dealers on Parnassus, who have not a sufficient 
stock of genius to launch out into a more enlarged com¬ 
merce with the Muses, that hawk about these classical 
gleanings. The style of these performances always puts 
me in mind of Harlequin’s snuff, which he collected by 
borrowing a pinch out of every uajun’s box he could ln6e£ 
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and then retailed it to his customers under the pompous 
tide of tahac de milk flews . Half a line from Virgil or 
Lucretius pieced out with a bit from Horace or Juvenal, 
is generally the motley mixture which enters into com* 
positions of this sort. One may apply to these jack-daw 
poets with their stolen feathers, what Martial says to a 
contemporary plagiarist: » 

>ftta contra, dicitque tibi tua paging; Fur es. 

This kind of theft, indeed, every man must necessarily 
commit, who sets up for a poet in a dead language.— 
For, to express himself with propriety, he must not only 
be sure that every single word which he uses is autho¬ 
rized by the best writers, but he must not even venture 
To throw them out of that particular combination in 
which he finds them connected: otherwise he may run 
into the most barbarous solecisms. To explain my mean¬ 
ing by an instance from modern language t the French 
words arene and rive, are both to be met with in their 
approved authors; and yet if a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the niceties of that language, should take the liberty 
of bringing those two words together, as in the following 
verse, 

Sur la rive dufieuw amassant de Varene ; 

he would be exposed to the ridicule, not only of the cri¬ 
tics, hut of the most ordinary mechanic in Paris. For 
the idiom of the French tongue will not admit of the ex<* 
pression sur la rive du fleuve, but requires the phrase sur 
te hard de la riviere; as they never say amasser de Varene 
but du sable. The same observation may be extended to 
all lauguages, whether living or dead. But as no reason¬ 
ings from analogy can be of the least force in determining 
the idiomatic proprieties of any language whatsoever; a 
modern Latin poet has no other method of being sure of 
nvoiding absurdities of this kind, than to take whole 
phrases as he finds them formed to his hands. Thus, iur 
stcad of accommodating his expression to his sentiment, 
(if any he should have) he must necessarily bond his sen¬ 
timent to his expression, as he is not at liberty to strike 
put into that boldness of style, and those unexpected 
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combinations of words, which give such grace and energy 
to the thoughts of every true genius. True genius, in* 
deed, is as much discovered by style, as by any other 
distinction; and every eminent writer, without indulging 
any unwarranted licences, has a language which he de- 
rives from himself, and which is peculiarly and literally 
his own. 

I would recommend, therefore, to these empty echoes 
of the ancients, which owe their voice to the ruins of 
Home, the advice of an old philosopher to an affected 
orator of his times: Vive monbus pr&teritis, said he, lo* 
quere verbis present thus. Let these poets form their con¬ 
duct, if they please, by the manners of the ancients; but 
if they would prove their genius, it must be by the lan¬ 
guage of the moderns* I would not, however, have you 
imagine, that I exclude all merit from a qualification of 
this kind. To he skilled in the mechanism of Latin verse, 
is a talent, I confess, extremely worthy of a pedagogue 5 
as it is an exercise of singular advantage to his pupils.—* 
Adieu. 1 ain, &c. 


LETTER XII. 

TO AM ASIA. 

July 8 ,1744. 

If good manners will not justify my long silence, policy 
at least will: and you must confess, there is some pru¬ 
dence in not owning a debt one is incapable of paying. 
1 have the mortification, indeed, to find myself engaged in 
a commerce, which I have not a sufficient fund to sup¬ 
port, though I must add, at the same time, if you expect 
an equal return of entertainment for that which your let¬ 
ters afford, I know not where you will find a correspon¬ 
dent. You will scarcely at least look for him in the de- 
Bart, or hope for any thing very lively from a man who is 
obliged to seek his companions among the dead. You 
who dwell in a land flowing with mirth and good humour, 
meet with many a gallant occurrence worthy of record"; 



trat whftt can a village produoe, which i» more fammii 
for repose thap for ®ysil©n, and is so modi behind the 
manners of the presept age, as scarce to bare got out of 
the simplicity ox the first? The utmost of' our humour 
rises no higher than punch; and all that know of as¬ 
semblies, is once a year round pur May-pole. Thus un¬ 
qualified, as I am, to contribute to your amusement, I am 
as much at a tos.<? to supply my own ; and am obliged to 
have recourse to a thousand stratagems to help me off 
with those lingering hours, which run so swiftly, it seems, 
by you. As one cannot always, you know, be playing at l 
push-pin, I sometimes employ myself with a less philosodty 
phical diversion; and either pursue butterflies, or hunt 
rhymes, as the weather and the seasons permit. This 
morning not proring vert favourable to my sports of the 
field, I contented mjrseu with those under covert; and 
as I am not at‘present supplied with any thing better for 
your entertainment, will you suffer me to set before you 
some of my game i 

A TALE. 


Era Saturn*! sabs were yet disgrac’d. 

And heathen gods vae all the taate, 

Full oft (we read) *twas Jove's high will 
To taki> the dr on Ida’s lull. 

It chanc’d, as once, with serious ken, 
lie view’d from thence the jrays of men. 
lie saw fand pity touch’d his breast) 

The world by three foul fiends poasest. 
Peta#U|oae<d there, and Foll,y vain, 

With haggard Vice, upheld their reign. 
Then ftrtn he sent his summons high, 

And cell’d a senate of the sky. 

Round as the winged oiders prest, 

Jove 'thus his sacred ttund express’d: 
"‘flay, which of all this Shining tram 
“ Will Virtue's conflict hard sustain * 

41 For see 1 she drooping takes hei flight, 
** While notfa god supports her right**’ 
Pie paus'd—when, from amidst the sky, 
Wit, Innocence, end Harmony, 

With One united zeal fciose. 

The triple tyrants to oppose. 

That; instant from the realms of day, 
With gen’rous speed they took their wn\, 
To Brittsm’S Hie direct fclieir car, 
i A*di enter'd with the ev’juog slip. * * 



Btade thr'roafl ftmatmioto Mad, 
Defended by ft arcing wpod 
Hijthcr, diram d tbeir et^pj they tenif 
tkl hopes jfcilchimce. to find to friend 


Ivl*T5 


Tirr 




Worth no <uf from ttwncft pu tnvnV 
They urge (tie tmileir** common chftnce. 
And evry pittofts pit)* odvonoef* 

The ftrtfuji tale that Wit had tmgn d| 
Admittance easy nqon obtain d 
The dame who own d ftdbmM the pfaee i 
Three blooming daughters added grftoe. 

The first, with gentlest manners blest* 

And temper sweet each heart posicst * 
Wh6 View d her, egteh’d the tend dr flame . 


And soft Araasia was her name 


In sprightly sense and polish d air. 
What maid with TUirfc might compare * 
While Lsitaas eyes and Luca's lyre* 
Pid unresisted love paipire. 

Imagine now the table clear, 

And mirth in tv*ry taoe appear 
liie song, the tftlt, the jast went round* 
Tbe riddle dark, die tuck profound 
Thus each aditttnng and admir d, 
rhi hosts and guests at length retied* 


When H'lt thus spake her sister train, 

‘ Eaith, inends, our an and is but vain— 


** Quick let us measure back the sky 

* rtu se nymphs alone may well supply 

* Wtf f Innocence, and Harmony ’ 


You see to what expedient solitude has reduced me, 
when I am thus forced to string rhymes* as boys do buds’ 
eggs, in older to wde away my idle hours. But a gayer 
scene is* I trust, approaching, and the day will shortly, I 
hope, arrive, when 1 shall only complain that it steals away 
too fast. It is not from any improvement «n the objects 
which surround me, that I expect this wondrous change; 
noi yet that a longer familiarity will render them more 
agreeable It is from a promise I received that Amasia 
will \ lsit the hermit m his cell, and disperse the gloom of 
a solitaire by the cheerfulness of her conversation. What 
inducements shall l mention to prevail with you to hasten 
that day * Shall I tell you that I have a. bower over¬ 
arched with jessamine ? that I have an oak which ib the 
iivouute haunt of a dnad ? that I have a plantation 
which flout ibhes with all the vcidure of May, m the midst 
of all the cold of December l Or, may I not hope that"! 
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hare something still more prevailing with you than all 
these, as I can with truth assure you, that 1 have a heart 
which is faithfully yours, &c. 


LETTER XIII. 

TO pniLOTCS. 

AxoKg all the advantages which attend friendship, 
there is not one more valuable than the liberty it admits 
in laying open the various affections of one’s mind, with¬ 
out reserve or disguise. There is something in disclosing 
to a friend the occasional emotions of one’s heart, that 
wonderfully contributes to sooth and allay its perturba¬ 
tions, in all its most pensive or anxious moments. Nature, 
indeed, seems to have cavt us with a general disposition 
to communication: though at the same time it must be 
acknowledged, there are few to whom one may safely be 
communicative. Have I not reason, then, to esteem it 
as one of the most desirable circumstances of my life, 
that 1 dare, without scruple or danger, think afmd to 
Philotes? It is merely to exercise that happy privilege, 
I now take up my pen; and you must expect nothing in 
this letter but the picture of my heart in one of its sple¬ 
netic hours. There are certain seasons,perhaps, in every 
man’s life, when he is dissatisfied with Imn&elr and every 
thing around him, without being able'to give a substantial 
reason for being so. At least I am unwilling to think 
that this dark cloud, which at present hangs over my mind, 
is peculiar to my constitution, and never gathers in any 
breast but my own. It is much more, however, my concern 
to dissipate this vApoifr in myself, than to discover that it 
sometimes arises in others: as there is no disposition a 
man would rather endeavour to cherish, than a constant 
aptitude of being pleased. But my practice Wifi not al¬ 
ways credit idy philosophy; and I find it much easier to 

r itit out my distemper tnan to remove h. After all, is 
not a mortifying consideration, that the powers of rea- 
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Ion should be less prevalent than those of matter; and 
that a page of Seneca cannot raise the spirits, when a pint 
of claret will ? It might, methinks, somewhat abate the 
insolence*of human pride to consider, that it is but in¬ 
creasing or diminishing the velocity of certain fluid? in the. 
animal machine, to elate the soul with the gayest hopes, 
or sink her into the deepest despair; to depress the hero 
into a coward, or advance the coward into a hero. It is 
to some such mechanical cause I am inclined to attribute 
the present gloominess of my mind : at the same time I 
will confess, there is something in that very consideration 
which gives strength to the fit, and renders it so much the 
more difficult to throw off. For, tell me, is it not a dis¬ 
couraging reflection to And one’s self serink (as Shake¬ 
speare expresses it) to every skyey influence, and the sport 
of every paltry atom ? to owe the ease of one’s mind not 
only to the disposition of one’s own body, but almost to 
that of every other which surrounds us ? Adieu, I am, &c. 


LETTER XIV, 

TO ORONTES. 

The passage you quote is entirely in my sentiments. 
I agree both with that celebrated author and yourself, 
that our oratory is by no means in a state of perfection ; 
and, though it has much strength and solidity, that it 
may yet be rendered far more polished and affecting.— 
The growth, indeed, ot eloquence, even in those coun¬ 
tries where she flourished most, has ever been exceed¬ 
ingly slow. Athens bad been in possession of all the 
other polite improvements, long before her pretensions 
to the persuasive arts were in any degree considerable; 
as the earliest orator of note among the Romans did uot 
appear sooner than about a century before Tully. 

That great master of persuasion, taking notice of this 
remarkable circumstance, assigns it as an evidence of the 
superior difficulty of his favourite art. Possibly, there 
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may be seme truth in the observation: but whatever the 
cause be, the fact, I believe, is undeniable. Accord¬ 
ingly, eloquence has by no means made equal advances 
in our own country, with her sister arts; and though we 
have seen some excellent poets, and a few good painters, 
rise up amongst us, yet I know not whether our nation 
can supply us with a single orator of deserved eminence. 
One cannot but be surprised at this, when it is consider¬ 
ed that we have a profession set apart for the purposes 
of persuasion; and which not only affords the most ani« 
mating and interesting topics of rhetoric, but wherein a 
talent of this kind would prove the likeliest, perhaps, of 
any other to obtain those ambitious prizes which were 
thought \fi contribute so much to the successful progress 
of ancient eloquence. 

Among the principal defects of our English orators, 
their general disregard of harmony has, 1 think, been 
the least observed. It would be injustice indeed to deny 
that we have some performances of this kind amongst us, 
tolerably musical; but it must be acknowledged, at the 
same time, that it is more the effect of accident than de¬ 
sign, and rathe* a proof of the power of our language, 
than of the art of our orators. 

Dr. Tillotson, who is frequently mentioned as having 
carried this species of eloquence to its highest perfection, 
seems to have had no sort of notion of rhetorical num¬ 
bers : and may 1 venture, Orontes, to add, without ha¬ 
zarding the imputation of an affected singularity, that I 
think no man had ever less pretensions to genuine ora¬ 
tory, than this celebrated preacliei ? If any thing could 
raise a flame of eloquence in the breast of an orator, 
there is no occasion upon which, one should imagine, it 
would be more likely to break out, than in celebrating 
departed merit; ycUthe two sermons which be preached 
upon the death of Mr. Gouge and Da Whichcote are as 
cold and languid performances as were ever, perhaps, 
produced upon such an animating subject. One cannot 
indeed but regret, that he who abounds with such noble 
and generous sentiments, should want the art of setting 
them off with all the advantage they deserve; that the 
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Mb iMMMtilM tilh t mW8 
dhwwrttoft <rfHnwiian< The toufib fcetottret 4s, Ml word* 
svtWtaeeMif w«msc% end almost towey* dtylatod? 
hie pnriodstm both tedious mi ‘tMihtomenioti* t to hie 
mtoepboietoNc ge neral ly mm, tout often cMieiddm. ft 
veto Wfeoi produce aambetfossin stances hi ni)}M)tDf 
this tomrtito. m Thus, 4tt h» tortwn preached feefero 
Queen Anne* token she was Menest ef to tt m nuV hef 

mifciAf jfMteeiNg opnrtM<* tJfofcNpg tetigito to, 

ing n trice Inrgnin wfch shtoiS^ Worsted, 
speaking of thtednywf jMgumrtt, be describes tfcestortd 
to emkto&atomt tortoto I damot ‘h»#e?er hat «M 
kaewidgOfift justice to tie oratorical Character of tide 
moto rafeiaffile prtiate, that there is a nebto'eimplicity ht 
some few of his sermons, as hit eeoMteMdtatttote on 
ritocnty deserves to be mmmtmA with fukioeAsir fip- 
pUees. „ 

But to* show his deficiency in tfae article I ton Consi¬ 
dering to present, she feUowgng stricture will he suffici¬ 
ent, among, toby n l wi dut might be died to the same' 
puspese! ^rOoe might he apt/* says he, “ to think, at first 
* -mew, ihfcfe tint parable Stt dtof* dtor, and Withtfid some* 
u thing of a due decorum; it being hbtctty Credible, that 
“«**matir after he hud beatreo memftfHy and generously 
** deaifteriSAa^totuhm Ms humble request to hate so huge 
“ a debt to freely should, whilst the memory Of 

“ so tnnoh.aset^y wto M epoti hmveVeft in the vttf 
H nest moment, Aeadfe>liis ftnowwervnotyjrho had made 
“ the smut humbhi^eeqae to to tom which he bad dime to 
H-his Load* vshis much roughness an&'creaity fer to tfe* 
u considerable a •was,* 

This whole period‘(not to mention toUtt objections 
which ought justly be raised!'against«ti) to tunfauakfi! 
throughout} to die cmMigtoiden, riblotidtt ts 
have neon ptotfaEdady flowings art aftfab mlserfibfy 106S6 
and disjointed* If the detfenoy of 1 T8g/» totowtoto «* 
quisitely refined, no eat always to be slriffl ii d toftt w h e n 
he man Deuiwdth ^ how wou ld it havfe ttorfidfettde# 
at the harshness and di ss mu m c a of to o nhaf di oftt eto It 
wtoeatoi * s i i ► h a t*‘ <* f 
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/ Nothipg, perhaps, throws our eloquence at a greater dfe* 
tance from that of the ancients, than this gothic arrange¬ 
ment; as those wonderful effects, which sometimes at* 
tended their elocution, were, in all probability, chiefly 
owing to their skill in musical concords. It was by the 
charm of numbers, united with the strength of reason, 
that Tully confounded the audacious Catiline, and fi* 
fenced the eloquent Hortensius. It was this tha^ de¬ 
prived Curio of all power of recollection when he rose 
up to oppose that great master of enchanting rhetoric e 
it was tnis, in a word, made even Caesar himself tremble j 
nay, what is yet more extraordinary, made Caesar alter 
his determined purpose, and acquit the man he had re- 
splvcd to condemn. 

You will not suspect that I attribute too much to the 
power of numerous composition, when you recollect the 
instance which Tully produces of its wonderful effect.— 
He informs us, you may remember, in one of his rheto¬ 
rical treatises, that he was himself a witness of its in¬ 
fluence, as Carbo was once haranguing to the people.— 
When that orator pronounced the following sentence, 
pair is dictum sapiens , t emeritus jilii cbmprobavtt, it was 
astonishing, says he, to observe the general applause 
which followed that harmonious close. A modern ear, 
perhaps, would not be much affected upon this occasion; 
and, indeed, it is more than probable, that we are igno¬ 
rant of the art of pronouncing that period with its genuine 
emphasis and cadence. We are certain, however, that 
the music of it consisted in the dichoree with which it is 
terminated: for Cicero himself assures us, that if the 
Anal measure bad been changed, and the words placed in 
a different order, their whole effect would have been ab¬ 
solutely destroyed. 

This art was flrst introduced among the Greeks by 
XhrasymachuB, though some of the admirers of Isocrates 
attributed the invention to that orator. It does not ap¬ 
pear to nave been observed by the Homans till near the 
times of Tully, and even then it was by no means univer¬ 
sally received. The ancient and less numerous manner 
*of composition, had still many admirers, who were such 


enthusiasts to antiquity as to adopt her very defects. A 
disposition of the same kind may, perhaps, prevent its 
being received with us; and while th& archbishop shall 
maintain his authority as an orator, it is not to he expect¬ 
ed that any great advancement will be niade in this 
species of eloquence. That strength of' Understanding, 
likewise, and solidity of reason, which is bo eminently 
our national characteristic, may add somewhat totne dif¬ 
ficulty of reconciling us to a study of this kind; as at 
first glance it may Beem to lead an orator from his grand 
and principal aim, and tempt him to make a sacrifice of 
sense to sound. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that 
in the times which succeeded the dissolution of the Ro¬ 
man republic, this art wa9 so perverted from its true end, 
as to become the single study of their enervated orators. 
Pliny, the younger, often complains of this contemptible 
affectation; and the polite author of that elegant dialogue 
which, with very little probability, is attributed either to 
Tacitus or Quintilian, assures us it was the ridiculous 
boast of certain orators, in the time of the declension of 
genuine eloquence, that their harangues were capable of 
being set to music, and sung upon the stage. But it must 
be remembered, that the true end of this art I am recom¬ 
mending, is to aid, not to supersede reason; that it is so 
far from being necessarily effeminate, that it not only adds 
grace but strength to the powers of persuasion. For this 
purpose Tully and Quintilian, those great masters of nu¬ 
merous composition, have laid it down as a fixed and in¬ 
variable rule that it must never appear the effect of la¬ 
bour in the orator; that the tuneful flow of hisf periods 
must always seem the casual result of their disposition; 
and that it is the highest offence against the art, to weaken 
the expression, in order to give a mqre musical tone to 
the cadence. In short, that no unmeaning words are to 
be thrown in merely to fill up the requisite measure, but 
that they must still rise in sense as they improve in sound. 
I am, &c. 



LETTER XT. 


TP CJ.EO&A. 

Aujwtf u, it&‘ 

Vmoogm kia but * km hours since f parted from my 
Claqf% pet Z ha*? already, you eee, token up my pen to 
write to her* You most not expert, however, mi tots, or 
ip any of my future fetters, that I soy foe things to you; 
.ifore lock intend to tett you true mote* My heart is 
too hfi |e he regular, and too simoero to be ceremonious. 
I have changed the manner, not the style of my former 
vernations: and I write to m as 1 used to tails to 
you, without fwm or art. Tell me then, with the same 
IMiitimmiyed uaocrity, what affect this absence has upon 
your usual eheurdiioee* ? as I wdlfcoctestLy confess, on mjr 
own party that 1 am too mterestod to wish a oircuqk- 

--folio consistent with my own repose, should be 

recoofideable to ymm. I have attempted, 
, to pursue your advice, and divert myself by the 
fyou mrryunmded to my thoughts: but it is im» 
Ee, I perceive, to turn off the mind at oaoe from an 
ihm it has long dwelt upon with pleasure. My 

_, like a poor bird which is hunted from her nest, is 

ftittfUtwinaag to the place of its affections, and after some 
ufol efforts toffy off, settles again where all its cares and 
aff its hmdaimiissatu centered. Adieu. 
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LETTER XVI. 

TO PB1LOTBT. 

^ t “ August 99, 17 V- 

I I thgd lose all my credit with you as a gar- 
deaef, by this specimen which I venture to send you of 
the produce of my walls. The snails, indeed, have had 
more than their share of my peaches and nectarines this 
season: but will you not smile when I tell you, that 1 
‘deem it a sort of cruelty to sailer them to be destroyed? 
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1 should scarce date to acknowledge this weakness (as 
the generality of the world*, no doubt, would call it) had 
I not experienced, by many agreeable instances, that I 
may safety lay open to you every sentiment of my heart: 
To confess the truth, then, I have some scruples with re¬ 
spect to the liberty WO assume* itt the i mlinHted destruc¬ 
tion of these lbwter orders of esSmetldd. 1 know* not 
wpon what principle of reason and 1 justice it is, Vkttt 
mankind hare Jbondfed their right over the fives dr every 
creature that is placed m a subordinate rhuk of being to 
themselves. Whatever claim they Wmytfate in rigfitfpf 
feed and self-defence, did* they eatfed# thfife' privilege'no 
farther tHari those articles Would reasonably Crirty tneW), 
numberless beings might enjoy their lives in peace, Who 
ate now hurried 1 out of them by the most wanton and un¬ 
necessary cruelties. X cannot, ftidfeedj discover why tf 
Should be thought less inhumane* to crush to death * 
harmless insect, whose single offence is that he etqwtfWc 
food which nature has prepared fbr its Sustenance: thin 
it wbuld be, were I to kin any more bulky creature fbr 
the same reason. There are few tempers so hardened 
to the impressions of humanity, as not to shudder at thb 
thought of the latter; and yet the former is universally 
practised without the least check of compassion. This 
seems to arise from the gross error of supposing that every 
creature is really in itself contemptible, which happehs 
to be cloatbed with a body infinitely disproportionate to 
our own; not considering that great mdjltt/e are merely 
relative terms. But the inimitable Shakespeare would 
ttach us, that 


-——tiie poor bentlr, tint we tread upon, 

Incorp'ral sufPrance t6d& a pang as great 
its when a giant dies. p 

And this is not thrown out in tlfe latitude of poetical ima¬ 
gination, but supported by the discoveries of the most 
improved philosophy; for there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the sensations of many insects are as exquisite 
as those of creatures of fhr more enlarged dimensions ; 
perhaps even more so. The millepedes, fbr instance; 
rolls itself*round, upon the slightest touch; -and the 
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snail gathers in her horns upon the least approach of 
your hand. Are not these the strongest indications of 
their sensibility, and is it any evidence of ours, that we 
are not therefore induced to treat them with a more sym¬ 
pathizing tenderness ? 

I was extremely pleased with a sentiment I met with 
fhe other day in"honest Montaigne.' That good-natured 
author remarks, that there is a certain general claim of 
kindness and benevolence which every species of crea¬ 
tures has a right to from Os. It is to he regretted that 
this generous maxim is not more attended to, in the affair 
of education, and pressed home upon tender minds in jits 
foil extent and latitude. I am far, indeed, from tanking 
that the early delight which children discover in torment¬ 
ing flies, &c. is a mark of any innate cruelty of temper; 
because this turn may be accounted for upon other 
‘principles, and it is entertaining unworthy notions of the 
Deity to suppose he forms inankind*with a propensity t6 
the most detestable of all dispositions. But most cer¬ 
tainly, by being unrestrained in sports of this kind, they 
may acquire by habit, what they never would have learned 
from nature, and grow up into a confirmed inattention to 
every kind of suffering but their own. Accordingly, the 
supreme court of judicature at Athens thought an in¬ 
stance of this sort not below its cognisance, and punished 
a boy for putting out the eyes of a poor bird that had un¬ 
happily fallen into his hands. 

It might be of service, therefore, it should seem, in or¬ 
der to awaken, as early as possible, in children, an exten¬ 
sive sense of humanity, to give them a view of several 
sorts of insects as they may be magnified by the assistance 
of glasses, and to shew them that the same evident marks 
of wisdom and goodness prevail in the formation of the 
minutest insect, as in that of the most enormous Levia- 
tlian: that they are equally furnished with whatever is 
necessary not only to the preservation but the happiness 
of their beings, in that class of existence to which Pro¬ 
vidence has assigned them: in a word, that the whole con¬ 
struction of their respective organs distinctly proclaims 
them the objects of the divine benevolence, and therefore 
that tlieyjustly ought to be so of ours. I am, &c. 
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LETTER XVII. 

TO TME SAME. 

Feb. 1, 1738. 

You see bow much I trust to jour good-nature and 
jour judgment* whilst I am the only person) perhaps, 
among your friends; who have ventured to omit a con¬ 
gratulation in form. I am not, however, intentionally 
guilty; for t really designed you a visit before now; but 
hearing that your acquaintance flowed in upon you from 
all quarters, I thought it would be more agreeable to you, 
as well as to myself, if I waited till the inundation was 
abated. But it I have not joined in the general voice 
of congratulation, I have not; however, omitted the 
sincere, though, silent wishes, which the wannest friend¬ 
ship can suggest to a heart entirely in your interests.— 
Had 1 not long since forsaken the regions of poetry, I 
would tell you, in the language of that country, how 
pften 1 have said, may 

all h«nv*Q t 

And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence! Milton. 

But plain prose will do as well for plain truth ; and there 
is no occasion for any art to persuade you, that you have, 
upon every occurrence of your life, my best good wishes. 
1 hope shortly to have an opportunity of makin/myself 
better known to Aspasia. When I am so, I *ballrejoice 
with her, on the choice she has made of a man, from 
whom I will undertake; to promise her all the happiness 
which the state she has entered into can afford. Thus 
much I do not scruple to say of her husband to you ; the 
jest I had rather say to her. If upon any occasion you 
should mention me, let it be in the character which I 
roost value myself upon, that of your much obliged and 
very affectionate friend. 
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L $ T T H $ XVllt 

TO HOETENSIUS. 

5, 1T30. 

I cak by no means subscribe to the sentimenta of 

J pur last letter, nor ajgtfee with yew in chinking that the 
jye of feme is a passion which either reason or religion 
condemns. I confess, indeed, there are some who have 
represented it as inconsistent with both; and I remember, 
m particular, the exccltenfrEuthor of The Religion of 19m* 
ture delineate^ has treated it as highly irrational and fdn 
sued. As the passage feds m so thoroughly with your 
own turn of thought, yon wilt have no objection, I ima¬ 
gine, to nay quoting it at huge; and I.give it you, at the 
same time, as a very great authority on your side. u In 
a reality,’' says that writer, v the man is not known ever 
“ the more to posterity, because ins name b transmitted 
u to them He doth not live because his name does.-** 
“ When it is said, Julius.Cffisar subdued Gaul, conquered 
“ Pouipey, &c. it is the same thing as to say, thfetf j l|h 
“ queror of Pompcy was Julius Caesar, i. e. Cffisar«9Kf 
u the conqueror of Pompey is the same thing; Caesar 
“ is as much known by one designation as by the other. 
“ The amount than is only thist that theconqueror of Pom- 
* pey conquered Poapey; or somebody conquered* some- 
u body j or rather, since Powpey is as little known now 
" as (war, somebody conquered somebody. Such a poor 
“ business is this boasted immortality! and such is the 
H thing called glory among us! To discerning men tint 
“ feme is mere air, aqd what they despise, if not shun.” 

- JBut surely, ’twere to consider fat curiously (as Horatio 
gjp to Hamlet) to consider thus* For though feme with 
posterity should be, in the strict analysis of it, no other 
than what is hasp ifebcribed) a mere uninteresting pro po¬ 
sition,epouating to nothing more than that somebody acted 
meritoriously; yet it would not necessarily follow, that 
true philosophy would banish die desire of it from the 
human breast* For this passion may be (as most certain¬ 
ly it is) wisely implanted in our species, notwithstanding 
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the corresponding plyeet should in reality be very differ 
out from what it appein in i^agm«aon* Do not many 
of our most refuted nod even contemplative pleasures 
awe their existence to our mistakes ? It is but extending 
(I will not say improving) some of our senses to a higher 
Jjne ree off ecutendls than we no# possess them* ter make 
"^VfiaiMst views of notary qs the noblest productions of 
art* appear hoarid and deformed. To see things as they 
tndy and iadramselvee are* would not always perhaps* 
he of advantage td us i* the intellectual world, any more 
than m thmatsnl. But after all* who shall cetttemly as¬ 
sure usv that die pleasure of virtuous fame dies with its 
possessor* and reaches net to a farther seone of existence ! 1 
There is nothing, it should seen, either absurd or unpltf* 
lpsophical m suppo^ng-it possible, ettte&tt, that the praises 
of tube good asm the judicious* that sweetest rnnsio to at# 
honest out in this wforkl, may be echoed back to the man* 
stans of the next: that the poet*a description of Fame 
may he literally true, and though she watra upon earth, 
she may yet lift her head into heaven* 

But can it be reasonable to extinguish a passion which 
nature has universally lighted up in the human breast, 
and which we constantly find 1 to euro with most strength 
and brightness in the noblest and bedt-formed bosoms ? 
Accordingly, revelation is so for* footn endeavouring (as 
you suppose) to eradicate the seed which nature has thus 
deeply planted* that she rather seems, on the cqpfraty, 
to cherish and forward its growth* 'Fa be exalted with 
honour i and to be had in eroriustlng remembrance, are in 
the number< of those encouragements which the Jewish 
^dispensation offered to the virtuous*; as the'person from 
whom the sacred author of the Christian system received' 
hia birth, is;herself represented 1 as rejoicing-that all gerte* 
ration a thosUd call her blmeeh • 

To be convinced'of rite great? advantage of c h erigbiflg 
this high regard-to posterity, this noble desire of an after¬ 
life ufcriw breath of others, one need only look back uptfo 
the history of the ancient? Greeks and xlbrhans. What 
other principle was it, ftortettsios, which pfodhe^d that 
malted stman oft virtue iu those days* that may wctt’stirfa 
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jpl*e*edel to these 9 Was it not the consentient laut fe-* 
ynmm, the incorrupta rm.bcne judkantinm(m Tally calls* 
k^th&taecnrrent approbation of the good, theuan corrupted 
applause of the wur, that animated their moot generous* 
pursuits? 

To confess thethith, i hare been ever inclined to think 1 
it a very dangerous attempt, to endeavour to lessen the 
motives of right acting, or to raise.any suspapum concern* 
ipg their solidity. The tempera and dispositions of inai*»> 
kind are so extremely different, that it seems necessary 
they should be balled into action by a variety of incite* 
meats. Thus, while some are willing to wed Virtue for 
her personal charms* others are engaged to take her for 
the sake of her expected dowry: and since her followers 
and admirers have so little to* hope from her in present^ 
it were piny, methinks, to reason th*n out of any imagU 
nary advantage in reversion. Farewei. I am, &c. 


* 

LETTER XlX, 

f * 

TO CLGORA. 

I think, Clears, you are the truest female hermit I 
ever knew; at least I do not remember to have met with 
any among your sex of the sameorder with yourself; for 
as to the rcuigtous on the other side of the water, I can 
by no means esteem them worthy of being ranked in your 
number. They are a sort of people who either have seen 
nothing of the world, or‘too muen: and where is the me¬ 
rit of giving up what one ip ijpl; acquainted with, or what 
one is weary of? But you are a far more illustrious re¬ 
cluse, who have entered into the world with innocency, 
and retired from it with good humour. That sort of life, 
which makes So amiable a figure in the description of 
poets and philosophers, and which kings and heroes have 
professed ito aspire after, Cleora actually enjoys: she 
uvea her- own, nee from the follies and impertinences, 
the horny .and ^appointments of false pursuits of every 
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kind. How much do £ prefer one hoar of such solitude 
to rU the glittering, glaring, gaudy days of the ambitious? 
I shall not navy them their gold and their silver, their pre¬ 
cious jewels, and their changes of raiment, while you per¬ 
mit me to join you and Alexander in your hermitage^ 
I hope lo do so on Sunday evening, and attend you to the 
siege* of Tyre, or the deserts of Africa, or wherever else 
your hero shad lead you. But should I find you in more 
elevated company, and engaged with the rapturous M * 
even then, I hope, you will not refuse to admit me of your 
party. If £ have not yet a proper go&t for the mystic 
writers, perhaps I am not quite incapable of acquiring one; 
and at I have every thing of the hennit in xny composition 
except the enthusiasm, it is not impossible but I may catch 
that also, by the assistance of you and *»**. I desire 
you would receive me as a probationer, at least, and aa 
one who is willing, if he is worthy, to be initiated inter 
your secret doctrines. I think I only want this taste, and 
a relish for the marvellous, to be wholly in your senti¬ 
ments. Possibly I may be so happy as to attain both in 
good time: I fancy, at least, there is a close connexion 
between them, and I shall not despair of obtaining the 
one, if I can by any means arrive at the other. But 
which must I endeavour at first? shall I prepare for the 
mystic, by commencing with the romance, or would you 
advise me to begin with Malbranch, before I undertake 
Clelia? Suffer me, however, ere I enter the regions of 
fiction, to bear testimony to one constant truth, by as¬ 
suring you that I am, &c. 


LETTER XX. 

TO EUPHR0N1VS. t 

October 10,1740. 

I hate often mentioned to yon the pleasure I received 
from Mr. Pope’s translation of the Iliad: but my admiru* 
tion of that inimitable performance has increased upon 
me, since yon tempted me to oompare the copy with dm 
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original. To say of this nobte work, that it is tfhe best 
winch ever appeared of the kind, would be speaking » 
much lower terms than it deserves; the worn, perhaps, 
scarce ever before saw a truly poetical translation; for, 
ae Dteabam observes, 

SucUi* oar pridt^oar felly, or oar fate, 

That few, but thoW who cannot write, translate. 

Mr. Pope sterns, in most places, to have been inspired 
with the same sublime spirit that animates his original; 
aa he often takes fire irons a single hint in his author, and 
biases nut even with a stronger and brighter flame of 
poetry. Thus the character of Thevaite% as it stands in 
the English Iliad, is heightened, I think* with more mas¬ 
terly strokes of satire than appear in the Greek j as many 
ef those simihes in Homer, which would appear, perhaps, 
to a modem oye too, naked and nnornamented, are 
painted by Pope in all the beautiful drapery of the most 
graceful metaphor. With what propriety of figure, for 
instance, has he raised the following comparison ! 

Et»r’ ogtos xogvfyytrt Norof xoflt%tvef Ofj.i%\r)v t 
T1 otfJMQ-i* tin <piXw>, xXiWlp -5s n wxros afinw r 
Toercrov ns r evrjAit^ow, otm r* nr* Kautv iwuf 
fir ctpa ruf wo mom jcowotoXo* ugtvT siUo 
"EgXpiAewv. II. iii. 10* 

Thus from fai» Corey wrap when Bom sheds 
A night of vapours round the mountain-heads. 

Swift glidiug mists the dusky fields invade; 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight shade: 

While scarce the swains their feeding flocks survey, 

Lost and confin'd amidst Hie thicken’d day; 

So wrapt in gath'ring dust the Grecian train, 

A moving cloud, swept on and had the plaiu. 

When Mars, being wounded by Diomed, flies back to 
heaven, Homer compares him, in his passage, to a dark 
cloud raised by summer heats, and driven by the wind. 

Otf) S* tx m&m» tfiCimt (pouvilatt 

KcutpMlos i; atnyuoio Swott®* ogw/Atmo. II. v. 864. 

* The inimitable translator improves this image, by 
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throwing is some circumstances, which, though not is the 
original, are eautctly in the spirit of Homer: 

A# vapours, Mown fcj Aaster’s adtay breath* 

Pffpirt with pkmie»,«Ad wed* of death, 

Beneath the race of burning wm me* 

Choak the piurdrd earth, and blaeken all the tinea: 

In such a cloud the god, from combat driven, 

High o’er the dusty whirlwind acalefe the heaven* 

There is a description in the eighth book, which Eusta¬ 
thius, it seems, esteemed the most beautiful night-piece 
that could bo found in poetry. If I am not greatly mis¬ 
taken, however, I can produce a finer: and I am per¬ 
suaded even the wannest admirer of Homer will allow 
the following lines are inferior to the corresponding ones 
in the translation: 

Or 8* or' ev tffaw Qxeimv xyupi <riXw»v 
%gtmr* aptqrgemx, ore r evXero vnvefMS xt 9 vg, 

Ex r* epxvov tjxtrxt cncomxt nett vrguoves olkpoi, 

K at vxwxr ttpxvo&ev 9 * xf vvteexyn xensem* xt&vf, 
nxvlx 8c r' «ott ou arpx' 7171111 81 re pfem •Btatp.y/e, 

1l. viu, 555. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O er heavVs clear aaure spreads htr sacied light; 

When not a breath disturbs tlie darp serene. 

And not a cloud o*ercaata the sonan t scene. 

Around her throne Cbc vivid planets roll, 

And stats uunumber’d gild the glowing pole * 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

■* And tip with silver ev’iy mountain’s head, 

Then shine the vales, the rocks m prospect me, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies y 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and Uses the useful hght. 

I fear the enthusiastic admirers of Homer would look 
upon me with much indignation, were they to hear me 
speak of any thing in modern language as equal to the 
strength and majesty of that great Tathcr of poctiy. But 
the following passage having been quoted by a celebrated 
author of antiquity, as an instance of the true sublime* 
I will leave it to you to determine whether the transla¬ 
tion has not at least as just a claim to that character as 
the original. 


% • 
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tls 5’ or t xttp&ggot vso\a.pnt %»v* oft&Qi ptoAef, 

Eff piaya\koten avpioOtKketov oQptp o» vivo, 

Kpatw bk peyotXw MtXmf svrovQs j^vpaopnr, 

T writ r» wiXocre fifaror tv vptrn txXvt vroipnr 
(Is rm fMffyofMtv* ytnro i*yv> 71 poQos rt. 

* 

As torrents roll, increas'd by num'rous rills, 

With rage impetuous down Itapir echoing hills. 

Hush to the vales, and, pour'd along the pbuo. 

Hoar through a thousand channels to the mam; 

The distant shepherd, tiembtiog, hears the sound; 

So mix both hosts, and so their ones rebound. 

There is no ancient author more likely to betray an 
injudicious interpreter into meannesses, than Hdiner; as 
it requires the* utmost skill and address to preserve that 
venerable air of simplicity which is one of the character 
ristical marks of that poet, without sinking the expres¬ 
sion or the sentiment into corftempt., Antiquity will fur¬ 
nish a very strong instance of the truth of this observa¬ 
tion, in a bingle line which is preserved to us from a trans¬ 
lation of the Iliad by one Labeo, a favourite poet, it seems, 
of Nero: it is quoted by an old scholiast upon Persius, 
and happens to be a version of the following passage in 
the fourth Book: 

* 

tip or ( 3 t€fv 9 ois Tlpiapot TIpiapoto re ruxiias. 
which Nero's admirable poet rendered literally thus: 

Crudum manduees Priamwm Priamigue pisinnot, 

* 

I need not indeed have gone so far back for my in¬ 
stance : a Labeo of our own nation would have supplied 
me with one much nearer at hand. Ogilby or Hobos (I 
forget which) has translated this very verse in the same 
ridiculous manlier: 

And eat up Staam and hu children all. 

But, among many other passages of this sort, I observ¬ 
ed one in the same book, which raised hiy curiosity to 
examine in what manner Mr. Pope had conducted it.— 
Juno, in a general council of the gods, thus accosts Ju¬ 
piter ; 
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Aitofxlt Kfmfa, 

riary iQikus gtktoi bet **i GroMt. nfr ariXtfW 
l8gu9\ ot i&pu&ct fiayy ; xxfiAft $« pot tirvoi 
Axon aytipogy, Xlpxpu? Xante, toio v» ataixn— 

which is as nradi as if she had said, in plain English, 
4t Why surely, Jupiter, you won’t be so cruel as to ren- 
u der ineffectual all my expence of labour and s* eat.— 
“ Have I not tired both my norses, in order to raise forces 
* to ruin .Priam and hts family?” It requires the most 
delicate touches imaginable to raise such a sentiment as 
this into any tolerable degree of dignity. # But a skilful 
artist knows how to embellish the most ordinary subject; 
and what would be low and spiritless from a less masterly 
pencil, becomes pleasing and graoetiul when worked up 
by Mr. Pope’s: 

Stull then, O tyrant of th' etherial pitta. 

My schemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain ? 

Have 1 for this shook Ilion with alarms, 

Assembled nations, set two worlds m artns * 

To spread the wbt I flew from shore to shore, ' 

Th' immortal coursers scarce the labour bore, 

0 

But, to shew you that I am not So enthusiastic an ad¬ 
mirer of this glorious performance, as to be blind to its 
imperfections, I will venture to point out a passage or 
two (amongst others which might be mentioned) wherein 
Mr. Pope’s usual judgment seems to have failed him. 

When Iris is sent to inform Helen that Paris and Me- 
nelaus were going to decide the fate of both nations by 
single combat, and were actually upon the point of en¬ 
gaging, Homer ^describes her as hastily throwing a veil 
over her face, and flying to the Season gate, from whence 
she might have a full view of the field of battle. 

A vhxx 5* xpytyvpo’i xxkvfyxyMm oQonxir, 
ilffAXT* IX bxXxfJLQiOf rtptp xx'A s tiaxpv %tOV<TX. 

Ovx o<s* ctfAX rviyt xxi xyJtytmhoi 5v’ nab &c. 

A <\|/x esrwff ixavot, oOi txxixt 'avhui %<txi. 

II. iii. 141. 


. Nothing could possibly be more interesting to Helen, 
than the circumstances in which she is here represented^ 





it was neeess^y therefore to e&hifest&eivfl* Homer we 
see has, with much eagerness end impetuosity in h^r.suotv 
tiori. BMdhstCM be more catyi era qufet theft the at- 
dteie wherein the Helen of Mr. Pop? oppose f 


O’nr her fair ftce a Oiowy vsy^/OTOVk 

g£BtiSSS££!S3ir t r t 


Those expressions of speed and impetuosity, which 
occur so often in the original lines, avrnut — 6 jp(A*ro — 
ai'i/a aunn, would have been sufficient, one should have 
imagined, to have ghiftjed a translator from Rilling into 
an impropriety of this kind. t 

This brings to mv mind another instance of the same 
nature, where our Ebglish pdfet, by not attending to the 
particular expression of his author, nas given us a picture 
of* very different hind than what Homer intended. In 
the first Iliad the reader is introduced into a council of 
the Grecian chiefe, where very wartn debates arise be-. 
tween Agamemnon and Achilles. As nothing Was likely to * 
prove more fatal to the Grecians than a dissension be¬ 
tween those tyro princes, the venerable md Nestor is re-' 
presented as greatly alarmed at the consequences of this 
quarrel, and rising upjtp wodtiKOtc between them with a 
vivacity much beyond his" years. This circumstance 
Homer has happily ippmated by a single word: 


rwflri 5* Nvrwp 
ANOPOm. 


Upon which one of due commentators very justly db* 
serves—in re magna et periculota , non placidl asttrr- 
gepitm facit , ted prorumpentem tenem quoqne. A cir¬ 
cumstance which Horace seems to have had particularly • 
in his view in the epistle to iolluis i 

Jtfortor emptntre Htt$ 

fyttr'fd&dm fcatiMX et in**r tMiUdtn- Bp. 5. * 

This beauty Mr, Pope has utterly overlooked, and sub¬ 
stituted an idea very different from that which tbs verb 
wiofntv suggests: ho renders it, 



9tm from .his amt arose'the Pjllan sage.’ 

But a more unfortunate word could scarcely have been 
joined with arose, as it destroys the whole spirit of the 
piece, and is just the reverse of what both the occasion 
and the original required. 

I doubt, Eupbronius, you are growing weary: will you 
have patience, however, whilst I mention one observa¬ 
tion more ? and I will interrupt you do longer. 

When Menelaus and Paris enter the lists, Pope says, 

Amidst the draadftal Tale the chiefs advance. 

All pale with rage, and shake the threatening lance. 

In the original it is, 

E t fu&aw Tpvw mu Kyauw erijgoawre, 

Asiyoy $ipitoftivoj. II. lit. 341. 

Bat does not the expression —all pale with rage —call up 
a very contrary idea to hmi Sifto/Mm ? The former 
seems to suggest to one’s imagination, the ridiculous pas¬ 
sion of a couple of female fcolds; whereas the latter 
conveys the ternfying image of two indignant heroes, 
animated with calm and deliberate valour. Fnrewel.—- 
I ai^t, &c. 


LETTER XXI. ^ 

VO CLEORA. 

Mai*h 3,17V- 

After having read your last letter, I can no longer 
doubt of the truth of those salutary effects which are said 
to have been produced by the application of certain 
written words. I have myself experienced the possibility 
of die thing: and a few strokes of your pen have abated 
a pain, which of all others is the most uneasy, and the 
most difficult to *be relieved; even the pain, my Cleora, 
of the mind. To sympathize with my sufferings, as Cleora 
kindly assures me she does, is to assuage them; and half 
the uneasiness of her absence is removed, when she tells 
me that she regrets mine. 
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Synpe I thus Assuredly find that you can tirotk mxrades* 
1 will behave likewise thatyou have the gift of prophecy; 
and 1990 no longer despair that the time will came, when 
we shall again meet, sines you have absolutely pronouns 
qd that it will, t have ventured, therefore, (ak you mil 
sec by pay last letter) already to name the day. In the 
mean time, I amuse myself with doing every thing than 
looks like a preparation for my journey; egm apr» ie 
braccia per stringfroi qff&ttuoaamnte al mio senno. 

. The truth is, you are every instant in my thoughts, 
and each occurrence that antes suggests" you to my re¬ 
membrance. If I sep a clear sky, fwish it may extend 
to you; and if I observe a dofidy one) I am uneasy lest 
my Cleora should be exposed to it. I never read an in • 
tercsting story, or a pertinent remark, that I do not long 
to communicate it to you, and learn to double my relish 
by hearing >our judicious observations. I catmot take a 
turn in my garden but every walk tails you into my 
mind. Ah Cleora I I never view those scenes of our for¬ 
mer conversations, without nsigk Judge then bow of¬ 
ten I sigh, when every object that surrounds me brings 
you fresh to my imagination. You remember the atti¬ 
tude in which the faithful Penelope is drawn in Pape’s 
Odyssey, when she goes to fetch the bow of Ulysses for 
the suitors: 

Mnw her tom fto tad the welUlmovn bow. 

And pensive end tpara begqn cp flow. 

I find myself in numberless such tender reveries; and 
if I were ever so much disposed to banish you from iny 
thoughts* it would be impossible I should do so, in a. 
place where every thing that presents itself toikne^ re¬ 
minds me that you were once here. I mutt not expect 
(I ought, not, indeed* for the sake of your repose, to wish) 
to be thus frequently and thus fondly the subject of. your 
meditations; but may I not hope that you employ*. few 
moments at least of every day, in thinking of nini whose 
whole attention js fixed upon you? 

I have sent you, the History of the Conquest of Mexi¬ 
co, in English, which, as it is translated by so good a 
•hand, pill be equally pleasing* and less troublesome, than 



Matting it in the oriimah I long to be of this party in 
yourexpedkiott toueeMr worifbi lately 'was in your 
oonquestrof Italy. Ilow bappily could 1 1 sit by Cleora’s 
side* and pursue the Spaniards in their triumphs, as 1 
formerly did the Romans; or make a transition from a 
nation of heroes to a republic of ants! Glorious days in¬ 
deed ! when we passed whole mornings either With dic¬ 
tators or butterflies; and sometimes sent oat a colony of 
Romans, and sometimes of emibete! r Adieu. I am, &c. 

i t 

, i inmu±4.m« gP33g35g« 

LETTER XXII. 

j ' , ' ,TO FALEHOIT, 

a f 1 J f DfiCa 18, 1T40. 

« Though I aid net convinced 1 by your arguments, I am 
charmed by your eloquence, and admire the preacher at 
the Same time that I dondemn the doctrine. But there 
is no soit of dersodb whose Opinions otie »b more inclined 
to wish right, than those who are ingeniously in the 
wrong; 'who have the art to add grace to error, and can 
dignify mistakes. 

Forgive Aib, then, Palemon, if I am more than com¬ 
monly solicitous that you should review the sentiments 
you advanced, (L will not say supported) with so much 
elegance in your last letter, and that I press you to re¬ 
consider your notions again and again. Can I fail, in¬ 
deed, to wish that* you may find reason to renounce an 
opinion, which may possibly, one day or other, deprive 
me of a friend, and my country of a patriot, while Pro¬ 
vidence, perhaps, would yet have spared him to both ?— 
Cun J foil so regret, that I should hold one of the most 
valuable enjoyments of my life upon a tenure more than 
ordinarily precarious; and that, besides those numberless 
accidents by which chance may snatch you from the 
world, a gloomy sky, or a cross event, may determine 
Palenton to put an-end to a life, which ah who have been 
a witness to must for ever admire ? 5 

Rut, “ does the Supremo Being (you Usk) t spCnSe bis 
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* bounties Upon toadhiwi different froth ail other bene- 
“ factors, and will be terse a gift upon me which is no 
M longer acceptable V* 

Let me demand, in return, whether a creature, so con¬ 
fined in tes perceptions as man, may not mistake his time 
interest, and reject, from a partial regard, what would 
be wall worth accepting upon a more comprehensive 
view ? May not even a mortal benefactor better under¬ 
stand the value of that present he offers, than the person 
to whotn it is tendered ? And shall the supreme Author 
of alt beneficence be esteemed less wise in distinguishing 
the worth of those grants he confers ? I agree with you, 
indeed, that we were called into existence in order to 
receive happiness: bat I can by no means infer from 
thence, that we are at liberty to resign our being when¬ 
ever it becomes a burden, tin the contrary, those pre¬ 
mises seem to lead to a conclusion directly opposite; and 
if the gracious Author of my life created me with an in¬ 
tent to make me happy, does it not necessarily follow, 
that I shall most certainly obtain that privilege^ if* do 
not justly forfeit it by my own misconduct? Numberless 
ends may be answered, if the schemes of Providence, 
by turning aside or interrupting that stream of bounty, 
which our limited reason can in no sort discover. How 
presumptuous, then, must it be, to throw back a grant 
upon tne hands of the great Governor of the universe, 
merely became we do not immediately feel, or under¬ 
stand, its fell advantages! 

That it is the intention of the Deity we should remain 
in this state of being, till his summons calls us away, seems 
as eyident as that we at first entered into it by his com¬ 
mand *. for we can no more continue, than we could, be¬ 
gin to exist, without the concurrence of the same supreme 
interposition. While, therefore, the inhnal powers do 
not cease to perform those functions to which they Were 
directed by their great Author, it may justly, I think, be 
concluded that it is his design they should not. 

Still, however, you urge, u Tbat by putting a period to 
M your owa existence here, yon only alter tire modifica- 
u tioq of matter; and how (you ask) is the order of Pro- 
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u videnoe disturbed by 'Changing the combination of a 
“ parcel of atoms from one figure to another 

But surely, Palemon, there is a fallacy in this reason* 
ing: suicide is something more than changing tins com¬ 
ponent parts of the animal machine. It is striking out a 
sjuritual substance from that raws of beings wherein the 
wibc Author of nature hat placed it, and&rcibly break* 
inginnpon some other order of exteteuQtpfHK) as it is im¬ 
possible for the limited powers of renatfo to penetrate the 
designs of Providence, it can neggrifeigsoved that this 
xs not disturbing the achemeanifliinieE. We possibly 
may be, and indeed most prnhMHgpe, connected with 
some higher rank of creatur^dlpPligihilosophy will ne¬ 
ver be able to determine, that tScMe connexions may not 
be disconcerted by prematurely quitting our present man¬ 
sion. 

One of the strongest passions implanted in human na¬ 
ture is the fear of death. It seems* indeed*, to be placed 
by Providence as a sort of guard to retain mankind with¬ 
in their appointed station. Why, else, should it so uni¬ 
versally, and almost invariably, operate? It is observable 
that no such affection appeals in any species of beings be¬ 
low us. They have no temptation, or no ability, to de¬ 
sert the post assigned to them, and therefore it should 
seem, they have no checks of thisjuud to keep them 
within their prescribed limits* ThvHbneral horror, then, 
in mankind, at the apprehension ofraeir dissolution, car¬ 
ries with it, I think, a very strong presumptive argument 
in favour of the opinion I am endeavouring to maintain: 
for if it were not given to us for the purpose I have sup¬ 
posed, what other can it serve ? Can it be imagined 
that the benevolent Author of nature would have so 
deeply wove it into our constitution, only to interrupt 
our present enjoyments ? • 

I cannot, I confess, discover how tbe practice of sui¬ 
dde can be justified upon any principle, except upon 
that of downright atheism. If we suppose a good pro¬ 
vidence to govern the world, the consequence is undeni¬ 
able, that we must entirely roly upon it- If we imagine 
an evil one to prevail, what chance is there of fiudmg * 
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that happiness id another seme, which we hare in vain 
sought form tbs ? The same malevolent omnipotence 
caa as ehsily pursue us in the next remote, as persecute 
us in this oar first station. 

Upon the whole, P&lemon, prudence strongly forbids 
ee hazardous an experiment as that of being our own ex¬ 
ecutioners. We know the worst that can happen in sup¬ 
porting life under all its most wretched circumstances * 
and if we should be mistaken in thinking it our duty to 
endure a load, which m truth we may securely fay down; 
it is an error extremely limited m its consequences They 
cannot extend beyond tins present existence, and possibly 
may end much earlier whereas no mortal can, with the 
loast degree of assurance, pronounce what «n*y not be the 
t-ftect of acting agreeably to the contrary opinion,— 
1 am, &C« 


LETTER XXIII, 

TO CXYTAKDE&. 

Stpt 2* 

I am by no moan* m the scittnncpts of that thecinn 
of yatoir acflinrtnta tei L w ho, as often as he wa*, picsscd to 
man v, replied eitiSHhat it was too soon or too late and 
1 ttnnk my fUvoonie author, the honest Montaigne, a 
little too settite when he obscncs, upon tins story, qU*d 
Jaut rtfustt Fopportunity & toute action importune for 

—— higher of Uiftgeual bed by far 

And wuh mysterioys reverence 1 deem A (ttion 

Ifowevei, I am not adventurous enough to joSn wrth 
those friends jou mention, who are soliciting yon, it 
«eems to look out for an engagement of this kind, it is 
an muon which requires so much delicacy in the cement¬ 
ing , it is a commerce where so many nice circumstances 
must concur to render it successful, that I Would not 

# venture to pronounce of any two persons, that they are 

* qualified for each other. 
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I do 4iot know:a wopan io ibftittirld^i teems mere 
formed *o render* man of aptse’fcidgenerosity happy in 
Amasun ycfJ. shouhh scarcely have cou¬ 
rage to recommend even Amesm fcwivy fqend. You 
fcwe seen her, I dare say,>a thousand ewes; hut 1 am 
persuaded she never attracted your particular observa¬ 
tion, for she » is the number of those*who are ever over¬ 
looked in a crowd. As often as I converse with *her, 
she puts me in mind of the gulden age: there is an inno- 
cency and simplicity in «U her words and actio&vthat 
equals any thing the poets have described of those pure 
and artless times. Indeed the-greatest part of her life 
has beep spent 'much in the same way as the early inha¬ 
bitants of the world, in that blameless period of it, used, 
wo am told, tb dispose of theirs; under the shade and 
shelter of her own venerable oaks, and in those rural 
amusements which are sure to produce a confirmed habit 
both of health' £hd Cheerfulness. * Amasia never said, or 
attempted to say, a sprightly thing iu all her life; but she 
has done ten tndisand geherons ones: and if she is not 
the most conspicuous figure at an assembly, she never en¬ 
vied or maligned those* who are. Her heart is all tender¬ 
ness and benevolence: no success ever attended any of 
her acquaintance, which did not fill her bosom with the 
most disinterested complacency; as no misfortune ever 
reached her knowledge, that she did not relieve or parti¬ 
cipate by her generosity. If ever she should fall into the 
hands of a man she loves, (and f am persuaded she would 
esteem it the worst kind of prostitution to resign herself 
into any other) her whole life would be one continued 
series of kindness and compliance. The humble opinion 
she has of her own uncommon merit, would make her so 
.much the more sensible other husband’s; and those little 
submissions ou his side, which a woman of more pride 
and spirit would consider only as a claim of right, would 
be, esteemed by Amasia as so many additional motives to 
bar Jpvte and gratitude, 

J}ut, if I dwell any longer upon this nniiable picture, I 
joay he in danger, perhaps, of resembling that ancient 
artist, who grew ouamoured of the* production of his,own* 
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pencil: for ihy*s#cftnrity» therefai%, u well as t» pot’'an 
end to yrnfr trouble, it will he best, I believe, to stop 
here.* lam, &c. ’ J 


LETTER XXIV, 

t6 o^ontes. 

* « 

’ I was apprehensive my last had given yon but too much 
'occasion of recollecting* the remark of one of your ad- 
toured ancients, that “ the art bf eloquence is taught by 
* malt, but it is the Gods alone that inspire the Wisdom 
u Of silence. 9 That wisdom, however, yon are not willing 
T should yet practise; and you must needs, it seems, have 
my farther sentiments upon the subject of oratory. Be it 
than as my friend requires j but let him remember, it is a 
hazardous thing to put some men upon talking on a fo- 
vounte topic. 

One of the most pleasing exercises of the imagination, 
is that wherein she is employed in comparing distinct 
ideas, and discovering their various resemblances. There 
is no single perception of the mind that is not capable of 
an infintte number of considerations m reference to other 
objects; and it is in the novelty and variety of these ifn- 

peered connexions, that the richness of a writer’s genius 
is chiefly displayed. A vigorous and lively fancy does 
not tamely confine itself to the idea which lies before it, 
but looks beyond the immediate object of its contempla¬ 
tion, aad observes hbw it stands in conformity with num¬ 
berless others. It is the prerogative of the human mind 
tthiift td bring its images together, and compare the several 
rivetomstances * bf Similitude that attend them. By this 
Weans, eloquence exercise* a kind of magic power j she 
tantaisefriitatnerabte beauties from the most barren sab- 
jtCtSiWnd give the grace of novelty to the most common. 
The raragitiffttoik iff mas kept awake by the most agreeable 
‘dwMo«. "and entertained with a thousand different views 
jboth of art'and nature, which still terminate upon the 
fljptoncipel object. Fo t this reason I prefer the metaphor 
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to theriiuil*, os wiar mo*a pleasing method,of illustration. 
Id the former* the action of the mind is less languid, as it 
is employed at one and the same instant, in comparing 
the resemblance with the idea it attends; whereas, in the 
latter, its operadonsttmnore slow,-being obliged to stand 
still, as it were, in order to contemplate first the principal 
object, and then its corresponding image. 

Of all the flowers, however, that embellish the regions 
of eloquence, there is none of a more tender and delicate 
nature; as there is nothing wherein a fine writer is more 
distinguished from one ef an ordinary class, than in the 
conduct and application of this figure. He is at liberty, 
indeed, to range through the whom compass of creation, 
and collect his images from every object that surrounds 
him. .But though he may be thus amply furnished with 
materials, great judgment is required in choosing them: 
for to render a metaphor perfect,it must not only be apt, 
hut pleasing; it must entertain, as well as enlighten. 
Mr. Dryden, therefore, can hardly escape the imputation 
of a very unpardonable breach of delicacy, when,'in the 
dedication of his Juvenal, he observes to tne Earl of Dor¬ 
set* that “ some bad poemB carry their owner’s marks 
“ about them—some brand or other on tbif, buttock> or 
** that car, that it is notorious who arc the owners of the 
“ cattle.” The poet Manilius seems to have raised an 
image of the same injudicious kind, in that compliment 
which be pays to Homer in the following verses: 

&0iugue a* ore prqfhaoa 
Q/prda poaterifUu latpcev in ckrmtne duxit. 

I could never-read these lines without calling to mind 
those grotesque heads, winch are fixed to tfro roof of the 
old building of King’s college in Cambridge; which tbc 
ingenious architect has represented in the act of vomiting 
out-the rain, that fells through certain pipes most judi¬ 
ciously stuck in their mouths lor that purpose. Mr. Ad¬ 
dison, recommends a method of trying the propriety of a 
metaphor, by drawing it out in visible representation.— 
Accordingly, I think this curious conceit of the builder 
might be employed to the advantage of the youth in that 
university, and serve for as proper an illustration of tftu 
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,pfop«dit£ qf v the ponty,image, as that ancient pitfqno 
Muffin $Uqu mentions, wtaffc*8om?r w?i»gmwl v}*h * 
^rpiyp running fipift hi* <mo*#> and a ifwipe 5 *f poets 
* di^nce^ • * , .. •/.. . 

, „ Buj< Jbpa^es, a >qtrt*fp.jdeposum which » 

.jpqo^itu^a perfyft me^phor; a writer of true piste and 
tgenius will always single oat the mast obvious images* 
and pl^ce £bem in the most unobserved.points of isesem- 
t lriance, Accordingly* aU-allusions which point to the 
,more abstruse branches of the arts or sciences, and with 
which none can be supposed to be acquainted but those 
who have gone far into the deeper studies, should he 
carefully avoided, not only as pedantic, but impertinent; 
ns they pervert the tingle use of this figure, and add nei- 
thcr grace nor force to the idea they wonld elucidate*— 
The most pleasing metaphors, therefore, arc those which 
are derived from the more frequent occurrences of art or 
nature, pr the civil transactions and customs of mankind. 
Thus, how expressive, yet at the same time how faimlinr, 
is that image which Otway ha9 put into the mouth of Me- 
tellus, in bis play of Coius Marius, whore he calls SuU 
picius 

That mad wild bull whom Muriu* lets Ioomi 
O n Mrh occasion, when he'd make Home [eel him, 

* To (ml dcrir laws and liberties i* ill’ air' 

it i • 

But I never mqt with a more agreeable, or a more sig¬ 
nificant allusion, than one in Quintus Cqrtius, which >s 
borrowed frpm the most ordinary object in xornmon life. 
Xluit author represents Crater us as dissuading AJexaudcr 
froqu continuing his Indian expedition, against enemies 
tyo contemptible, he teUs him, for the glory of his anus; 
Oi»d concludes this speech with the following beautiful 
thought; CUb gloria ofoolewit in sordidis hustibus: nee 
qtfidyuam indignius es( quam consumi mm ubi nun potent 
extendi. Now I am got into Latin quotations, I cannot 
foi hear mentioning a most beautiful passage, which I 
lately had the pleasure of reading, and which 1 will voiv- 
' tm*e v tp produce as equal to any thing of die same kind, 
'either hi ancient or modem composition. I met with it 
,jp‘ithr speech of a young orator tp whqw 1 have the hap¬ 
piness to be related, and who will one day, I persuade 
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'myself, prove as great an Mur to his cotin tryav he% 
at?’ptesent t6 that leafofed bdrfety df wbteh he is a mem- 
her. Hlitapfcakittg of the writirtgsbf a^oelebHtteld pre¬ 
late, who received his education far that faiftous seitrfhary 
toSvfcfeh'he bdkrttg^ khtf ittogtniteft the peculiar elegance 
which distinguishes all that ahthofs performances, by the 
following jnst and pldasirtg assemblage of diction nhd 
imagery : In qutfdcumqdfi ' be parabdt (et per brfinhi 
$me vermtilc tMidi se dutk ingehium) neteito qua hut mi 
tali proprid, Id iftuminavtt i hand dissirtritr ei tnlrco Tttutni 
radio, qut per totam tabulam glistens earn vert! tutirfi denun - 
tiat. As there is nothing more entertaining t6 f be ithagina¬ 
tion than the productions of the fine arts; chefe is no Kind 
of similitudes or metaphors which are in general morn 
striking, than those which -allude to their properties ftqd 
’ effect^. It is with great judgment, therefore, that the 
ingenious author of the dialogue concerning the 1 decline 
Of eloquence among the Romans, recommends to Ills 
orator a general acquaintance with the whole circle of the 
polite arts. A knowledge of this sort furnishes an at*> 
thor with illustrations of the* most agreeable kind, arid 
sets a gloss upon his compositions which enlivens them 
with singular grace and spirit. 

Were I to point out the beauty and efficacy of meta¬ 
phorical language, by particular instances, I should rather 
draw my examples traiu the moderns than the ancients j 
the latter being scarcely, I think, so exact and delicate in 
this article of composition, as the fbrnrCr* Tfie great im¬ 
provements, indeed, in natural knowledge, winch have 
been made m these Inter ages, have opened a vein of 
metaphor entirely unknown to the ancients, and enriched 
the fancy of modern wits with a new stock of the most 
pleasing ideas: a circumstance which must give them a 
very considerable advantage over the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. I am sure, at least of all the writings with which I 
have been conversant, the works of Mr. Addison wi)l 
afford the most abundant supply of this kind, in all its 
variety and perfection. Truth and beauty bf imagery ib, 
indeed, his characteristics! distinction, and the principal 
point of eminence which mteos his style above that v of 
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every Author in any language that has fallen within inj 
notice, lie is every where highly figurative; yet, at the 
same time, he is the most easy and perspicuous writer I 
have ever perused. The reason is, his images are always 
taken from the most natural and familiar appearances \ 
£s they ere chosen with the utmost delicacy add judg¬ 
ment. Suffer me only to mention one out of a thousand 
1 could name, as it appears to me the finest and most ex- 
Wrdsrive that ever language conveyed. It »in one of 
ms inimitable papers upon Paradise Lost, where he is tah- 
big notice of those changes in nature Which the author 
Of that truly divine poem describes as immediately Suc¬ 
ceeding the fall. Aushnt hther prodigies, Milton repre* 
tents the nun in an edinMp’&ad at the same times bright 
dSud in the western np» sf the heavens descending 
with a hand of angels. ^ afe,’ Addison, in order to ShSw* 
his author's art and judgment in the conduct and dispo¬ 
sition of this subltmJPacenery, observes) 44 the whole the&~ 
M tre of nature is darkened, that this glorious mathink 
* may appear in all its lustre add magnificence.* I know 
ant, Orontos, whether yoa will agree in sentiment with 
me; but 1 must confess I am at a loss which to admire 
most upon this occasion, the poet or the critic. 

There is a double beauty in images of (his kind When 
they are not only metaphors, hut illusions. I was much 
pleased with an instance of this uncommon species, in a 
little poem entitled The Spleen . The author of that piece 
(who has thrown together more original thoughts than I 
Over read m the same compass of lines) speaking of the 
advantages of exercise in dissipating those gloomy va¬ 
pours, which are so apt to hang upon some minds, em¬ 
ploys die following image: 

^ Jlirow tjyt a stone, the giant dies. 

You will observe, Orontes, that the metaphor here is 
conceived with great propriety of thought, ir we consider 
it only in its primary view; but when we see it pointing 
still farther, and hinting at the story of David and Goliah, 
■ft receives a very considerable improvement from this 
‘ d&ubfo application. 
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It mist be owned* some of the greatest authors, both 
ancient and modern, have made many remarkable slips 
in the management of this figure* and have sometimes ex- 
pressed themselves with as much impropriety as an honest 
sailor of my acquaintance, a captain of a privateer, who 
wrote an account to his owners of an engagement, “ in 

* which be had the good fortune,” he told them, “ of having 
“ only one qf hhAnnir shot through the nose.” The great 
caution, therefore,, should be, never to join any jdqa to a 
figurative expression, which would not be applicable to 
it in a literal sense. Thus Cicero, in his treatise De Cla¬ 
ris Ontfqrifruh speaking of the family of the Scipios, is 
guilty of an impropriety of this kind: O generosam stir* 
pern (says he)*f Umquam in unam arborem pktra genera, 
m in istam domain multorum inritam atque llluminatain 
sapient iam. Mr* Addison, likewise, has fallen into an er¬ 
ror qf the same sort, where he observes, “ There is not a 

* single view of human mature, which is not sufficient to 
M extinguish the seeds of pride.” In this passage he evi¬ 
dently unites images together which have no connexion 
with each other. When a seed has lost its power of ve¬ 
getation, I might, in a metaphorical sense, say it is ex¬ 
tinguished : but when, in the same sense, I call that dis¬ 
position of the heart which produces pride the seed of 
that passion, I cannot, without introducing a confusion 
of ideas, apply any word to seed but what corresponds 
with its real properties or circumstances, 

Another mistake in the use of this figure is, when dif¬ 
ferent images are crowded too close upon each other, or 
(to express myself after Quintilian) when a sentence sets 
out with storms and tempests, and ends with hre ao4 
flames. A judicious reader will observe an impropriety 
of this kina in one of the late essays of the inimitable au¬ 
thor last quoted, where he tells*ns, “that women were 
“ formed to temper mankind, not to set an edge upon 
“ their minds, and blow up in them those passions which 
“ are too apt to rise of their own accord.” Thus a cele¬ 
brated orator, speaking of that little blackening spirit in 
mankind, which » fond of discovering spots in toe prigqt- 
est characters, remarks^ that when persons of this cast 
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of temper have mentioned any virtue of their neighbour, 
44 it is well if, to balance the matter, they do not clap 
41 «ome fault into the opposite scale, that so flip eotffay 
** may not go off uith flying colmn,? Dr. Swift-also, 
whose style is the must pure and simple of aay of our 
chiseic writers, end who does not seem in general very 
fond of the figurative manner, is not always free from 
censure in his management of die metaphorical language. 
In his Essay on tho Dissentions of Athens and Home,' 
speaking ttf tlie populace, he takes notice, thaty “ though 
44 in their corrupt notions of divine worship, they are apt 
4< to multiply their gods, yet their earthly devotion is 
** geklaui paid to above one idol at a time, whose oar 
44 they pull with less murmuring and much more skill*' 
“ than when they shared the fading, or even hold the 
44 helm? The most hijlidicidus writer could not possibly 
have fallen into a more absurd inconsistency of metaphor 
than this eminent wit has inadvertently been betrayed 
into, in this passage. For what connexion is there be¬ 
tween worshipping and roaring, and who ever heard be¬ 
fore of pulling the oar of an idol ? 

As tliere are certain metaphors which are common to 
all language, there are others of so delicate a nature, as 
not to bear transplanting from one nation into another, 
Tliere is no part, therefore, of the business of a transla¬ 
tor more difficult to manage than this figure, as it re¬ 
quires great judgment to distinguish when it may, and 
inuy not, be naturalized with propriety and elegance.— 
The want of this necessary discernment has led the com¬ 
mon race of translators into great absurdities, and is one 
of the principal reasons that performances of this kind 
arc generally so insipid. What strange work, for instance, 
would an iujudiciou* interpreter make with the following 
metaphor in Ilomer? . 

Nun yxf 5a vavrtaat r vrri fvpe ax&xs. 

It. x. 173. 

But Mr, Pope, by artfully dropping the particular image 
yet retaining the gene ml idea, has happily preserved the 
spifjt ot Jus author, aod at the same time humoured the 
different state of his own countrymen. 
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And oovryOrotrtes, do you not think'it high tuilc to 
dismissed from this fairy hmd ? Permit me, however, 
just to add* that this figare, which casts so much light 
and beauty upon works pf genius, ought to be- entirely * 
banished from the severer composkiotts of philosophy. * 
It is the business of the latter to separate resemblances, 
not i to find them, and to deliver her discoveries‘in the* 
plainest and most unomamented expression*.* Much dis^ 
pote, and, perhaps, many terrors, might have been Abid¬ 
ed, if metaphor had been thus confined> within its proper 
limits, and never wandered from the regions bf eloquence 
nod poetry, I am, dec* v 1 


1 better xkv. 

' 1 TO raiLOTta. 

August 5,1T44. 

Don't you begin to- think that I ill deserve the pre¬ 
scription you sent me, since I have scarce'had the man* 
n«?is even to thank you for it? It aunt he Confessed I * 
have neglected to honour mg physician with (he honour 
due unto him: that is, L have omitted nos ouly what I 
ought to have performed by good-breeding, but what I 
am expressly enjoined by my Bible. I am not, however, 
entirely without excuse j a silly one, 1 own; neverthe- * 
less, it is the truth. I have lately been a good deal one* 1 
of spirits. But at length the fit is over. Amongsi the ‘ 
number of those things which are wanting to secure me 
from a return of it, i must always reckon the 'company 
of my friend. I have, indeed, frcqupnt occasion for you; 
not in the way of jour profession, but in a better : in 
the way of friendship. There i$ a hdaling quality iu that 
intercourse, which a certain author has, with infinite pro¬ 
priety, termed the medseme if life. it is a medione 1 ' 1 
which, unluckily, boa almost wholly out of my tdttfdh* 
fortune having separated me fiom those few friends 1 
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whom I pretend or desire to claim. General acquaint* 
aiices, you know, I am not much inclined to cultivate; 
so that I am at present as much secluded from society as 
if I were a sojourner in a strange land Though retire¬ 
ment is my dear delight, yet, upon some occasions, I 
think I have too macn of it; and I agree with Balzaft 
que to solitude est certainement wne belle chose: mats ily 
a pltntir devoir quelqdun qui sache repondre; d qui on 
puisse dire de terns en taps, que la solitude est une belle 
chose. But I must not forget, that, as I sometimes want 
company, you may as often wish to be alone; and that 
I may, perhaps, be at this instant breaking in upon ope 
of those hours which you desire to enjoy without inter¬ 
ruption* I will only detain you, therefore, whilst I add 
that I am, &c. 4 


LETTER XXVI. 

* 

TO PHIDIPPU6. 

May 1,1T45. 

If that friend of yours, whom you are desirous to add 
to the number of mine, were endued with no other quality 
than the last you mentioned in the catalogue of his vn- 
tues; I should esteem his acquaintance as one of my most 
valuable privileges. Wheu you assured me, therefore, of 
the generosity of his disposition, I wanted no additional 
motive to embrace your proposal of joining you and him 
at**. To say truth, I consider a generous mind as the 
noblest work of the creation, and am persuaded, when¬ 
ever it resides, no real merit can be wanting. It is, per¬ 
haps, the most singular of all the moral endowments. I 
am sure, at least, it ispften imputed where it cannot justly 
be claimed. The meanest self-love, under some refined 
disguise, frequently passes upon common observers for* 
this godlike principle; and I ha\c known many a popular 
action attributed to this motive, when it flowed from no 
higher a source than the suggestions of concealed vanity. 
Good-nature, as it has many features in common with this 
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tion of the soul; and if jjd»»oreireresi^ilym©hide,«fi 
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communicating jlo me w treasure* 'winch I Knew mritfli 
better how to value thadldieVto deserve. Benssurdl 
therefore, {faugh X^rlimiiiftMiionecf thosopohjoad* 
conph&hments yon enMMMfa yefy after what you hard 
informed me concerning 1 ui4m^ I ahould esteem hid 
friendship ef, snore nt($ thnfl aft tfaiM*niag<Gf anaedt 
Greece, and all the w*d of*nrefans Italy. I arn^doei * 
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Tto fimd to reach the distanrfpatba oftfaaie, 
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Tto when the tettod tortwu toft* the tby, 

And, ail nnikiUty tMrib able pimas«y } 

Th* experienc'd sire prescribes th* ad venrrona height, 
Guides the youftgpm^B^^ the fight. 

LETTti'fi .’ 1 XXVIII. 


to yAVbtotv*, 


right enthusiasts^ Wfito, iOddd|tfbft Uflk of _ 

as a virtue, or piade h ih a ttecSi Iftderaferfbr, f can a£ 
mire the generous Warmth of tbdifseh&hfcnts i When 

they go so far as UfhnKd it a*sentJifs‘ qtfWficm, OtohUp, 
justiQe herself ought not hi' Jbtfd pardfc^lrtr casd», f ti 
yield to this their supreme aflUdtiftn of the fiiritjf 
I coufess, they lease me>far betad* * m 
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If we hail net a treatise extant upon the subject, wfi 
should sauigi bcikve this fact, upon the credit of those 
authors^ who have delivered k down to ust but Cicero 
lmoself has.Ventured to take the affirmative side of this 
debate, in his* celebrated dialogue inscribed Leslies. He 
followed* it seems, iu this notion* the sentiments of the 
Oreden JheophiuiM, who publicly maintained the same 
astonishing theory. 

It must fan confessed,’ however, these admirers of tbe 
ffilse sublime in friendship talk Upon this subject with so 
much caution, and i» such general terms, that one is in* 
dined to think they themselves a little suspected the vab* 
dtty of those very principles they would inculcate* We 
find, at least, a remarkable instance to thee purpose, m 
a circumstance related of Chib, one of those famous 
sages who are distinguished by the pompous title of tbe 
wise men of Greece 

That celebrated philosopher, beindupen his deatH-bed, 
addressed himself, we are informed, to his friends who 
stood rofind him, to Use following effect *. “ J cannot, 
u through the course of a long life, boh back with uneasi- 
“ ness upon may sinde instance of my conduct, unless, 
M perhaps, on that which*! aui going to mention, wherein, 
w I coufess, T am still doubtful whether I acted as 1 ought, 
“ or not. I was once appointed judge, iu conjunction 

* with two others, when say particular friend was ar- 

* raigned before us* Were the laws to have taken their 

u free course, he must ioeritably have been condeniucd 
u to die. After much debate* therefore, with myself, 
“ 1 solved upon this expedients I gave say own vote 
u accordion to my conscience* bus, at tbe same time,caa* 
u pbyed ail my eloquence to prevail with my associates 
a to absolve the criminal*’ Now 1 cannot but reflect upon 
u tbid act with concern, ns tearing there was something of 
u perfidy, in persuadiimothers to go counter to what £ 
u myself esteemed rijght? > 

It does not, eeitsul^ require any great depth of ca¬ 
suistry to pronounce upon p case o# this nature. And 
yet mid Tolly* that great master of reason, been Chib's 
confessor, upon this occasion, it mvery plain, he nauld 
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have given him absolution, to the jast scandsd «f the mbit 
ignorant curate that vm Mfad d emntof village. 

What I hare hem elaierved, tall eapest, if? mistake 
not, m very clear uaswtaftO''the qutatum you propose: 
4 * Whence it should hwngtitw meet with instances 

* of friendship among the 0 |tMk* and Hole ass, far bu* 
“ pfcrior to* any thing of< the tawv itad which modern 
** times have produced? 9 For while the greatest an* 
muses among thawdtapleytaldtair frdeiits in exalting tjhig 
noble affection, end it riaseacoUtwged even by the fatal 
themselves; what effects might not one expect to arise 
from the tataurrence ef such powerful Cantus? The 
several examples of this 4 ind,which you have pointed 
out, are uadjiibtwfly highly animating and singular: to 
which give me leave to tod one instance, no leas re* 
markable* though, i thidl^aot so commonly observed, * 

' Eudasnidas, the Corinthian, (at the story is related in 
Lucianfe Texans) though in low eiretkinstanees htiWSelf, 
was happy ia the friendship of two very wealthy persons, 
Chamenns and Ateqpent. Eudamirias, inritug* himself 
drawing near his end, made his will in the fallowing 
terms: u l leave my maths? to Are*hem, to bemain- 
“ tained and protected by him in Harold age, I bequeath 
M to ChariXeiWB'the edre of my daughter; desiring that 

* he would see her disposed of in marriage, and portion 
u her, at the same time, with as ample a fortune as his 
44 circamatanoes shaH admit; tad, in ease of the death 
“ ef either of these my two* friends, I substitute the sur- 
“ vivor ift his place/ 

This wiM was looked upon, by some, as we may well 
imagine, to he extremely ridicoloas: howevex, the fagfc* 
tees received information of it with very different senti¬ 
ments, accepting of their respective legacies with great 
satisfaction. It happened that Ctarisenus died a few 
days after bis friend, the testator: the survivorship, there¬ 
fore, taking place m favour of Aretheus, he, accordingly, 
not only took upon himself the* case of hit friend’s mo¬ 
ther, bat also made an equal distribution of his estate 
between tins child of fiudaands% and nn oofy daughter^ 
of hit own, solemnizing both tbesr marriages on the same* 
day. 
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I do sot rtcolloct that aoy of the moderns havrrai&M 
their notions of friendship to these extravagant heights, 
eacejrtmgronly a very similar French author, who talks 
in a more romantic strtun upon this subject than oven the 
■mitts themselves. Couai<ytn^ Hudippui, believe h 
man in earnest^ whoahtetid&Sett that the secret one has 
swum neverSo reveal, may, wsthost paijuryybe discovered 
to oads friend ? Yet the nbnest >Motit!iiigne has ventured 
gmvely to advance thb extraovdiaaiy ooefcriae, in cloak 
end positive terms. Bet i neverknew ataetisible man ia 
my Ub| that was aotetn enthusiast epos some favourite 

G iitt; as, indeed, there is nQne«wheeek*is mere excuse 
i than in the article of friendship*’ ith that which c£ 
finds the most * pleasing ftdiwhiaerf our days; if, there¬ 
fore, we see it now and then break out with a more dim 
reasonable warmth ,aad lustre, who is there that will not' 
be inclined to pardon an excess* which can only flow from 
the most generous principles 1 Adieu* I am, &c* < 

i 

* ' ' ■» 

LfiTTEH XXIX. 

TO TBS SAME., 

July 3, 

Whe* I mentioned grace as emmtial in oonstitiitnig 0 
fine writer, I rather hoped to have fo un d my sentiments 
reflected hack with a dearer light by yours, than ima- 
ghted yon would have called upon me to explain in formy 
what I only threw out by accident To confess the 
tenth, I know not whether, after aU that can be said to 
illustrate, this uncommon quality, it must not at last be 
resol vedditto the poet's ndptm mtmtfrare et tentio tnntumi 
In cases of this kind, where language does not supply ad 
with proper words te express the notions of one's imtt<V 
we can only convey v our eentitnents in figurative terms'*, a 
defect which neeteserily introduces some obscurity. 

I will not, therefore, undertake so mark out, with any 
won of preasion, that idea which I would express by the 
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word frace : <tod> pcriilgdpMMrke (dearly de¬ 
scribed 4 than jntijr dnei* (EV^pm you# however,* to 
genital intimation ofwftat Xs*®*n f whenjptappiy^ihat 
aunnito camposititsto/of pommel would it to 

tbat^aByair^PlbichteO iwmfiBbsfchr difltingmgfaescertain 
persons of a, genteel aadfibHalioaek* Jfonecmstv 111 ^ 
Ofdyda shfe phmaffeo besiity pUogfo'parte) lnt< antes 
from the fw ml paknnttry end komtmdtiftbafihe whole, 
^miinrijaay fce jaaftanXis senthttentSpiMy in hiaifc 
gnats, * and * dear m <lifi» espressiOO; «ja*naay ifewp as 
dams to be admitted into, toe rank'of finished wtoisn. 
Those several member* must be united^ ns 

mutually to seiedt beauty upon ton other & their as* 
rungamentnoat besoinw^disppned as not to admit of 
the least transtoiiuon, wrntbot asnsifest^^idiee^to thnr 
tPitirb pietsei The thoaghttytto txtteftuhm%thedl»JKQns, 
and die diction should apppor easy and natisrai, and seem* 1 
to arise like so many hpohtnoycus productions, rather 
than as the effects of art or labour. 

Whatever, ihe»fef» g iainrciid,^r affected, in the senti¬ 
ments ; whatever is pompous, or pedantic, in the expres¬ 
sion, is the very jevprpe of igroee,- : Her'mien is neither 
that of a prude nor a coauet ; 'she is regular without for¬ 
mality, and sprightly without being fantastical* Grace, 
in short, is to good wrifStfg whafc*a proper light is to a fine 
picture} it Uot only shews all the figures in their several 
proportions and rdaiSow, butjrimw* them in tie mdst 
advantageous .manner. 4 ^ 

Af> gentility {to resume my former illustration) appear** 
in the mionttyt action* end improves the most inoonsiden* 
able gesture ; to greet it discovered in the placing even 
of a single ewtd^nf the turn of n mere 'expletive. Ne* 
then is this inexpressible quality confined to one specie* 
of composition only, butoxteudMQ »ll tihoVarioiy kinds? 
to thq humble pastoral at Bellas to die lofty epic# front 
the (Slightest letter to the most sqfanra discourse* » 
I know not whether Sir. William Temple may not ba 
considered as the (first of our prpso authors# who in took 
duefd a graceful «Mnaeniptn our languid > * Attaint that 
qmMti? dees not, ftpmjto have (appeared oady^ot spread* 
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fer amongst; u*« But wheresoever we ttoy took for id 
cOigin, it 41 certainly to be found iu it* highest perfection 
in tbe mayepf a gentleman whose writings will feeds** 
tinguished so long as politeness and good sense have any 
admirers. That becoming air which Tally esteemed dan 
criterion of fine composition* and which every reader* be 
Says, imagines so easy to be imitated* yet will find eodif* 
4cwb to attaint is tbe prevailing characteristic of all that 
excellent author’s moat elegant performances. Inn word* 
one may justly apply to him what Plato, in hie allegorical 
language* says of Aristophanes; that tbe Graves having 
acarched all die world round for a temple wherein they 
might for ever dwell, settled at last in the breast of Me. 



LETTER XXX. 


TO CLTTASSBR, 

Cam it then be true, Clytander, that, after aft the fine 
things which have bden said concerning the love of our 
country, it owes its rise to the principles you mention* 
and was originally propagated among mankind in order to 
‘ cheat them into die service of the community ? And is 
it tlius, at last^ that the most generous of the human pas* 
sions, instead of hearing the sacred signature of nature* 
can produce no higher marks of its legitimacy than rhe 
suspicious impress of art? Tbe question is worth, at 
least, a few thoughts $ and X will juts run over the piinci* 
pal objections in your letter, without drawing them up, 
however, in a regular form. 

Th*(t#be true happiness of the individual cannot arise 
from the tingle exercise of the mere selfish principlel/i* 
evident, I think, above all reasonable contradiction. If a 
man would thoroughly eftyoy his own being, he must* of 
necessity, look beyond it} ml private satisfactions always 
increasing in the same proportion with which he promotes 
those of others. Thus Mt&mtmwst, if rightly directed, 



lows through the nearer charities of relations, friends, 
and dependents, till it rises, and dilates itself into pend' 
ral benevolence. But if ever? addition which we make to 
tbs welfare of others be really ad advancement of our 
ewn$ she love of our country must necessarily, upon a 
principle of self-interest, be a passion founded in the 
strictest reason $ because it is a disposition pregnant with 
she gteatest possible pood, which the limited powers of 
man are capable of producing. Benevolence, therefore, 
points to our country, as to her only adequate mid: 
whatever falls short of that glorious end, is too small for 
her foil gratification < and all beyond is too immense for 
her grasp. 

Thus our country appears to have a claim to our af¬ 
fection, as it has a correspondent passion in the human 
breast: a passion, not raised artifices of policy, or 

propagated by the infection oi enthusiasm, but necessa¬ 
rily resulting from the original constitution of our species, 
and conducive to tlie highest private advantage of each 
individual. When Cultras, therefore, or the two Decii, 
sacrificed their lives, in order to rescue their community 
from the calamities with which *it was* threatened, they 
were by no means impelled (as jm seemed to represent 
(hem) by a political pnrenzy, but acted on the most solid 
and rational principles* The method they pursued, for 
that purpose, was dictated, I confess, by the most absurd 
and groundless superstition i vet, while the impression of 
that national belief remained strong upon tlieir minds, 
and they were thoroughly persuaded that falling, in the 
manner we are assured they did, was (he only effectual 
means of preserving their country from ruin; they took 
the most rational measures of consulting their private 
happiness, by thus consenting to become tlie public vic¬ 
tims. Could it even be admitted (what, with any degree 
of probability, never, indeed, can be admitted) that these 
glorious heroes considered lame as thw vainest df shadows 
and had no hopes of an afterlife in any other scene of 
existence; still, however, their conduct might be justified 
as perfectly wise* for surely, to a mtod that was not 
wholly utmmmd aa the. lowest dregs of the-moat coft* 
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twted* selfishftami that had 

ww# geaenou* and socud adaption ^*he dtougb^^^m 
ing^prefeoreita mei* joy Wes existence (fcr *u<d»i« wash 
hayUibeeu) 4o thp supposed preseruation piiWHston oft 
one's.(Mow-creatum*, must have* been ftemu^pamfeJi 
tfm a»4ho4Pfti?d deaths* , ., *wi * tfrt , > *'») * »* s »i 
Xcmwai, however, but egWkiftuth you^hAt this af*j 
fection was productive of infinite mispfeiefre vnajafeMtd, as> 
it broke t <mfc>emoijg the Romans, ip the impious aftiritmf 
their, wyust conquests* But it should bo jmewfeered* 
Attho>«me thne» that it is the usual artifice of 
to mask herself in, the semblance of ipatmtosm. «Aud b 
can be iip just objection to the nobfahto^the social palm 
spins, that i%,» capable of being jnflamcd tagwnd its n*r 
tpral beat# and turned, by the arts efjpaltey* tOiMomoto 
tho^ ^ dei^fuve»pu^po8€0, i w^ oh^it teas opgwdJy iw 
planted to prevent. 

# This seat for-our coantg y <h > » * indeed ; become irra¬ 
tional, not only when it thus pushm us on to act counter 
to the natural rights or any eshir<ctfmMnity; but, like¬ 
wise, when it impels os to take the measures of violence 
in opposition to the general sbifate of bur own. For may 
not puhhc happiness be estimated by the same standard 
as that of private! and as every anairsown opinion must 
determine hie particular satisfaction, shall not the gene- 
rpl^iuipo be considered a* deprive pi the question eon- 
cwmg gepew interest? Far W 1# hcweyer, from jnsin 
nparipg, fbat (hq Arne fpetfam pf mankind, m* their cqJ- 
le^pe papaqities, depend? amgjy open* prevailing fancy* 
aity mm than it do#s in Itbeit.separa^; undoubtedly, in 
hfiih pittance Ab*y map egpally, eipbrace a &he Merest. 
But ,vvhe»wf. the case# 1 should hardly imagine 

that &hoMe^wr,*fm«fcy*<qu the one hand, ipr of one 
netgbhpfc4ft % oshur,>yvould justify any methods of 
hrtUgipg^ham'40 a wiser «?h«a* than those of calm nod, 
ranoiMjmrsupaion* , t 
X pinpoint present ueonUeot vyhtab of the ancient urn, 

thoracis th*t£mnmmnaAhe£apj^^ have been* 

tqwamou*4,of ndye(M)P^tp»e»^SW9tic power, as to* 
r*wt iho ww*#- jthms dmeuum# <tJw»«gb g«n©r 
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itottSly ttoM >t& 'them by the Rdmens.'* Iteareefyf 
suppose, can^thei* be an ! 

remarkable depravity tjf national tost*', and Of’n'tnor# 
folse aekebithm of pattlteiateifiure t yet, even k'tHis 
malum,’it should seem the highest injustice? (0 have aft*' 
tempted, by force, and at the expeitoep perhaps/of bteT 
the lives in tie state, the imrodaCrion’Ofis foote ktfproV- 
ed system of government. <* tJ < * ' * l< 1 

• la this notion I aid not ritigutaf, bat have the authority 
of Plato tormseff &t my side/ bho held if as h martini of 
undoubted truth, in politics, that the prevailing sentiments 
Of a state, how mUofa soever mistaken, ought by no 
means to be opposed by the measures of violence: a 
martim, which if certain pretended or misguided patriots* 
hold happily embraced, much effosion of dvil blood bad 
been way spared to os* nation. Adieu* I am, dee* * 


LETTER. XXXI. 

TO 2ALAMEDES, <, 

Her. 4,1740. 1 

The 4mm ii ewroott die monads lam, * 

, And hp 4 ,v>ly vttfi doiftjV Wftf) oft the dqp T , 

How then can I better disappoint the gloomy effects'* 
of s louring eky/tbsn by mdling my thoughts off from did 
dull scene before me, and tifachtg them upon On object?' 
which I always e6nsiderwka pleasure P Mudu certain¬ 
ly, are* we indebted W that happy facuJiy, by which, with* 
a sdrtr of magic power, we can bring before oo^Vvmid 1 
whatever has been the subject of its most agreeable con* 1 
tCthpAttiUn* ‘ fri vain, therefore, wenkkthat lately dame, 
who *hab so Often bCeit the tbpiteof our conversations, 
jWCtead’to enjoy yoU Vo hdteal f: hr spite of your favour 
rite philosophy, or even of a more poWferfol divinity ; hi 
spite df'Fertafoe fctesetf, I can place you in ‘itoyWrtew. 
tmto|jjb*half a cettikdref miles ties between? at. Bat tea 1 
I forVrre^toTjO'indeked to imagination only flri*yeu** 
ptt9£ice<f~ and wrife*yWu net somefcknetlctme owe that 



pleasure to yourself? Sorely you might spare me a few 
weeks before the summer ends, without any ineborveni- 
enee to that noble plati upon which I know you are so in¬ 
tent. Aft for my own studies, they go on but slowly: 
1 am, like a traveller without a guide in an unknown 
country, obliged to enquire the way at every turning, ttiifl 
consequently cannot advance with all the expeditioifT 
could wish. Adieu. I am, &c. ' 


LETTER XXXIL 

TO THE SAME# 

< nT ^ Aoi»ft to, 1745. 

TomHMe me, Palamedes, if I mistrust an art, which 
the grqpt^t of philosophers haft called the art of dec giv¬ 
ing, tamAy which the first of orators could persuade the 
people mt he had conquered at the athletic games, 
though*Wcy saw* him felt at his adversary’s feet. The 
voice of Eloquence should ever, indeed, be heard with 
caution; and she, whose boast it has formerly been, to 
make little things appear considerable, may diminish ob¬ 
jects, perhaps, as well as enlarge them, and lessen even 
the charms of repose. But I nave too long experienced 
the joys of retirement, to quit her arms for a more lively 
thistress; and 1 can look upon ambition, though adorned 
ih all the ornaments of your oratory, with the cool in¬ 
difference of the most confirmed stoic* To confess the 
whole truth, 1 am too proud to endure a repulse, and too 
humble to hope for success t qualities little favourable, I 
imagine, to the pretensions of him who would claim the 
, glittering prizes, which apiroete those that run the race 
of ambition. Let those honours, then, you mention, he 
inscribed on the tombs of others; be it rather told on 
1 mine, that i lived and died 

Ulipl«c’4, iwpauvm*4» no mta'a h^lr 01 slave. 

And is hot this a privilege as valuable as any of those 
$bt<fe you have painted to my vitw, to all the warmest 00 ^ 
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tornt* of your enlivening eloquence ? Bruyero, at leas* 
has just now assured me, that, “ to pay one's court tp so 
u nun, nor expect any to pay court to you, is the most 
“ agreeable oi all situations; it is the true golden age/ 
says he, “ and the most natural slots of man/ 

Believe me, however, I aw not in the mistake of those 
ptafp yen justly condemn, as iwagiaiaz that wisdom is 
the companion only of retirement, and that virtue outers 
not thiMfckre open and conspicuoos walks of life: but I 
will confess, at the same time? that th ough it is to Tolly I 
give my applause, it is Atticus that has my affection. 

u Lite/ says a Celebrated ancient, “may be compared 
“ to the Olympic games: some enter into those assem- 
u blies for glory, and others for gain; while there is a 
“ third party (and those by no means the most contempt^ 
* ble) who choose to be merely spectators.** 1 need not 
tell you, Palamcdes, how early it was my inclination to be 
numbered with the last; aad as nature has not formed 
me with powers, am I not obliged to her for having di* 
vested me of every inclination for bearing a part in the 
ambitious contentions of the woild ? Providence, indeed, 
seems to have designed some tempers for thu obscure 
sepnes of life; as there are some plants which flourish 
best m the shade. But the lowest shrub has its use, you 
arc sensible, as well as the loftiest oak; and, perhaps, 
your friend may find some method of cunviucmg you, that 
even the humblest talents are not given in vain. Fai cw el. 
I aiu, &c. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

tO PALEMOft. 

May 98,1748. 

Is it possible you can thus descend from the highest 
concerns to the lowest, and, nfter deliberating upon the 
affairs of Europe, have the humility to enquire into mine ? 
But the greatest statesmen, it seems, liave their trifling at 
well as their pejaous hours; *udd have read of a Moafcn 



consul that amused himself with gathering cockle-shells, 
and of a Spartan monarch who was found riding upon a 
hobby-horse. Ur .shall t rather say, that friendship gilds 
•very object upon which she shines ? As it it th e singular 
character of Palemon to preserve dsat generous flame in 
all its strength and lustre, amidst that ambitious atmos¬ 
phere which is generally esteemed so unfavourable to 
every brighten affection. 

It is upon one or other of those principles alone, that 
you can be willing to suspend your own more important 
engagements, by attending to an account of mine. They 
have lately, indeed, been move diversified than usual, and 
I have passed these three months in a continual succession 
of now scenes* The most agreeable, as well as the far¬ 
thest part of my progress, was te the seat of Hottemius; 
and 1 am persuaded you* will not think my travels havd 
been in vam, since they afford me alt opportunity of in** 
forming you, that our friend is in possession of all that 
happiness which I am sure you wish him. It is probable, 
however, you have net yet heard that he owes the chief 
part of it to female merit; for his marriage/ was con* 
eluded even before those friends, who are most frequently* 
with him, had the least suspicion of Ins intentions. But 
tltough he had some reasons for concealing his designs, he 
lias none for being ashamed of them now *tbcy are exe¬ 
cuted. I say not this from any hasty approbation, but as 
having long known and esteemed the lady whom be lias 
chosen^ and, as there is a* pleasure in bringing two per¬ 
sons of merit to the knowledge of each other, will you 
allow me, in the remainder of this letter, to introduce her 
to your acquaintance? 

Ilortensia is of a good stature, wad perfectly well pro¬ 
portioned ; hut one cannot so properly say her air is gen¬ 
teel, as that it is pleasing: for there is a certain unaffected 
carelessness in her dress and mien, that wins by decrees 
rather than strikes at first sight* if you were to look no 
farther than the upper pant of her face, you would think 
hpr handsome; were'you only to wiamine the lower, you 
would immediately pronounfce the‘reverse; yet there is 
>QpMthing in her eyes which, without any pretence to be 



called fine, gives such-anr agreeable liveliness to her whole 
countenance, that you scarce observe, or soon forget, aft 
her features are not regular. > Her conversation is rather 
cheerful than gay, and more instructive than sprightly ** 
But the principal and most distinguished'faculties of her 
mind are her roemoiy and her judgment, both which site 
possesses in a far higher degree than one usually findf 
even in persons of our sex. She has read roost of the ca» 
pital authors both in French and English; but her chief 
and favourite companions of that kind have lain among 
the historical and dramatic writers. There is hardly a 
remarkable event, in anoient or modem story, of which 
site cannot give a very dear and judicious account; as 
she is equally well versed in all the principal characters 
aud incidents of the most approved stage compositions*' 
The mathematics is not wholly a stranger to her ; and 
though ahe did not think proper to pursue her enquiries 
of that kind to any great length, yet the very uncommon 
facility with which sho entered into the reasonings of that 
scienctvplainly discovered she was capable of attaining a 
thorough knowledge of till its most abstruse branches.-'*-!; 
Her taste, in performances of polite literature, is always 
just; and she is an excellent critic, without knowing any 
thing of the artificial rules of*that science. Her observa¬ 
tions, therefore, upon‘Subjects of that sort, are so much 
the more to be rebed upon, as they are the pure and up*> 
biassed dictates of nuture and good sense. Accordingly 
IiortensiDS, in the several pieces which you know lie baa 

P ublished, constantly had recourse to her-judgment; and’ 
have often heard him, upon those occasions, apply with < 
singular pleasure, and with equal truth, what the tender r 
Propertius says of his favourite Cynthia: 

Me jurat in gremio doefa legate puellee, 

Auribui et purls scripta peaMsse meet : 

Mat, ubi conttgt. rinl, pqpttlt ponjutn vaieta 
Fahula; nan*, douuti&jtyliu, tutus era. 

Bather uncommon strength of understanding has pno*. 
served her from that fatal rock of all femhle knowledge, 
the'-impertinent ostentation of it; and she thinks a re¬ 
serve in this at tide an -essepthd part of that modesty 
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which is the ornament o(‘ her sex. I have heard her ob¬ 
serve, that it i* nor in the acquired endowments of the 
female mind, as in the beauties of her person, wltere it 
may be sufficient praise, perhaps, to follow the example 
of the virgin described by Tasso, who, 

Nun coprc su? beUetae, e non Peipo$e. 

On the contrary, she esteems it a point of decency to 
throw a veil over the superior charms of her understand¬ 
ing : and if ever slic draws it aside, you plainly perceive 
it is rather to gratify lier good-nature than her vanity; 
less in cotnpliunre with her own inclinations, tlian with 
those of her company. 

Her refined sense and extensive knowledge have not, 
however, raised her above the more necessary acquisitions 
of female science; they have only taught her to fill that 
part of her character with higher grace and dignity. She 
enters into nil the domestic duties of her station with the 
most consummate skill and prudence. Her economical 
deportment is calm and steady; end she presides over 
her family like the Intelligence of some planetary orb, 
conducting it in all Us proper directions without violence 
or disturbed efloits. 

These qualities, however^ considerable they, might ap¬ 
pear in a less shilling character, are but unaer parts in 
Ilortensm’s; for it is from tlie virtues ot her heart that 
she derives her most irresistible claim to esteem and ap¬ 
probation. A constant flow of uniform and unalFcctcd 
cheerfulness gladdens her own breast, and enlivens that 
of every creature around her* Her .behaviour, under 
the injuries she has received (for injuries even the blame¬ 
less Hortensia has received) was with all the calm for¬ 
titude of the most heroic patience; as she firmly relied, 
that Providence woujd cither put an end to her misfor¬ 
tunes, or support her under them. And with that ele¬ 
vated hope, she scetned to feel less for herself than for 
tlie unjust and inhuman author of her sufferings, gene¬ 
rously lamenting to sec one, so nearly related to her, 
stand condemned liy that severest and most significant 
pf sentences, the united reproaches of the world and of 
bis conscience. 
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Thus, Palcraon, I have given you a faithful copy of an 
ext elk at original; hut wliethu you will join with me in 
thinking my pencil has been true to its subject, must be 
left, to some future oppoitunity to di termint. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

TO HO&IENSUJS. 

Doe 10 17*0 

I have read o\ ei the tre itise you recommended to me, 
with attention and (Onctin 1 was soiry to find au au- 
thoi, who stems so well qualified to serve the cause of 
tiuth, employing his talents m favour of what appt irs to 
me a most d mgirous eiror. I have often wondcied, in¬ 
deed, at the polity of attain philosophcis of this cast, 
who t ndt ivoui to advance religion by di pieciatuighuman 
natute Mi thinks it would be moic loi ilicmuristoi 
vn’ut, to rcpustnthci congenial (as congennlshi suicly 
is) with our mike, and agietablc to our untainted con¬ 
stitution of soul to prove that tvciy deviation fiom mo- 
i il ic t tituiJe is an opposition to out native bi is, and con- 
tiaiv to those ch.tiactus of dignity which the ( icator has 
umv ers illy nnpi essed upon the mind I his, at least, was 
the punciplc which muiy of the ancunt pmlosophus la- 
bum id to inculcate, as thucis not, pcilnp», ui\ sinjd 
topic in crliiis that might be uiged with moic tiuth, or 
pi cater cfheat y 

it is upou this genctous and c\ dud not on of our spi- 
(its that one of the noblest piccipts ol tin lAcilluit Py- 
riiagoi is is founded n onrm de fjuxXi^a, (says tli it p'lilo- 
oplu r) auaryvno o*«jtov 11k lust and lcidiug di w po- 
situn toen^i^i us on the side of vfitui, was, in tlat 
s i^c’s estimation, to ptestrve, ibove all tilings, iconstant 
ituiui( l to oui own mind, tud to du id nothiii 9 so much 
as to oiiend agmnst its mtiie dignity lhe ingenious 
Mr Norris, I remember, recommends tins pice pt as one 
ol the best, perhaps, tint wa4 ever ncu to tin woild, 
M iy one not justly, then, be surpiiscd to hud it so scl- 

O 
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dom enforced in our modern systems of morality ? To 
confess the truth, ] am strongly inclined to suspect that 
much of that general contempt of every manly principle, 
which so remarkably distinguishes the present tunes, may 
fairly be attributed to the humour of discarding this ani¬ 
mating notion of our kind. It has been the fashion fo 
paint human nature in the harshest and most unpleasing 
colours. Yet there is not, surely, any nigument more 
likely to induce a man to act unworthily, than to per¬ 
suade him that he has nothing of innate worthiness in his 
genuine disposition; than to reason him out of every ele¬ 
vated notion of his own grandeur of soul; and to de¬ 
stroy, iu short, ever^ motive that might justly inspire him 
with a principle ot self-revercnce, that surest internal 
guard heaven seems to have assigned to the human vir¬ 
tues. Farewd. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXV. 

TO CLEOR.V. 

Tnorf.n it was not possible for me to celebrate with 
you, as usual, that happy unrmersary which wc hate so 
many reasons to commemorate, yet I could not sutler 
so joyful a festival to pass by me without a thousand ten¬ 
der relict lions. I took pleasure in tracing hath that 
streuiu to us rise, which has colomcd all iny suet ceding 
days with happiness; as my Clcorn, perhaps, was at that 
very instant running over m her own mind those many 
moments of calm satisfaction which she has denied titan 
the same source. 

My heart was so entirely possessed with the senti¬ 
ments winch this occasion suggested, that 1 touucl my¬ 
self raised into a sort of poetical enthusiasm; and I 
could not ftnbcar expressing, in verse, what I liaie oiten 
said m prose, of the dear author of my most valuable en¬ 
joyments. As I imagined Teran.inta would, by this 
tune, be with ) 0 u, I had a view to her harpsichord in the 
composition, and I desire you would let hci know, I hope 
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«1ic will shew me, at my return, to what advantage the 
most culinary numbers will appear, when judiciously ac¬ 
companied w nh a line voice and instrument. 

I must not forget to tell you, it was m your favourite 
grove, which we have so often traversed together, that I 
indulged myself in these pleasing reveries; as it was not, 
you are to suppose, without having first invoked the 
Genius of the place, and called upon the Muses in due 
form, that I broke out m the following rhapsody: 

ODE FOR MUSIC. 

AIR T 

Thnce has the ending earth, swift pacing, run, 

And thnic a»am aroua I the sun, 

Suit* first tlu white 10 b A priest with aacrodband, 

Sweet union' join d us hand in hand. 

CIIORUS. 

Ml ITeiv'u, and ev’iy friendly pow’r. 

Approv'd the saw and bless d ilic houi 

RrciTAnvr 

Whit tho' in silence sat itd Flymen tied, 

"N ii 1 yic pioclauu d, uoi j.iiltnd crowi d thr God, 

What tho nor least nor ituliiantf was then, 

(\ tin pomp ot joy the hippy util may span ') 
lit Low uutei u d and c nisuous Honour, ltd 
Thi spot It as \ it in the hri I il bt d , 

lilt li, tho (It spoil 1 1 of all he i 111 Lit store, 
loi who shall iu t la i virtue sbettu duw’i * 

AIR II 

“Blest \i th sc list, with ti ni| er blest. 

Wisdom on t iv lips pit>i hs , 

Outlie i uaids thy qtn ioui br< tst, 

Kiuducss til thy action, t,uidts 

SIR TIT. 

• 

TW) home fell bliss is mine, 

1 t’rv mati op qi ttt is thmc, 

1 haste tit poi tint nr, aitlrss mien, 

( um n s« sw 11 1, and hiai t st i r ne 

Sinks my soul with ql iomv p nu ' 

S<< she s mil s’ ’tisjo> iqtm' 

S\v< Us a passion m my bn tst • 
ilaik, she speaks' and all is lest 
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Oft as clouds my paths oVrspiead 
(Doubtful where my steps should Lrcad) 

Mi i , with jud^uu nt’s steady ray, 

Mails, and smooths, the better way. 

CHORUS. 

Chief amonqsr ten thousand she, 

Woithy, sacied Hymen 1 thee. 

While such are the sentiments winch I entertain of my* 
Clcora, can I find myself obliged to be thus distant from 
her, without the highest r« gret ? The truth, believe me, 
is, though both the company and the scene wherein I ain 
engaged arc extremely agreeable, yet 1 find a vacancy in 
my happiness, which none hut you can fill up. Surely 
those who have recommended these little separations as 
necessary to revise the languor of the married state, have 
ill understood its most refined gratifications: there is no 
satiety in the mutual exchange of tender uthi cs. 

There seems to have bccu a tune when a happiness of 
this kind was considered us the highest glory, as well as 
the supreme blessing of human life. I remember, when 
1 was in Italy, to have seen several conjugal inscriptions 
upon the sepulchral monuments of ancient Home, which, 
instead of running out into a pompous p«uicgyric upon 
the virtues of the deceased, mentioned singly, as the most 
significant of encomiums, how many years the paities 
had lived together in full and uninterrupted harmony.— 
The Homans, indeed, in this, as in many other instances, 
afford the most remarkable examples; and it is an ob¬ 
servation of one of their writers, that, notwithstanding 
divorces might very easily be obtained among them, then- 
republic had subsisted many centuries, before there was a 
single instance of that privilege ever having been exerted. 
Thus, my Clcora, you see, however unfashionable l may 
appear in the present generation, I might have been U pt 
in countenance m a former; and by those loo who had 
as much true gallantry and good-sense as one usually 
meets with in this. But affections which are founded m 
truth and natute stand not in need of any precedent to 
support them; and I esteem it my honour no less than 
my happiness, that 1 am, &c. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

TO CLYTANDER. 

» 

Did you imagine I was really in earnest, when I talked 
of quitting ***, and withdrawing from those gilded pros¬ 
pects which ambition had once so strongly set in my 
view ? But my vows, you see, arc not in the number of 
those which are made to be broken; for the retreat I 
had long meditated is now, at last, happily executed. To 
say truth, my^riend, the longer [ lived in the high scenes 
of action, the more I was convinced that nature had not 
formed me for bearing a part iu them; and though I was 
once so unexperienced in the ways of the world, as to be¬ 
lieve I had talents, as I was sure I had inclination, to 
serve my country, yet every day’s conversation contri¬ 
buted to wean me, by degrees, from that battering delu¬ 
sion. 

llow, indeed, could a man hope to render himself ac¬ 
ceptable to the various parties which divide our nation, 
who professes it as his principle that there is no striking 
wholly into the measures of any, without renouncing ei¬ 
ther one's sense or one's integrity ? and yet, as the world 
is at present constituted, it is scarce possible, I fear, to 
do any good in one's generation, (iu public life I mean) 
without listing under some or other of those various ban¬ 
ners which distinguish the several corp." in these our po¬ 
litical warfares. To those, therefore, who may have cu¬ 
riosity enough to enter into my concerns, and ask u rea¬ 
son for iny quitting the town, I answer, in the words of 
the historian, Civ it at is morum tadet pipctque.—Dut lam 
wandering from the purpose of my letter, which was not 
so much to justify my retreat, as tuinclinc you to follow 
me into it: to follow me, 1 mean, as a visitor only; for 1 
love my country too well to call you off from those great 
"services you are capable of doing her. 

I have pitched my tent upon a spot which I am per¬ 
suaded will not displease you. My villa (if you will allow 
me to call by that line name, what, in truth, is no better* 



limn a neat farm-house,) is situated upon a gentle rise, 
which command** a short, though agreeable, view of about 
three miles m uicunifcruice. 1 his is bounded on the 
north by a ridne of hills, which afford me at once both a 
secure shelter and a beautiful prospect; for they are as 
well cultivated as the most lerule valleys. In the front 
of iny [muse, which stands south-east, I have a view of 
the l jvc r that mu-, at the distance of somewhat less than 
a quarter of a mile, at the end of my grounds, and, after 
making several windings and turnings, seems to lose itself 
at the foot of those lulls 1 just now mentioned. As for 
my garden, I am obliged to nature for its diief beauties; 
having no other (except a small spot which fnavc allotted 
for the purposes of my table) hnt what the fields and 
meadows alb rd. These, however, 1 have embellished 
with sonic care, having intermixed among the hedges all 
the several sorts of flowering shrubs. 

But J must not forget to mention what I look upon to 
he the principal ornament of the place; as, indeed, I do 
not recollect to have seen any thing of the kind in our 
English plantations. t have covered a small spot with 
dilFeient sorts of cvcr-grccns, many of which are of a 
spe < ies not vc ry usual in our country. This little plantn- 
lion 1 have branched out into various labyrinth-walks, 
which arc all Lcniumited by a small temple m the ccntic. 
I have a double advantage from this artificial wood ; for 
it not only affords me a very shady rcticnt in summer, 
hut, an it is situated opposite to my library, supplies me 
in winter with a perspective of the must agreeable ver¬ 
dure* imaginable. 

What heightens my relish of this ictireineut, is the 
company of my Cleora; as, indeed, many of the best im- 

{ iroveinents I have made m it arc owing to hints which I 
ia\e received fiom,her exquisite taste and judgment.— 
She will rejoice to receive you as her guest here, and lias 
give n it me in chaigc to remind you, that you have pio- 
miscd to he so. As the business of parliament is now 
drawing to a conclusion, I may urge this to you without 
any imputation upon my patriotism; though, at the same 
Cuue, 2 must add, 1 make a very considerable sacrifice of 
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private interest, whenever I resign you for the sake of the 
public. Adieu. I am, &c. 




LETTER XXXVII. 

TO IIORTENSIUS. 

Are you aware, Hortcnsius, how far I may mislead 
you, when you arc willing to resign yourself to my guid¬ 
ance, through the regions of criticism ? Remember, how* 
ever, that I take the lead in these paths, notin confidence 
of my own superior knowledge of them, but in compliance 
with a request, which I never yet knew how to refuse.-— 
In short, Hortensius, I give you my sentiments, because 
it is my sentiments you require: but I give them, at the 
same time, rather as doubts than decisions. 

After having thus acknowledged my insufficiency for 
the office you have assigned nic, 1 will venture to confess 
that the poet who lias gained oicr your approbation, has 
bceu far less successful with mine. I have ever thought, 
with a very celebrated modern writer, that 

Lr vers le mienr remph, la plus noble ptnsfo, 
bteptut phase <1 I'eypnt quand I'oretue est blcsste. 

Boilcau. 

Thus, though I admit there is both wit in the raillery, 
and strength in the sentiments, of youi fiicnd's moral 
epistle, it hy no means falls in with those notion* [ have 
formed to myself concerning the essential requisites in 
compositions of this kind. lie seems, indeed, to have 
widely deviated from the model he professes to have had 
in view, and is no more like Horace, than Hyperion to a 
Satyr, His delicicncy in point oh versification, not to 
mention his want of elegance in the iiciieral manner of his 
poem, is sufficient to destroy the pretended rescmblancfe. 
Nothing, in truth, can bo more absurd, than to write in 
poetical measure, and yet neglect harmony; as, of all the 
kinds of false style, that which is neither prose nor verse, 
but I know'not what inartificial combination of powerless? 
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words bordered with rhyme, is far, surely, the most in¬ 
sufferable. 

Hut you are of opinion, I perceive (and it is an opinion 
in which yon are not singular) that a negligence of this 
kind mav he justified by the authontV of the Roman sati¬ 
rist . > 1 1 suieh thosi* viho entertain that notion, have not 
.thoroughly attended cither to the precepts or the practu e 
of Horace. He lias attributed, I confess, his satiru d 
composition to the inspiration of a ciit.un Muse, wh« o 
he distinguishes bv the title of the Musa pedestris, and it 
is this evjuissioii which seems to have misled the genera¬ 
lity of his imitators. But though he will not allow her to 
fly, ho hy no me ms intends she should creep * on the 
contrary, it mw he said of the Muse of Hot ace, as of 
the Fa e of Milton, that 

GtdC( is in all her sti ps 

That this was the idea winch Horace himself had of he”, 
is indent, not only from the general air which prevails 
in ln-> satnes and epistles, but imm several express decla¬ 
rations, which he lets tall in Ins progress through them. 
Fa on wheu he speaks of lici in Ins greatest fits of mo¬ 
di stv, and dc^mbes lur as exhibited m his own moral 
suitings, lie nuitmihlily insists upon the case and hm- 
mony ol In : motions. Though he humbly disclaims, in¬ 
dex'd, all pretui-sions to the higher poetry, the at ft spirt - 
tits tt ns, as he calls it; he represents his style as being 
governed hy the tempura terta modostjue, as flowing with 
a certain tegular and agreeable cadence. Accordingly, 
we find him particulaily condemning his predecessor, 
Luciliiis, for the di>sonance of his numbers; and he pro¬ 
fesses to have made the experiment, whether the same 
kind of moral subjc ct might not be ticutcd m more solt 
and easy measui c s. 

Quid iti»t it noimct Lurili stripta tegtnfn 
Quart n, mint Ufius, unot mum limit negHrit 
fiivi u!os iialura nutgisjatlm, tt t untth 
JdolUrn * 

The truth is, a tuneful cadence is the single prerogative 
.of poctiy winch he pretends to claim to his writings of 
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this kind: and so far is he from thinking it unessential* 
that he ackn iwic Iges it a** the mly separation win h dis¬ 
tinguishes them limn prose li’ tint were once to he 
broken down* and the musical order of In** w ipL dc- 
stro\ed; there would u it, he tells us* be the least ap¬ 
peal aiicc of poetry remaining: 

Non 

Intenta$ ttuim dzi/ut? mfmbra porta:. 

However, when he delivers himself m this humble strain* 
he is not, you will observe, sketching out a plan of this 
species of poetry m gcneial, but speakmg merely of his 
own performances in particular* Hi** demands nse much 
lusher, when he informs us wh it lie experts of those, 
who would succeed m compositions of this moral kind. 
He then not only requires flowing numbers, hut an ex¬ 
pression concise and unincumbered; wit, exerted with 
good breeding, and in tinged with reserve; us, upon some 
occasions, the sentiments may beenbmed with all the 
strength of eloquent i nndpoitrv; ami though, m some 
parts the piece may appear with a mire seuoiis and 
solemn cast of colouimg, vet, upon tin whole, lie trlls 
11s, it must be lively nnd riant. This 1 take to be his 
meaning in the billowing passage: 

F*t tncutnfr opw, ut atnat w vUnUn, neu *e 
Jmpi dial t t rbis lassas on* rant thus mo 1 t , 

It s« nnorn opa s (d, mad a tudi, s apt fmuso, 

Dili ndt nte t it i m nuutb i hi tin is, at<i m pm la ; 

Intintum nrhant, pnut n(i» xiiibui, aU,in 
Litumantts i«s loroullo. 

Such,then* was the notion which Horace had of this land 
of writing. And if there is any pro pin ty m ihc-c his 
rules, if they are founded on the truth of Pete and ait; 
I fear the pc iforiuancc in question, with numb* i Ir-s fit hi rs 
of the same stamp,'who h have m*t, however, v\anted ad¬ 
mirers) must inevitably stand condemned. The truth of 
it is, most of the pieces which art usually product d upon 
this plan, rather give one an image of Lucilms, than of 
Horace the authors of them set m to mistake the awk¬ 
ward negligence of the favourite of Scipio, for the easy 
air of the friend of IMceccims. ® 
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You will still tell me, pci haps, that the example of 
Horace lunisclf is ail unanswet iblc objection to the no¬ 
tion I haw cmhi iced, as lime ait numberless line* m 
hit satncs and e pistles, wheic the verification is evident¬ 
ly littlencd. Hut aie >ou sure, Ilortensius, that those 
lints which sound so unharinoinous to a modem tai, had 
the same elite t upon a Rom in oue ? Toi mvbelt, at least, 
1 am much inclined to believe the conti lry, and it seems 
highly incredible, that lit who had ventured to censuie 
luc thus f01 the uneoutlines* of his mimheis, should hmi- 
st li hr notonously guilty oi the scry fault, against 
wliuli he so strongly exclaims. Most certain it is, that 
the ddif ae > of the ancients, with respect to numbers, was 
fai snpenoi to any thing that modem taste ean putend 
to, and tint they discovoied chflerences, which aie to us 
absolutely unpt iceptiblc. lo mention only oue it mark¬ 
able instance A teiy ancient wntci has obsened upou 
the following veise m Vugii, 

Aima unmtrjm tano Ttojet qtu pi unu\ aft or it 

tli it if, niste ul of pnmu% we weic to pionounce it pnmi v, 
Os being Ions mel us shoit) the entuc haimonyof the 
line would lit ekitiowel Hut whose cai is now so e\- 
ijnisiu ly se usibl , as to priceivc the distinction Ik tv\ten 
those two qn mtities? Some lelmcincnt of this kind 
imjit piobibl, p\e music to tlioselines ill Hoincc, which 
now sum so mil line aide. 

In subjects of this natuie, it is not possible*, peiliaps, 
t» e\pus one* ide as m any vri> pu rise and de ten un etc 
inaunei l will onl), tbucujic, m gwiual, obsciw, with 
icspeet to the mpusiti style oi these puionnuu.es, tliat 
it eoiisists m a uatuial ca**e of cx| rt^sion, ui elcguit ii- 
uiil mlv ot phrase, wlueh, though loiniud cf the most 
usunl turns ol language, ha* vet a _i ice and cnctgv, no 
l< ss sinking thin lb it nt a liioie elevated chi turn ihere 
is a u?it im lively colouim., peculiar to compositions m 
tins w iv, wlueli, without being so bujit and glowing as 
is nutssiiv loi the higher poetiis, nevcitheh ss, equal¬ 
ly icmoved fiom whatevu appt ai» tiaisb and diy. Hut 
PillUeulai lusiaucLs will, juliaps, bettei lllusti itc mv 
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meaning,' than any thing I can farther say to explain it. 
There is scarce a line in the moral epNt'es of Mr. Pope, 
which might not be produced for this purpose. I choose, 
however, to lay before you the following verses, nor as 
preferring them to many others* vInch might be quoted 
from that inimitable satirist; but as they afford me an 
opportunity of comparing them with aversion of the same 
original lines, of which they are an imitation; and, by 
that means, of shewing you, at one view, what 1 conceive 
rs, and is not, in the ti uc manner of Horace: 

Peare is my deal delight—not Fleury’s more; 

But touch mf, and no minister so sore. 

W hoo'ci offends, at some unlucky time. 

Slide, into teisc, anti hitches in a lhynie; 

Sacred to iithcuk his whole htc long, 

And the sad burthen of some mury song. 

1 will refer you to your own memory for the Latin pus- 
sage, from whence Mr. Pope has taken the general hint 
of these verses; and content myself with adding a trans¬ 
lation of the lines from lioiaee by another hand: 

Behold me tilsmrloss hard.liow fond of peace 1 
Bui he who hulls me, (nay, i will be hi aid) 

Had better taken a hou bv the beatd ; 

Hi-eyes shall wrtpllw hilly of his longue. 

By laughing oowds in mrhil ballad sung. 

There is a strength and spirit in the former of these pas¬ 
sages, and a flatness ana languor m the JatUr, winch 
cannot fail of being discov ered by every reader of the 
least delicacy of discernment; and yet tin* woids which 
compose them both arc equally sounding and significant. 
The lules then, which 1 just now mentioned irom Ho¬ 
race, will point out the icul cause of the di tie rent elKels 
which these two passages produce in our minds; as <|.e 
passages themselves will serve to confirm the until and 
justice of the rules. In the hues fiom Mr. Pope, one of 
the principal beauties will be found to consist m the 
shortness of the expression; whereas, the sentiments in 
the other are too much incumbered with words. Thus, 
for instance, 

Peace ib my di ar delight, 

is pleasing because it is concise; as 

Behold me blameless bind, how food of peace 1 * 
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is* in comparison of the former, the verba lassos oneran - 
tia aim Another distinguishing perfection in the imita¬ 
tor of Horace, is iliut spirit of gaiety which he has dif¬ 
fused through these lines, not to mention those happy, 
though familiar, images of sliding into verse, and hitching 
in a rhyme: which can never he sufficiently admired.— 
But the translator, on the contrary, has cast too serious 
an air over his numbers, and appears with an emotion and 
earnestness that disappoint the force of ills satire: 

Nay, I will br heard, 

has the mien of a man in a passion; and 

IIis eyes shall weep the folly of his tongue: 

though a good line in itself, is much too solemn and tra¬ 
gical for the undisturbed pleasantry of Horace. 

But I need not cuter more minutely into an examina¬ 
tion of those passages. The general hints 1 have thrown 
out in this letter will suffice to shew you wheiein 1 ima¬ 
gine the true manner of Horace consists* And after all, 
perhaps, it can no more be explained, than acquired, by 
rules of art. It is what true genius can only execute, 
and just taste alone discover. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVTII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Nov. 7, 171®. 

Yoitr ndmired poet, 1 remember, somewhere lays it 
down as a mpxim, that 

The propA study of mankind is man. 

There cannot, indeed, be a more useful, nor, one should 
imagine, a more easy science: so many lessons of this 
kind arc every moment forcing themselves upon our obser¬ 
vation, that it should seem scarce possible not to be well 
acquainted with the various turns and dispositions of the 
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human heart. And yet there are so few who are realty 
adepts in this artic le, that tu say of a man, he hnotis the 
woi'ld, is generally esteemed a compliment of the most 
significant hind. 

The reason, perhaps, of the general ignorance which 
prevails in this sort of knowledge, may arise from our 
judging too much by universal principles. Whereas 
there is a wonderful disparity in mankind, and number* 
le«s characters exist which cannot properly he reduced 
to any regular and fixed standard. JVlonsieur Paschal 
ob^civcs, that the greater sagacity any man possesses, the 
moio originals he will discern among his species: as it is 
tlic ictnarh of Sir William Temple, that no nation under 
the sun abounds with so many as our own. Plutnrch, if 
I remember right, is of opinion, that there is a wader dif¬ 
ference between the individuals of our own kind, than 
what is observable between creatures of a separate order; 
while Montaigne (who seems to have known human na¬ 
ture perfectly well) supposes the distance to be «-till more 
remote, and asserts that the distinction is much greater 
between muti and man, than between man and beast. 

The comic writers have not, 1 think,taken all the advan¬ 
tage tluy might of this infinite diversity of humour m the 
human race. A judicious obseiver of the world might 
single out abundant materials for ridicule, without hav mg 
recourse to those wum-out cluiractcis which arc for ever 
returning upon the stage. If I were acquainted with any 
genius m this class of writers, T think I could furnish lain 
with an original, which, if artfully represented, and con¬ 
nected with proper incidents, might bo very suc* , c , ‘-slully 
introduced into comedy. The poison 1 have in view is 
mv neighbour Sulotes. 

Sulotes, in his youth, was esteemed to have good sense, 
and a tolerable taste for letteist as he gained some re¬ 
putation at the university in the exorcists usual at that 
place 1 . But as soon as he was Ire ed from the restraint of 
tutors, the natural restlessness ol his tempt i broke out, 
and la 1 has never, from that time to this, applied himself 
for half an hour together to any single puiaiur. He is ex¬ 
tremely active in his disposition; but lus whole life is ohe 
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incessant whirl of trifles. He rises, perhaps, with a full 
intent of amusing himself all the morning with his gun : 
but before he iia9 got half the length of a field, he recol¬ 
lects that he owes a visit, which he must instantly pay: 
accordingly his horse is saddled, and he sets out. But in 
his way he remembers that he has not given proper or¬ 
ders about such a flower, and he must absolutely return, 
or the whole economy of his nursery will be ruined,—-■ 
Thus, in whatever action you find him engaged, you may 
be sure it is the very reverse of what he proposed. Yet 
with all this quickness of transition and vivacity of spi¬ 
rits, Ik* is so indolent in every thing which has the air of 
business, that he is at least two or three months before 
he can persuade himself to open any letter he receives: 
and, from the tame disposition, he hns suffered the divi¬ 
dends of his stocks to run on for many years, without re¬ 
ceiving a shilling of the interest. Stilotcs is possessed of 
an estate in Dorsetshire, hut that being the place a here 
bis chief business lies, he chooses constantly to reside 
with a friend near London, This person submits to his 
humour and his company, iii hopes that Stilotcs will con¬ 
sider him in his will; but it is more than possible that 
he will never endure the fatigue of signing one. How¬ 
ever, having here every thing provided for him but 
clothes and pocket-money, be lives perfectly to his satis¬ 
faction, in full employment without any real business; 
and while those who look after I 119 estate take care to 
supply him with sufBcicnt to answer those two articles, 
he is entirely unconcerned as to ail the rest: though, 
when In: is disposed to appear more than ordinarily im¬ 
portant, he will gravely harangue upon the roguery of 
stewards, and complain that Ins rents will scarce main- 
■ Jain Inin in powder and shot half the partridge season.— 
Irt short, Stilotcs is one of the most extraordinary com¬ 
pounds of indolence and activity that I ever met with; 
and, as I know you have a taste for curiosities, 1 present 
you with his character as a rarity that merits a place in 
your collection. Adieu. I am, &c» 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

TO PII1DIPFUS. 

Tis well, my friend, that the age of transformation is no 
more; otherwise 1 should tremble for your severe attack 
upon the Muses, and expect to see the story of your meta¬ 
morphosis embellish the poetical miracles of some modern 
Ovid. But it is long since the fate of the Pierides has 
gained any credit in the world, and you may now, in lull 
security, contemn the divinities of Parnassus, and speak 
irreverently of the daughters of Jove himself. You see, 
nevertheless, how highly the ancients conceived of them, 
when they thus represented them ns the offspring of the 
great father of gods and men. You reject, 1 know, this 
article of the heathen creed : but I may venture, how¬ 
ever, to assert, that philosophy will confirm what fable 
has thus invented,and that the Muses are, in strict truth, 
of heavenly extraction. 

The charms of the fine arts are, indeed, literally de¬ 
rived from the author of all nature, and founded in the 
original frame and constitution of the human mind. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the general principles of taste are commou to 
our whole species, and arise from thut internal sense of 
beauty which every man, in some degree at least, evi¬ 
dently possesses. No rational mind can be so wholly 
void of all perceptions of this sort, as to be capable of 
contemplating the various objects tlia't surround him, 
with one equal coldness and indifference. There are ocr- 
tain forms which must necessarily fill the soul with agree¬ 
able ideas; and she is instantly determined in her appro¬ 
bation of them, previous to all reasonings concerning their 
use and convenience. It is upon eliese general principles 
that wlmt is called fine taste in the arts is founded ; and, 
consequently, is by no means so precarious and unsettled 
an idea as you choose to describe it. The truth is, taste 
is nothing more than this universal seuse of beauty, ren¬ 
dered more exquisite by genius, and more correct by cul¬ 
tivation : and it is from the simple and origiual ideas 6f 
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this sort, that the mind leurns to form her judgment of 
the higher and more complex kinds. Accordingly, the 
whole circle of the imitative and oratorical arts is go¬ 
verned by the same general rules of criticism; and to 
prove the certainty of these with respect to any one of 
them, is to establish their validity witii regard to all the 
rest. I will, therefore, consider the criterion of taste m 
relation only to fine writing. 

Each species of composition has its distinct perfec¬ 
tions ; and it would require a much larger compass than a 
letter utfords to prove their respective beauties to be de¬ 
rived from truth and nature; and consequently reducible 
to a regular and precise standard. I will only mention, 
therefore, those general properties which arc essential to 
them all, and without which they must necessarily be de¬ 
fective in their several kinds. These, 1 think, may be 
comprehended under uniformity in the designs, variety 
and resemblance in the metaphors and similitudes, toge¬ 
ther with propriety and harmony in the diction. Now 
some or all of these qualities constantly attend our ideas 
of beauty, and necessarily raise that agiceable perception 
of the mind, in what object soever they appear. 1 he 
charms of fine composition, then, are so fur from exist¬ 
ing only in the heated imagination of an enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirer, that they result from the constitution of nature 
herself. And, perhajw, the pi inci pies of criticism arc as 
certain and indisputable even as those of the mathema¬ 
tics. Thus for instance, that order is preferable to con¬ 
fusion, that harmony is more pleasing than dissonance, 
with some few other axioms upon which the science is 
built, arc truths which strike at once upon the mind with 
the same force of conviction, as that the whole is grtaUr 
than any of its parts, or that, if from equals you take 
away equals, the remainder will be equal. And, in both 
cases, the proposition which rest upon these plain and 
obvious maxims, set m equally capable of the same e\ s- 
dcncc of demonstration. 

But ns every intellectual as well as animal fnculry is 
improved and strengthened byexcicise, the more the soul 
enerts this her internal sense of beauty upou any parti- 
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cular object, the more she will enlarge and refine her re* 
fish of that peculiar species. For this reason, the works 
of those great masters, whose performances have been 
long and generally admired, supply a farther criterion of 
fine taste, equally fixed and certain as that which is im¬ 
mediately derived from nature herself. The truth is, fine 
writing is only the art of raising agreeable sensations ot 
the most intellectual kind; and, therefore, as by examin¬ 
ing those original forms which are adapted to awaken 
this perception in the mind, wc leum what those qualities 
arc which constitute beauty in general; so, by obseiving 
the peculiar construction of those compositions of genius 
which have always pleased, \Vc perfect our idea of fine 
Writing in particular. It is thi»* united approbation, in 
persons of different ages, and of various characters and 
languages, that Longinus has made the test of the true 
sublime; and he might with equal justice have extended 
the same criterion to all the inferior excellencies of ele¬ 
gant composition. Thus, the deference paid to the per¬ 
formances of the great masters of antiquity, is fixed upon 
just and solid reasons: it is not because Aristotle and 
Horace have given us the rules of criticism, that we sub¬ 
mit to their authority; it is because those rules are de¬ 
rived from works which have been distinguished by the 
uninterrupted admiration of alt the more improved part 
of mankind, from their earliest appearance down to this 
present hour. For whatever, through a long scries of 
ages, has been universally esteemed as beautiful, cannot 
but be conformable to our just and uaturui ideas of 
bonuty. 

The opposition, however, which sometimes divides the 
opinions of those who«*e judgments may be supposed equal 
and perfect, 19 urged as a powerful objection ngHinst the 
reality of a fixed canon of criticism: it is a proof, you 
think, that, after all which can be said of fine taste, it 
must ultimately be resolved into the peculiar relish of 
each individual. But this diversity of sentiments will 
not, of itself, destroy the evidence ot the criterion ; since 
the same effect may be produced by numberless other 
causes. A thousand accidental circumstances may con- 
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cur in counteracting the force of the rule, even allowing 
it to be ever so fixed and invariable, when left in its fie© 
and uninfluenced state. Not to mention that false bias 
which party or personal dislike may fix upon the mind, 
the most unprejudiced critic will And it difficult to disen¬ 
gage himself entirely from those partial affections in fa¬ 
vour of particular beauties, to which cither the general 
course of his studies, or the peculiar cast of his temper, 
may have rendered him most sensible. But as perfec¬ 
tion, in any works of genius, results from the united 
beauty and propriety of its several distinct parts; and ns 
it is impossible that any human compositions should pos¬ 
sess all those qualities in their highest and most sovereign 
degree; the mind, when she pronounces judgment upon 
any piece of this sort, is apt to decide of its merit, as 
those circumstances which she most admires cither pre¬ 
vail or are deficient. Thus, for instance, the excellency 
of the Roman masters, in painting, consists in lieauty of 
design, nobleness of attitude, and delicacy of expression; 
but the charms of good colouring are wanting. On the 
contrary, the Venetian school is said to have neglected 
design a little too much; but at the same lime has been 
more attentive to the grace and harmony of well-disposed 
lights and shades. Now it will be admitted, by all ad¬ 
mirers of this noble art, that no composition of tlic pencil 
can be perfect, w here either of these qualities arc absent; 
yet the most accomplished judge may be so particularly 
struck with one or other of these excellencies, in prefer¬ 
ence to the rest, as to be influenced in his censure or ap¬ 
plause of the whole tablature by the predominancy or de¬ 
ficiency of his favourite beauty. Something of this kind 
(where the meaner prejudices do not operate) is ever, I 
am persuaded, the occasion of that diversity of sentences 
which we occasionally hear pronounced, by the most un¬ 
proved judges, on the same piece. But this only shews 
that much caution is necessary to give a fine taste its full 
and unobstructed effect; not that it is in itself uncertain 
and precarious. I am, &c„ 
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LETTER XL. 

TO PALAMEDES. 

W I 

Yott it resolution to decline those overtures of acquaint¬ 
ance which Mezentius, it seems, has lately made to you, is 
agreeable to the refined principles which have ever in¬ 
fluenced your conduct. A man of your elegant notions 
of integrity will observe the same delicacy with respect 
to bis companions, as Csesar did with regard to his wife, 
and refuse all commerce with persons even but of sus¬ 
pected honour, it would not, indeed, he doing justice to 
Mczentius, to represent him in that number: lor though 
his hypocrisy has preserved to him some few fricuds, and 
his immense wealth draws after him many followers, the 
world in general arc by no means divided in their senti¬ 
ments concerning him. 

But, whilst you can have his picture from so many bet¬ 
ter hands, why are you desirous of seeing it by mine ? 
It is a painful employment to contemplate human nature 
in its deformities; as there is nothing, perhaps, more dif¬ 
ficult, than to execute a portrait of the churacteristical 
kind with strength and spirit. However, since you have 
assigned me the task, 1 do not think myself at liberty to 
refuse it: especially as it is your interest to see him de¬ 
lineated in his true form. 

Mczcntius, with the designs and artifice pf a Catiline, 
affects the integrity and patriotism of a Cato. Liberty, 
justice, and honour, are words which he knows perfectly 
well how to apply with address; and having them always 
ready, upon proper occasions, lie conceals the blackest 
purposes under the fairest appearances. For void, as m 
truth he is, of every worthy principle, he has too much 
policy not to preteud to the noblest; well kiiov\in<i, that 
counterfeit virtues are the most successful 1 ices. It is by 
arts of this kind that, notwithstanding he has shewn him¬ 
self unrestrained by the most sacred engagements of so¬ 
ciety, and uninfluenced by the most tender alfections of 
na'urr, lie has still been able to return some degree of' 
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credit in the world; for he never sacrifices bis honour to 
his interest, that he does not, in some less considerable* 
but more open instance, make a concession of his in¬ 
terest to his honour; aud thus, while he sinks his charac¬ 
ter on one side, very artfully raises it on the other. Ac¬ 
cordingly, under pretence of the most scrupulous delica¬ 
cy of conscience, he lately resigned a post which he held 
under my lord Godolphin; when, at the same time, he 
was endeavouring, by die most shameless artifices and 
evasions, to deceive and defraud a friend of mine in one 
of the most solemn and important transactions that can 
pass between man and man. 

But will you not suspect that I am describing a phan¬ 
tom of my own imagination, when I tell you, after this, 
that he has erected himself into a reformer of manners, 
and is so injudiciously officious as to draw the enquiry of 
the world upon his own morals, by attempting to expose 
the defects of others? A tnan who ventures publicly to 
point out the blemishes of his contemporaries, should, at 
least, he free from any uncommon stain himself’, and 
have notiiing remarkably dark in the complexion of lus 
own private character. But Mezentius, not satisfied 
with being vicious, has at length determined to be ridicu¬ 
lous ; and, after having wretchedly squandered his youth 
and his patrimony in riot and dissoluteness, is contempti¬ 
bly mispeuding his old'age in measuring impotent sylla¬ 
bles, and dealing out pointless abuse. Farewel. I am, 
At. 


LETTER XLI. 

TO OllONTES. 

im 

Mai ih 10 , 1710 . 

hat haughty Sacharissa ha9 put you out of humour 
" ith her w hole sex ? For it is some disappointment, I sus¬ 
pect, of the tender kind, that has thus sharpened the 
edge of your satire, and pointed its invective against the 
lau-er half of our species. You a ere not mistaken, how- 
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ever, when you supposed I should prove no convert to 
your doctrine; but rise up as an advocate, where I pro* 
Jess myself an admirer. I am not, ’tis true, altogether of 
old Montaigne’s opinion, that the souls of both sexes sont 
jettez (as he expresses it) en mesme moules: on the con¬ 
trary, 1 am willing enough to join with you in thinking 
that they may be wrought off from different models. Yet, 
the caits may be equally perfect, though it should be al¬ 
lowed that they arc essentially different. Nature, it 1*9 
certain, has traced out a separate course of action for the 
two sexes; and as they are appointed to distinct olliccs 
of life, it is not improbable that there may be something 
distinct likewise in the frame of their minds; that thee 
may he a kind of sex in the very soul. 

1 cannot, therefore, hut wonder that Plato should 
have thought it reasonable to admit them into an equal 
share of the dignities and offices of his imaginary com¬ 
monwealth ; aud that the wisdom of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians should have so strangely inverted the evident inten¬ 
tions of Providence, as to routine the men to domestic 
affairs, whilst the women, it is said, were engaged abroad 
in the active and laborious scenes of business. History, 
it must be owucrl, will supply some few female instances 
of all the most masculine virtues: but appearances of 
that extraordinary kind arc too uncommon, to support 
the notion of a general equality in the natural powers of 
their minds. 

Thus much, however, seems evident, that there are 
certain moral boundaries which Nature has drawn be¬ 
tween the two sexes, and that nciilior of them can p‘i*»s 
over the limits of the other, without equally deviating 
from the beauty and decorum of their respective (liurac- 
ters .• Doadicea, in armour, is to me, at least, as extrava¬ 
gant a sight as Achilles m petticoats. 

In determining, therefore, the comparative merit of 
the two sexes, it is no derogation from female eu'cllen- 
cy, that it differs in kind from that whit h disi 111 'Uishes 
the male part of our species. And if, 111 general, n ->hnll 
be found, ^wlmt, upon an impartial enquiry, 1 believe, 
will most certainly be found; that women till up their ap- 
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pointed circle of action with greater regularity and dig* 
nity than men, the claim of jji eference cannot justly be 
decided in our favour. In the prudential and (economy 
cal part of life, 1 think it undeniable that they rise far 
above us. And if true fortitude of mind is best disco¬ 
vered by a cheerful resignation to the measures of Pro¬ 
vidence, we shall not find reason, perhaps, to claim that 
most singular of the human virtues as our peculiar privi¬ 
lege. There are numbers of the other sex, who, from 
the natural delicacy of their constitution, pass through 
one continued scene of suffering, from their cradles to 
their graves, with a firmness of resolution that would de¬ 
serve so many statue-, to be erected to their memories, 
if heroism were not estimated more by the splendour than 
the merit of actions. 

But, whatever real difference there may be between 
the moral or intellectual powers of the male and female 
mind. Nature does not seem to have marked the distinc¬ 
tion so strongly as our vanity is willing to imagine : and, 
after all, perhaps, education will be found to constitute 
the principal superiority. It must be acknowledged, at 
least, that in this article we have every advantage o\cr 
the softer sex, that art and industry can possibly sccurG 
to us. The most animating examples of Greece and 
Itome arc set before us, as early as we are capable of 
any observation ; and the noblest compositions of the an¬ 
cients arc given into our hands, almost as soon as we have 
strength to hold them: while the employments of the 
other sc\, at the same period of life, arc generally the 
reverse of every thing that can open and enlarge their 
minds, or fill them with just and rational notions. The 
truth of it is, female education is so much worse than 
none, as it is better to leave the mind to its natural and 
uninstructcd suggestions, than to lead it into false pur¬ 
suits, and contract its views by turning them upon the 
lowest and most trifling objects. VVc seem, indeed, by 
the manner iu which we suffer the youth of that sex to 
be trained, to consider women agreeably to the opinion 
of certain Mahometan doctors, and treat them as if we 
believed they have no souls: why else are they 
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Tired only and completed to the taste 
Oi lustful apueteuce, to snip, to dance, 

To UrcBb, ana Houle the tongue, and i oil the eye 3 

Milt . 

This strange neglect of cultivating the female mind, 
can hardly l>c allowed as good policy, when it is consi¬ 
dered how much the interest of society is concerned in 
the rectitude of their understandings. That season of 
every man’s life which is most susceptible of the strongest 
impressions, is necessarily under female direction; as 
there arc lew instances, perhaps, in which that sex is not 
one of the secret springs which regulates the most impor¬ 
tant inm einents of private or public transactions. What 
Cato observed of his countrymen, is, in one respect, true 
of every nation under the sun : “ The Homans , 10 said he, 
“ govern the world, but it is the women that govern the 
“ Romans.” Let not, however, a certain pretended Cato 
of your acquaintance take occasion, from this maxim, 
to insult, a second time, that innocence lie has so ofteu 
injured: for 1 will tell him another maxim as true as the 
former, that “there arc circwmlanctb wherein no woman 
“ fins power enough to control a man of spirit.” 

if it be true, then, (as true beyoud all peradventure it 
is) that female influence is thus extensive; nothing, cer¬ 
tainly, can be of more importance, than to give it a pro¬ 
per tendency, by the u-*sistaiice of a well-directed educa¬ 
tion. Far am 1 from recommending any attempts to ren¬ 
der women learned; yet, surely, it is necessary they 
should be raised above ignorance. Such a general tinc¬ 
ture of the most useful sciences, as may serve to free the 
mind from vulgar pujudices, and gitc it a relish for the 
rational cxcicisc of ns powers, might very justlv cater 
into the plan of female erudition. That sex might be 
taught to turn the course of their Reflections into a pro¬ 
per mid advantageous channel, without any danger of 
luidenng them too elevated for the feminine d itios of 
life. In a word, I would have them considered n«» de¬ 
signed by Providence for use as well as shew', aud tunned 
up not only as women, but as rational creatures. Adieu. 
1 am, &c. • 
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LETTER XLII. 

TO PALEMON. 

May 5 , ir«5. 

; Whilst you arc engaged in turning over the records of 
past ages, and tracing our constitution from its rise 
through all its several periods, 1 sometimes amuse myself 
with reviewing certain annals of an humbler kind, and 
considering the various turns and revolutions thut have 
happened in the sentimeuts and affections of those with 
whom 1 have been most connected. A history of this 
sort is not, indeed, so striking as that winch exhibits 
kings and heroes to our view; but* may it not be contem¬ 
plated, Pulcifton, with more private advantage ? 

Mcthinks we should scarce be so embittered against 
those who differ from us in principle or practice, were w c 
pftener to reflect how frequently we have varied from 
ourselves in both those articles. It was but yesterday 
that Lucius, whom I once knew a very zealous advocate 
for the most controverted points of faith, was argu ng, 
with equal warmth and vehemence, on the principles of 
deism; as Bathillus, who set out in the world a cool infi¬ 
del, has lately drawn up one of the most plausible de¬ 
fences of the mystic devotees, that, perhaps, was ever 
written. The truth is, a man must either have passed 
his whole life without -reflecting, or his thoughts must 
have run in a very limited channel, who has not often 
experienced many remarkable revolutions of mind. 

The same kind of inconstancy is observable in our pur¬ 
suits of happiness as well as truth. Thus our friend Curio* 
whom we both remember, in the former part of his life, 
enamoured of every fair face he met, and enjoying every 
woman he could purchase, has at last collected this dif¬ 
fusive flame into a single point, and could not be tempted 
to commit an infidelity to his marriage vow, though a 
form as beautiful as the Venus of Apelles was to court 
his embrace: whilst Apamenthes, on the other hand, who 
was the most sober and domestic man I ever knew, till 
he lost his wife, commenced a rake at five and forty, and 
ys now for ever in a tavern or stew. 
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Who knows, Palemon, whether even this humour of 
moralizing, which, as you often tell me, so strongly murks 
my character, may not wear out in time, and be suc¬ 
ceeded by a brighter and more lively vein ? Who knows 
but 1 may court again the mistress I have forsaken, and 
die at last in tlio arms of ambition ? t'leora, at least, who 
frequently rallies me upon that fever of my youth, assures 
me 1 am only in the intermission of a fit, which will cer¬ 
tainly return. But though there may be some excuse, 
perhaps, in exchanging oar follies or our errors, there can 
be none in resuming those we have once happily quitted: 
for surely he must be a very injudicious sportsman, who 
can be tempted to heat over those fields again which 
have ever disappointed him of his game. Farewel. I 
am, &c. 


LETTER XL1II. 

TO EUPII110N1US. 

July 2,1T42. 

It is a pretty observation, which I have somewhere 
met, that, “ the most pleasing of all harmony arises from 
“ the ccnsnrc of a single person, when mixed with the 
“ general applauses of the world.” I almost suspect, 
therefore, that you are considering the interest of your 
admired author, when you call upon ine for my farther 
objections to his performance; and at e foi joining me, 
perhaps, to the number of those who advance hU reputa¬ 
tion by opposing it. The truth, how-cv er, you could 
not have chosen a critic (if a critic I might venture to 
call myself) who has a higher esteem for all the compo¬ 
sitions of Mr. Pope; as, indeed, l Jook upon every thing 
that comes from his hands with the same degree of ve¬ 
neration as if it were consecrated by antiquity. Never¬ 
theless, though I greatly revere his judgment, I cannot 
absolutely renounce my own; and since some have been 
bold enough to advance, that even the sacred writings 
themselves do not always speak the language of the Sp'f- 
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ritjJ may have leave to suspect of the poets what has 
been asserted of the prophets, and suppose that their 
pens are not at all seasons under the guidance of inspi¬ 
ration. But as there is something extremely ungrateful 
to the mind, in' dwelling upon those little spots that ne¬ 
cessarily attend the lustre of all human merit; you must 
allow me to join his beauties with his imperfections, and 
admire with rapture, after having condemned with 
regret. 

There is a certain modern figure of speech, which the 
authors of The art of sinking in poetry have called the di¬ 
minishing. This, so far as it relates to words only, consists 
in debasing a great idea, by expressing it in a term of 
meaner import. Mr. Pope has himself now and then 
fallen into this kind of the profound , which he has u ills 
such uncommon wit and spii it exposed in the writings of 
others. Thus Agamemnon, addressing himself to Mcnc- 
laus and Ulysses, asks, 

And can you, chiefs, without a blush, survey 

Whole troops before you, tab'nvg iu thej ray 9 B. iv. 

So likewise Pandarus, speaking of Diomed, who is per¬ 
forming the utmost efforts of heroism in the field of bat¬ 
tle, says, 

some guardian of the skies. 

Involv’d iu clouds, protects him in the fray. V. 235. 

But what would you think, Kuphronius, were you to 
hear of the u impervious foam” and “ rough waves” of a 
brook y” would it not put you in mind of that droll 
thought of the ingenious Dr. Young, in one of his epistles 
to our author, where he talks of a puddle in <i storm $ 
yet, by thus confounding the properties of the highest ob¬ 
jects with those of the lowest, Mr. Pope has turned one 
of the most pleasing sicnilies in the whole Iliad-into down*- 
right burlesque. 

As when some simple swain his cot forsakes, 

And wide thro’ fens an unknown journey takes; 

It chance a swelling brook his passage stay, 

Am* Jonni tmpemous cross the wand’rer'b w ay, 

Confus’d he slops, a length of countiy past, 

* Eyes the rough wavts, and tir'd returns at last, v. 731, 
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This swelling brook, however, of Mr. Pope, is in Homer 
a rapid river, rushing with violence into the sea: 

lit wxvpoy 'Gtorufjt.y aXottUt 'Stpopiorri. v. 598* ’ 

It is one of the essential requisites of an epic poem, 
and indeed of every other kind of serious poetry, that the 
style be raised above common language; as nothing takes 
off so much from that solemnity of diction, from which 
the poet ought never to depart, as idioms of a vulgar and 
familiar cast. Mr. Pope has sometimes neglected this 
important rule; hut most frequently in the introduction 
of his speeches. To mention only a few instances: ' 

That done, to Fhnrnix Aja* gave the sign. lx. 291 . 
lVtlh that stern Ajax his long silence broke, ix. 735. 
lhtti that the venerablo warrior rose. x. ISO. 

lVdh that they stepp'd aside, &c. x. 415. 

whereas TIonicr generally prefaces his speeches with a 
dignity of phrase, that calls up the attention of the reader 
to what is going to be uttered. JVlilton has very happily 
copied his manner in this particular, as in many others: 
and though he often falls into a flatness of expression, he 
has never once, I think, committed that error upon oc¬ 
casions of this kind. He usually ushers in his harangues 
with something characterisfical of the speaker, or that 
points out some remarkable circumstance of his present 
situation, in the following manner: 

t 

Satan with bold wools 

Breaking the horrid silence, thus began. i 1(2. 

IIun thus answer'd soon his bold compeer, i. 1S5. 

lit* ended, frowning: 

On the other side uprose 

Behai, 

Ami with persuasive accents thus began. ii. 10 6 , 

• 

'If you compare the effect which an introduction of this 
descriptive sort has upon the mind, with those low and 
unawakening expressions which I have marked in the 
lines l just now quoted from our English Iliad, you will 
not, perhaps, consider my objection as altogether without 
foundation. 
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All opposition of ideas should be carefully avoided in 
m poem of this kind, as unbecoming the gravity of the he¬ 
roic Muse. But docs not Mr. Pope sometimes sacrifice 
simplicity to false ornament, and lose the majesty of 
Homer in the affectations of Ovid ? Of this sort a severe 
critic would perhaps esteem his calling an army, inarching 
with spears erect, a moving iron wood : 

Such and so thick tlr embattled squadrons stood, 

With spears erect, a moving iron wood. 

There seems also to be an inconsistency in the two parts 
of this description; for the troops are represented as 
standing still, at the same time that the circumstance 
mentioned of the spears should rather imply (as indeed 
the truth is) that they were in motion. But if the tran¬ 
slator had been faithful to his author, in this passage, 
neither of these objections could have been raised: for in 
Homer it is, 

T oiati 

TJVKivai kmwto tyx'kxyyts 

K vxvsxi, traxetriv re kxi eyKttn •tsifygtKuiat. iv. 230. 

Is there not likewise some little tendency to n pun, 
hi those upbi aiding lines which Hector addresses to 
Puris f 

For thee great Tlton's guardian heroes foil. 

Till heaps of dead alone defend the wall. 

Mr. Pope at least deserts his guide, in order to give us 
this conceit of dead men defending a town; for the origi¬ 
nal could net possibly lead him into it. llomcr, with a 
plainness suitable to the occasion, only tells us, 

A xoi (aiv (pOmifon nrtgi tdloXtv, anrv rt 
M xgvxtsMoi. 9 vi. yzT. 

Tcuccr, in the eightli book, aims a dart at Hector, which'* 
missing its way, slew Gorgythion; upon which we arc told’ 

Another shaft the raging archer threw ; 

That other shaft with erring (my flew , 

1'iom Hector I’hctbus turn’d the Jiving wound) 

• \et fell not dry orgmUleis to thl' ground. 
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A flying wound is a thought exactly in the spirit of 
Ovid ; but highly unworthy ot Pope as well as of Ilomer; 
and, indeed, there is not the least foundation for it in the 
original. But what do you think of the shaft that fell 
dry or guiltless ? where, you see, one figurative epithet 
is added as explanatory of the other. The doubling of 
epithets, without raising the idea, is not allowable in 
compositions of any kind; but least of all in poetry. It 
is, says Quintilian, as if every common' soldier in an 
army were to be attended with a valet; you increase 
your number, without adding to yoor strength. 

But if it be a fault to crowd epithets of the same im¬ 
port one upon the other, it is much more so to employ 
such as call off the attention from the principal idea to be 
raised, and turn it upon little or foreign circumstances.— 
When /Eneas is wounded by Tydides, Ilomer describes 
Venus as conducting him through the thickest tumult of 
the enemy, and conveying him from the field of battle.— 
But while we arc following the hero with our whole con¬ 
cern, and trembling, for the dauger which surrounds him 
on all sides, Mr. Pope leads us off from our anxiety for 
/Eneas, by an uninteresting epithet relating to the struc¬ 
ture of those instruments of death, which were every 
whcie flying about him; and wc arc coldly informed, 
that the darts w erejeathered: 

Safe thro' the rushing horse and feather'd flight 

Ot sounding shafts, she bean hun thro' thi fight, v. 393, 

But as his epithets sometimes debase the general image 
to be raised, so they now and then adorn them with 
a false brilliancy. Thus, speaking of a person slam by 
an arrow, he calls it a pointed death, iv . GO?. Describing 
another who was attacked by numbers at once, he tell, 
us, 

• • 

A gtove of lances glitter'd at lus breast. tv. 621. 

and representing a forest on fire, he says, 

In blazing heaps die grove's old honouia fail, 

And one refulgent rum level* all. x. ±£01. 

But one of the most unpardonable instances of this kiml 



is, where he rehitcs the death of Ilypsenor, a person who, 
it seems, exercised the sacerdotal office: 

On his broad.&hnuldei fell the forceful brand, 

Thencp glanring downward lopt hN holy hand, 

And blam’d wjtJi sacred blood the blushing sand. 

To take the force of this epithet, we must suppose that 
the redness which appeared upon the sand, on this occa¬ 
sion, was an effect of its blushing to find itself stained 
with the blood of so sacred a person: than which there 
bannot be a more forced and unnatural thought. It puts 
me in mind of a passage in a French dramatic writer, 
who has formed a play upon the story of Pyr.unus and 
Thisbe. The hapless maid, addressing herself to the 
dagger, which lies by the side of her lover, breaks out 
into the following exclainatiou: 

Ah > vote/ le poignant quidu sang de atm maitre 
S' cst wttdi. Incitement: il en rouqil le traitre. 

Boileau, taking notice of these lines, observes, tonics les 
glaces du Nord ensemble ne sontpas, d man sens,plus fn ides 
que cettepenske. But of the two poets, I know not whe¬ 
ther Mr. Pope is not most to be condemned ; for what¬ 
ever shame the poignard might take to itself, for being 
concerned in the murder of the lover; it is certain that 
the sand had not the least share in the death of the 
priest. 

The ancient critics have insisted much upon propriety 
of language; and, indeed, one may with great justice say 
what the insulted Job does to his impertinent friends, how 
forcible are right words ? The truth is, though the senti¬ 
ment must always support the expression, yet the expres¬ 
sion must give grace and efficacy to the sentiment; and 
the same thought shall frequently be admired or con¬ 
demned, according to the merit of the particular phrase 
in which it is conveyed. For this reason J, C&sar, in a 
treatise which he wrote concerning the Latin language, 
calls a judicious choice of words, the origin of eloquence : 
as, indeed, neither oratory nor poetry can be raised to 
any degree of perfection, where this their principal root 
ic neglected. In this art Virgil particularly excels; and 
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'it is the inimitable grace of his words fas Mr. Drydea 
somewhere justly observes) wherein that beauty princi¬ 
pally consists, which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to 
him, who best understands their force. No man was 
ever a more skilful master of this powerful art than Mr. 
Pope; as he has, upon several occasions throughout this 
translation, raised and dignified his style with certain 
antiquated words and phrases, that are most wonderfully 
solemn and majestic. I cannot, however, forbeai men¬ 
tioning an instance, where he has employed an obsolete 
term less happily, I think, than is his general custom. It 
occurs in some lines which 1 just now quoted for ano¬ 
ther purpose: 

On lus broad shoulder foil tho forceful brand. 

Thence glancing dowuwaid lopt his holy hand. v. 105. , 

Brand is sometimes used by Spenser for a sword; and 
in that sense it is here introduced. But as we still retain 
this word in a different application, it will always be im-< 
proper to adopr it in its autiauated meaning, because it 
must necessarily occasion ambiguity: an error in style of 
all others the most to he avoided. Accordingly, every 
leader of the lines I have quoted must take up an idea 
very different from that which the poet intends, and which 
he will carry on with him, till he arrives at the middle of 
the second verse. And if he happens to be unacquainted 
with the language of our old writers, when he comes to 

Lopt his holy hand, 

he will be lost in a confusion of images, and have abso¬ 
lutely no idea remaining. 

There is another uncommon elegance in the manage¬ 
ment of words, which requires a very singular turn of 
genius, and great delicacy of judgment to attain. As the 
art I just before mentioned turns jipon employing anti¬ 
quated words with force and propriety, so this consists in 
giving the grace of novelty to the received and current 
terms of a language, by applying them in a new and 
unexpected manner: 

Diverts egregtt, notum « cnlluia icHwm 

JieddtUu tfjum.turu novum, ilwr. , 
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. The great caution, however, to he observed in any at¬ 
tempt of this kind, is so jucidiously to connect the 
expressions, as to remove every doubt concerning the 
signification in which they are designed: for as perspicuity 
is the end and supreme excellency of writing, there can¬ 
not be a morn fatal objection to an author’s style, than 
that it stands in need of u commentator. But will not 
this objection lie against the following verse ? 

Next artful Pherechis untimely fell. V. 75. 

The word artful is here taken out of its appropriated ac¬ 
ceptation, in order to express 

0; xtg&w tirifotro SflwJatXa zsxvrx. 

Tiv^wv. 

But however allowable it may be (as indeed it is not only 
allowable, but graceful) to raise a word above its ordi¬ 
nary import, when the caUidajuncturu (as Horace calls it) 
determines at once the sense in which it is used: yet 
it should never be cast so far back from its customary 
meaning, as to stand for an idea which has no relation to 
what it implies in its primary and natural state. This 
would be introducing uncertainty and oonfusion into a 
language; and turning every sentence into a, riddle. 
Accordingly, after we have travelled on through the seve¬ 
ral succeeding lines in this passage, we are obliged to 
change the idea with which we sot out; and find, at last, 
that by the artful Phcreclus we are to understand, not 
what we at first apprehend, a man of cunning and design, 
but one who is skilled in the mechanical arts. 

It is with a liberty of the same unsuccessful kind, that 
Mr. Pope has rendered 

Tor fr^ori^or *Bfunetw* A mourns ayXatos vios. 

V. 276 . 

Stem Lycaon's warlike race begun. 

1 know not by what figure of speech the whole race of 
a man can denote his next immediate descendant: and, 
I fear no synecdoche can acquit this expression of non- 
s£nse. The tiuth is, whoever ventures to strike out of 
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the common road, must be more than ordinarily careful, 
or lie will probably lose bis way. 

This reminds me of a passage or two, where our poet 
has been extremely injurious to the sense of his author, 
and made him talk a language, which he never uses; the 
language, I mean, of absurdity. In the sixth Iliad, Agar 
memnoti assures Menelaus, 


•awns 

t^avoKoiar*, axYifitfoi vi. 60. 

But, hi Mr. Pope’s version, that chief tells his brother, 

Iliou shall perish whole, and bury all. 

Perhaps it may be over-nice to remark, that, ns the de¬ 
struction of Troy is first mentioned, it has a little the ap¬ 
pearance of nonsense to talk afterwards of her burying 
her sons. However, the latter part of this verse directly 
contradicts the original; for Agamemnon is so far from 
asserting that Ihon should bury all her inhabitants, that 
be pronounces, positively, they should not be buried at 
all: a calamity, in the opinion of the ancients, of all others 
tho most terrible. But possibly the error may lie in the 
printer, not in the poet; and perhaps the line originally 
stood thus: 

Ilion shall perish whole, unbunpd all. 

If so, both my objections vanish : and those who are con¬ 
versant with the press, will not think this supposition im¬ 
probable; since much more unlikely mistakes often 
iiappcn by the carelessness of compositors. 

But though I am willing to make all the allowance pos¬ 
sible to an author, who raises our admiration too often 
not to ha\c a right to the utmost candour, wherever he 
fails; yet I rail find no excuse for an unaccountable 
absurdity he lias fallen into, in translating a passage of 
the tenth book. Diotncd and Ulysses, taking advantage 
of the night, set out m order to view the Trojan camp. 
Tn their way they meet with Dolon, who is going from 
thence to the Grecian, upon an errand of the same kind % 
After having seized this unfortunate adventurer, and ex- 

i 
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amined him concerning the situation and designs of the 
enemy ; Diomed draws his> sword, and strikes off Polon’s 
head, in the very instant that he is supplicating for mercy : 

&9ty[o/jiev8 5' <xf» tu ye xapv xwiyan ipuiyB-rj. x. 457. 

Mr. Pope has turned this into a most extraordinary mira¬ 
cle, by assuring ns that the head spoke after it had 
quitted the body: 

The head yet speaking, mullet'd as tf fell. 

This puts me in iniud of a wonder of the same kind 
in the Fairy Queen , vvhoic Coiflambo is represented as 
blaspheming, after his head had been struck off by Pi mce 
Arthur: 

lie srooic at him with all Ins might and mam 
So tunou&l), cic lu wist, hi tumid 
Ilia head before him tumbling on tlir* mound. 

The v hiles his babbling tongue did >u b^spht inr, 

And curs’d Ins God, that did luiu so coulouud. Book u a. 

But Corflambo was the son of a giantess, and.could con¬ 
quer whole kingdoms by only looking at them. We may, 
perhaps, therefore allow Imn to talk, when every other 
man must be silent: whereas there is nothing in the his¬ 
tory of poor Dolon, that can give him the least piotence 
to this singular privilege. The truth is, Mr. Pope seems 
to have been led into this blunder by Sc^gcr, w ho has 
given the same sense to the verse, and then with great 
wisdom and gravity observes, fahum est a pulmonr caput 
avuhum loqui posse . 

The most pleasing picture in the whole Iliad, is, I think, 
the parting of Hector and Andromache : and our excel¬ 
lent translator has, in general, very successfully copied 
it. But m some places he seems not to have touched it 
with that delicacy of^pencil, which graces the original; 
as he has entirely lost the beauty of one of the figures.— 
Hector is represented as extending his arms to embrace 
the little Astyanax, who being terrified with the unusual 
appearance of a man m armour, throws himself back 
upon his nurse’s breast, and falls into tears. But though 
the hero and his son were designed to draw our principal 
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attention, Homer intended likewise that we should cast a 
pi nice towards the nurse. Accordingly, he does not 
maik her out merely by the nimc of her olfire, but adds 
an epithet to shew that she makes no inconsiderable figiue 
m the piece he does not simply call hei rtBtiWj but 
ndrivvi Ihis circumstance Mr. Pope lias entirely 
o\ crlookcd 

fir irnm, a vraifios oprijaro F kI up. 

S’ o tmis zrpos koXttov tvfyvoio TtBvjws 
Fn>i<yfb) iat^uv f Tsalpos <p*?i8 o^iy arv%BsiS f 
1 apQn<ras 2 £<xA)lov r t iSe Xotyov wit loyally*, 

Aeivoy aw’ anpolarys nopvBos vnovlx von<rgts 
1 k (i i^ikaiai Tramp re (fiiXos, nxt itorux pwj hp» 
Avrot airo xparos tugvB* ttfaro $aulHig.os Turug, 

K at mv p.cv xxreBwevein yBmi 'BxnQavojt&av 

vi 100 

T1 uv1 turn, stid th* illustrious rhwf of 1 my 
S i i 1 ti h s loi d in is to (I isyitlit lovely boy, 

11 ( bdbt < lung ay my, to his nune s biedst 
Sc ii d b> thr da/^lu g brim dud nodduij crest 
V ih secretj l< dsnrt each iond paient s nil d, 

Aud Heitor h wt(d to relitvi li s rh Id 
3lie tJLiU tin* tenon tioiu bit Iliad unbound, 

And plat d tin btamiu 6 litlimt on tin y lund 

I was going to object to the glittering terrors , in the last 
line but one but I hue already taken notice ot those 
little .iflcctcd cxpicssjons, wbeic the substantive is set at 
vauontc with its attribute 

It is ilit observation ot Quintilian, that no poet evei 
cxuUed Homer in Ok. sublimity with which he tieats 
pi tat subjects, or in the delicacy and proprut} he a!v\ ivs 
discovers m the man lgemcnt ot small oiu s 1 heu is i 
pvssage m the ninth Iliad, which will justitv the truth ot 
iliclittci ot these observ itions. “When A chill src r <. ves 
A) ilk and Ul}sscs in his tint, who were sent to him m the 
name ot Aguucmnon, in oidci topicvail with him to re¬ 
turn to the uinv f Homei gives a vciy minute iccount at 
the entcit uiiment, which was pie pared fm them upon 
that oit isioii. It is impossible, pci haps, in modem lan- 
pmte to picscrvc the same dignity m dcscuptinns oi tilts 
kind, which so eoiisidctably iniscs the onginal and 
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indeed Mr. T\»pc warns his readers not to expect much 
beauty in the picture. How cu r, a translator should be 
careful not to throw in nny additional circumstances, 
which may lower and debase the piece;, which yet 
Mr. Pope* bus, in hi* version of the following Line * 

tlvf M etoirtaiSvis t*tyx } nroQtos (pus, 

ix. Si i. 

Meanwhile f.-it rod us sweat*, tlie fire to raisp. 

Own the truth, Euphronius: does not this give you the 
idea of a greasy cook at a kitchen fire ? whereas nothing 
of tins kind is suggested in the original. On the contrary 
the epithet i^ofleor, seems to have been added hy Horner, 
in order to reconcile us to the meanness of the action, by 
reminding us of the high character of the person who 
is engaged in it; and as Mr. Addison observes of Virgil’s 
husbandman, that “ he to«es about his dung with an air 
“ of gracefulnessone may, with the same truth, say of 
Homer's hero, that he lights his fire with an air of dignity. 

1 intended to have closed these hasty objections, with 
laving before you some of those passages, where Mr. 
Pope seems to have equalled, or excelled his original.— 
But I perceive I have already extended my hitter beyond 
a reasonable limit: I will reserve, therefore, that more 
pleasing, as well as much easier task, to some future occa¬ 
sion. In the mean time, I desire you will look upon 
those remarks, not as proceeding from a spirit of cavil 
(than which 1 know not nny more truly contemptible; hut 
as an instance of my having read your favourite poet 
with that attention, which his own unequalled merit and 
your judicious recommendation most deservedly ciuun. 
1 am, &c. 


LETTER XLIV. ' 

TO PALAMEDES. 

April IB, 1719. 

1 11 a vc had occasion, a thousand times since 1 saw 
5*ou, to wish myself in the land where all things are 
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forgotten; at least, that T did not lire in the memory of 
certain restless mortals of your acquaintance, who are 
visitors by profession. The misfortune is, no retirement 
is so remote, nor sanctuary so sacred, as to afford a pro¬ 
tection from their impertinence; and though one were 
to fly to the desart, and take refuge in the cells of saints 
and hermits, one should be alarmed with their unmean¬ 
ing voice , crying even in the wilderness. They spread 
themselves, in truth, over the whole face of the land, 
and lay waste the fairest hours of conversation. For my 
own part, (to speak of them in a style suitable to their 
taste and talents) I look upon them, not as paying visits, 
hut visitations; and am never obliged to give audience 
to one of this species, that I do uot consider myself as 
under a judgment for those numberless hours which 1 
have spent in vain. If these sons and daughters of idle¬ 
ness and folly would he persuaded to enter into an exclu¬ 
sive society among themselves, the rest of the world 
might possess their momeuts unmolested: hut nothing 
less will satisfy them than opening a general commerce, 
and sailing into e\ ery port where choice or chance may 
drive them. Were we to live indeed, to the years of the 
antediluvians, one might afford to resign some part of 
one’s own time in charitable relief of the uiisuffcrablc 
weight of theirs; but, since the days of man are shrunk 
into a few hasty revolutions of the sun, whole afternoons 
arc much too considerable a sacrifice to be offered up to 
tame civility. Wliut heightens tlit contempt of this cha¬ 
racter, is, that they who have so much tlf the form, have 
always least of the power of friendship; and though they 
will erase their churun vheth (as Wilton < xpre-ses it) to 
destroy your repose, they would not drive half the length 
of a street to assist your distress. 

It was owing to an interruption from one of these 
obsequious intruders, that I was prevented keeping mv 
engagement with you yesterday; and von miM indulge 
me in this discharge of my invective against the ridiculous 
occasion of so mortifying a disappointment. Adieu. 
I am, &c. 
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LETTER XLV. 

TO 1IORTENSITJS. 


May 8, IT5f. 

To lie able to suppress my acknowledgments of the 
pleasure I received from your approbation, were to shew 
that I do not deserve it; for is it possible to uilue the 
praise of the judicious as one ought, and yet be silent 
under its influence ! I can, with strict truth, say of you, 
what a (Jrt ek poet did of Plhto, who, reading his perform¬ 
ance to a circle where that great philosopher was present, 
and finding himself deserted, at length, by all the rest of 
the company, cried out, “ I will proceed, nevertheless, 
“ for Plato is himself an audience. 

True fame, indeed, is no more in the gift than in the 
possession of numbers, as it is only in the disposal of the 
wise and the impartial. But if both those qualifications 
must concur to ghc validity to a %ote of this kind, how 
little reason has an author to be either depressed or elated 
by general censure or applause ? 

The triumphs of genius arc not like those of ancient 
heroism, where the meanest captu e made a part of the 
pomp, as well as the noblest. It is not the multitude, 
nut the dignity of those that compose her followers, that 
can add any thing to her real glory ; and a single atten¬ 
dant may often render her more truly illustrious than a 
whole train of common admirers. I am sure, at least, f 
lane no ambition of drawing after me \ulgar acclama¬ 
tions ; and, whilst I have the happiness to enjoy your ap¬ 
plause, I shall always consider myself in possession 
of the truest fame. Adieu. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XLV I. 


TO GLYTANDEU. 


s«*pf. jo, lTm. 

Yor, who never forget any thing, ran tell me, I dare 
<av, whose observation it is, that, u of all the actions of 
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tc our life, nothing is more uncommon than to laugh or to 
ct cry with n good grace.” But, though I cannot recollect 
the author, I shall always retain his maxim ; as, indeed, 
every day’s occurrences suggest the truth of it to my 
mind. T had particularly an occasion to see one part of 
it verified in the treatise t herewith return you ; for never, 
surely, was mirth more injudiciously directed, than that 
which this writer of your acquaintance has emploved. 
To droll upon the established religion of a country, 
and laugh at ihc most sacred and inviolable of her ordi¬ 
nances, is as far removed from good politics, as it is from 
good manners. It is, indeed, upon maxims of policy 
alone, that one can reason with those who pursue the 
principles which this author has embraced: I will add. 
therefore, (since, it seems, you sometimes communicate 
to him my letters) that to endeavour to lessen that vene¬ 
ration which is due to the religious institutions of a nation, 
when they neither run counter to any of the great Hues 
of morality, nor oppose the natural rights of mankind, 
i** a sort oi /cal which I know not by wbaf cpitbet suffici¬ 
ently to stigmatize : it is attacking the strongest hold of 
society, and attempting to dcstioy the firmest guard 
of humnn security. Far am T, indeed, from thinking 
theie is no other, or that the notion of a moral sense is a 
vain and groundless hypothesis. But wonderfully limited 
must the experience of those philosophers undoubtedly 
be, who imagine that an implanted love of virtue is 
sufficient to conduct the generality of mankind through 
the paths of moral duties, and supersede the necessity of 
a farther and more powerful guide. A sense of honour, 
likewise, where it operates in its true and genuine vigour, 
is, I confess, a most noble and powerful principle, 
but far too refined a motive of action, even for the mine 
cultivated part of our species to adopt in general; and, 
in fact, w r e find it much oftener ptofessed, thau pursued. 
Nor arc the laws of a community sufficient to answer all 
the restraining purposes of government; as there are many 
moral points which it is impossible to secure by express 
provisions. Human institutions can reach no further 
than to certain general duties, in which the collective 
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welfare of society is more particularly concerned.—* 
Whatever else is necessary for the ease and happiness of 
bocial intercourse) can he derived only from the assist¬ 
ance of religion; which influences the nicer connexions 
and dependencies of mankind, as it regulates and corrects 
the heart. How many tyrannies may I exercise as a 

F arent, how many hardships may I inflict as a master, if 
take the statutes of my country for the only guides of 
my actions, and think every thing lawful that is not im¬ 
mediately pchal ? The truth is, a man ma\ he injured in 
a variety of instances far more atrociously, than by what 
the law considers either as a fraud or a robbciy. Now, in 
cases of this kind, (and many very important cases of this 
kind there are) to remove the bars of religion, is to throw 
open the gates of oppression: it is to leave the honest 
exposed to the injurious inroads of those (and they are 
far, perhaps, the greatest part of maukina) who, though 
they would nev er do justice and love mercy , in compliance 
with the dictates of nature, would scrupulously practise 
both in obedience to the rules of revelation. 

The gross of our species can never, indeed, be infl i- 
enred by abstract reasoning, nor captivated by the naked 
charms of virtue: on the contrary, nothing seems more 
evident than that the generality of mankind must be 
engaged by sens blc objects; must be wrought upon by 
their hopes and fears. And this has been the constant 
maxim of all the celebrated legislators, from the earliest 
establishment of government, to this present hour. It is 
true, indeed, that none have contended more warmly than 
the ancients for the dignity of human nature, and the 
native disposition of the soul to be enamoured with the 
beauty of \ irtue: hut it is cnually true, that none have 
more strenuously inculcated tnc expediency of adding the 
authority of religion to the suggestions of nature, and 
maintaining a reverence to the appointed ceremonies of 
public worship. The sentiments of Pythagoras (or who¬ 
ever he he who was author of those verses which pass 
under that plrilosopher’s name) are well known upon this 
subject: 
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AOxtxnss pti vgwra Sens, toyw us lioxurM, 

T tpcot. 

4 

Many, indeed, arc the ancient passages which might be 
produced in support of this assertion, if it were necessary 
to produce any passages of this kind to you, whom I 
have so often heard contend for the same truth with all 
die awakening powers of learning and eloquence. Suffer 
me, however, for the benefit of your acquaintance, to re* 
mind you of one or two, which I do not remember ever 
to have seen quoted* 

Livy has recorded a speech of Appius Claudius Cras- 
sus, which he made in opposition to certain demands of 
the tribunes. That zealous senator warmly argues against 
admitting tlic plebeians into a share of the consular dig¬ 
nity; from the power of taking the auspices being origi¬ 
nally and solely vested in the patrician order. “ Hut, 
u perhaps,” says Crassus, u I shall he told, that the peck- 
u ing of a chicken, &c. are trifles unworthy of regard : 
“ trifling, however, as these ceremonies may now be 
“ deemed, it was by the strict observance of them that 
“ our ancestors raised this commonwealth to its present 
u point of grandeur.” Parvu sunt hac : seel parva ista non 
L'ontennifndo , majorcs nostri maximum haac rent freerunt .— 
Agreeably to this principle, the Roman historian of 
the life of Alexander, descrihes that monarch, after 
having killed lus friend Clitus, as considering, in his cool 
moments, whether the gods had not permitted him to be 
guilty of that horrid act, in punishment for his irreligious 
neglect of their sacred. rites. And Juvenal* imputes 
the source of that torrent of vice which broke in upon the 
age in which he wrote, to the general disbelief that pre¬ 
vailed of the public doctrines of their C9tablislied religion. 
Those tenets, he tells us, that influenced the glorious con¬ 
duct of the Curii, the Scipios, *the Fabricii, and the 
CaniUli, were in his days so totally exploded, as scarce 
to be received even by children. It were well for some 
parts of the Christian world, if the same observation 
might not with justice be extended beyond the limits 

• Sat. if. 149. 
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of nncient Rome*, and I often reflect upon the very 
judicious remark of a great writer of the hist century, who 
tikes notice, that" the generality of Christendom is now 
“ well nigh arrived at that fatal condition, which imme- 
“ diately preceded the destruction of the worship of the 
u nncient world ; when the face of religion, in their pub- 
a lie assemblies, was quite different from that apprehen- 
u sion which men had concerning it in private.’* 

Nothing, most certainly, could less plead the sanction 
of reason, than the general rites of pagan worship. Weak 
and absurd, however, as they were in themselves, and, 
indeed, in the estimation too of all the wiser sort; yet, 
the more thinking and jucidious part, both of their states¬ 
men and philosophers, unanimously concurred in sup¬ 
porting them as sacred and inviolable •. well persuaded, 
no doubt, that religion is the strongest cement in the great 
structure of moral government. Farcwel. 1 am, kc. 


LETTER XLVII. 

TO CLEORA. 

Sep. t. 

T look upon every day, wherein I have not some com¬ 
munication with my Clcora, as a day lost; and I take up 
my pen every afternoon to write to you, as regularly as 
I drink my tea, or perform any the like important article 
of my life. 

I frequently bless the happy art that affords mo a 
menus of conveying myself to you, at this distance, and 
by an easy kind of magic, thus transports me to your par¬ 
lour at a time when I could not gain admittance by any 
other method. Of all “people in the world, indeed, none 
arc more obliged to this paper commerce, than friends 
mid lovers. It is by this they elude, in some degree, the 
malevolence of fate, and can enjoy an intercourse with 
oiiib other, though the Alps themselves shall riv up 
between them. Even this imaginary participation of your 
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society is far more pleasingtn me than the real enjoyment 
of any other conversation the whole world could supply. 
The truth is, I have lost all relish for any hut yours; and, 
if I were invited to an assembly of all the wits of the 
Augustan age, or all the heroes that Plutarch has cole* 
brated, I should neither have spirits nor curiosity to he 
of the party. Yet with all this indolence or indifference 
about ine, I would take a voyage as far as the pole to sup* 
with Cleora on a lettuce, or only to hold the bowl while 
she mixed the syllabub. Such happy evenings ] once 
knew: ah, Cleora! will they never return? Adieu. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

TO EUPHRONIUS. 

I iivvr, read the performance you communicated to me, 
with all thr attention you required; and I can, with strict 
sincerity, apply to your friend's verses, what an ancient 
has observed of the same number of Spartans who de¬ 
fended the passage of Thcmiopylse; nunqvoin vidi pluses 
1 recent os! Never, indeed, was there greater energy of 
language and sentiment united together in the same com¬ 
pass of lines: and it would he an injustice to the world, 
ns well as to himself, to suppress so animated and so use¬ 
ful a composition. 

A satirist, of true genius, who is warmed by a generous 
indignation of vice, and whose censures'aro conducted by 
candour and truth, merits the applause of every friend to 
virtue. lie may be considered as a sort of supplement 
to the legislative authority of his country; ns assisting 
the unavoidable defects of all legal institutions for the* 
regulating of manners, and striking terror even where the 
divine prohibitions themselves are hchl in contempt. 7'he 
strongest defence, perhaps, against the inroads of vice, 
among the more cultivated part of our species, is well- 
directed ridicule; they who fear nothing else, dread to 
be marked out to the contempt and indignation of the 
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world* There is no succeeding in die secret purposes of 
dishonesty, without preserving some sort of credit among 
mankind; as there cannot exist a more impotent crea¬ 
ture than a knave convict. To expose, therefore, the 
false pretensions of counterfeit virtue, is to disarm it at 
once of all power of mischief, and to perform a public 
Service of the most advantageous kind, in which any man 
‘can employ his time and his talents. The voice, indeed, 
of an honest satirist, is not only beneficial to the world, 
as giving alarm against the designs of ail enemy so dan¬ 
gerous to all social intercourse, but as proving likewise 
the most efficacious preventative to others, of assuming 
the same character of distinguished infamy. Few arc so 
totally vitiated, as to have abandoned all sentiments of 
shame; and when every other principle of integrity is sur¬ 
rendered, we generally find the conflict is still maintain¬ 
ed in this last post of retreating virtue. In this view, 
therefore, it should seem, the function of a satirist may 
lie justified, notwithstanding it should he true, (what an 
excellent moralist has asserted) that his chastisements ra¬ 
ther exasperate than reclaim tho^c on whom they fall. 
Perhaps, no human penalties are of any moral advantage 
to the criminal himself; and the principal benefit that 
seems to be derived from civil punishments of any kind, 
is their restraining influence upou the conduct of others. 

It is not every arm, however, that is qualified to ma¬ 
nage this formidable blow. The arrows of satire, when 
they are not pointed by virtue, as well as wit, recoil back 
upon the hand that directs them, and wound none but 
him from whom they proceed. Accordingly, Horace rests 
the whole success of writings of this sort upon the poet's 
being Integer Ipse; free himself from those immoral stains 
which he points out in others. There cannot, indeed, 
be a more odious, norat the same time a more contempti¬ 
ble character than that of a vicious satirist: 

Quit caUuin ttrrit non mfaceat rt mare i a to, 

SiJ\tr dispUceat P'vrri, homteitia Mitom ' Juv. 

The most favourable light in which a ccnaor of this spe¬ 
ll ties could possibly be viewed, would be that of a public 
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executioner, who inflicts the punishment on others, which 
lie has already merited himself. Rut the truth of it is, 
he is not qualified even for so wretched an office; and 
there is nothing to he dreaded from a satirist of kuown 
dishonesty, but his applause. Adieu. 


LETTER XLIX. 

0 

# 

TO PALAMEDES. 


Aug. 8.173J. 

Ceremony is never more unwelcome, than ut that sea¬ 
son in which you will, probably, have the greatest share 
of it; and, as I should be extremely unwilling to add to 
the uumber of those, who, in pure good manners, may in¬ 
terrupt your enjoyments, 1 choose to give you my con¬ 
gratulations a little prematurely. Alter the happy office 
shall he completed, your moments will be too valuable to 
be laid out in forms; and it would be paying a compli¬ 
ment with a very ill grace, to draw off your eyes from the 
highest beauty, though it were to turn them on the most 
exquisite wit. I hope, however, you will gi\c me 
timely notice of your wedding day, that [ may he pre¬ 
pared with my cpithalamiuui. I have already laid in 
half a dozen deities extremely proper for the occasion, 
and have even made some progress in my first simile. 
Rut 1 am somewhat at u loss how to proceed, not being 
able to determine whether your future bride is most like 
Venus or Ilehe. That she resembles both, is univeisally 
agreed, 1 find, by those who have seen her. Rut it 
would he otVciulinp, you know, against all the rules of po¬ 
etical justice, if 1 should only say $lie is us handsome us 
she is young, when, after all, perhaps, the truth may be, 
that she has even more beauty than youth. In the mean 
while, I am turning over all the tender compliments that 
love has inspired, from the Lesbia of Catullus to the 
Chluc of Prior, and hope to gather such a collection of 
dowers as may not be unworthy of cutering into a garland 
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composed for your Stella. But, before you introduce me 
as a poet, let me be recommended to her by a much bet¬ 
ter title, and assure her that 1 am yours, &c. 


LETTER L. 

TO EUP1IRONIVS# 

I am much inclined to join uitUfyou in thinking that 
the Romans hud no peculiar word in their language which 
answers precisely to what we call good sense in ours. For 
though prudent ia, indeed, seems frequcutly used by their 
best write rs to express that idea, yet it is not confined to 
that single meaning, but is often applied by them to sig¬ 
nify skill in any particular science. But good sense is 
something very distinct from knowledge; and it is an in¬ 
stance of the poverty of the Latin language, that she 
is obliged to use the same word as a mark for two such 
different ideas. 

Were I to explain wlmt I understand by good sense, I 
should call it right reason; butiiglit reason that anscs, 
not from formal uud logical deductions, but from a sort of 
intuiti\e faculty in the soul, which distinguishes by mime**-* 
diate perception: a kind of innate sagacity, that, m 
many of its propei tics, seems very much to lcsemhlc in¬ 
stinct. It would he impropt r, therefore, to say, that Sr 
Ismr Newton ‘-hewed his good sense by those ama/.ii.g 
discos (lies width he made in natural philosophy i the 
opt rations of this gift of Heaven aie rather instantaneous, 
than the remit of anv tedious process. Like Dionn d, 
after Minerva had endowed him with the power of de¬ 
cerning gods from mortals, the man of good sense 
discovers, nt once , tb“ truth of those nhjeits he is most 
concerned to distinguish, and conducts luiu&t'i with suit¬ 
able caution and sceurity. 

It is for this reason, possibly, that this quality of the 
mind is not so often found united with learning as one 
could wish: for good sense bcinj aceaetomeel to unite 
lur discoveries without labour or study, slit cannot so 
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easily wait for those truths, which being placed at a 
distance, and lying concealed under numberless covers,- 
require much pains and application to uufold. 

But though good sense is not in the number, nor al¬ 
ways, it must be owned, in the company of the sciences; 
yet it is (as the most sensible of poets has justly observed) 

tairly worth the seven. 


Rectitude of understanding is, indeed, the most useful, «ns 
well as the most noble, of human endowments, as it is the 
sovereign guide, and director in every -branch of civil and 
social intercourse. 

T T pon whatever orrasion this enlightening faculty is 
exerted, it is always sure to act with distinguished emi- 
lienee; but ns chief aud peculiar province seems to lie in 
the commerce of the world. Accurdi ngly we may obse n c, 
that those who have conversed more with men than with 
books, whose wisdom is derived rather from experience 
than contemplation, generally possess this happy talent 
with superior perfection: for good sense, though it can- 
no.- be acquired, may he improved; and the world, I be¬ 
lieve, will ever be found to ullbrd the most kindly soil for 
/ its cultivation. 

| I know not whether true good sense is not n more un¬ 
common quality even than true wil; as there is nothing, 
^perhaps, more extraordinary than to meet with a person, 
f whose entire conduct and notions arc under the ducciinn 


of this supreme guitlc. The single instance, at lea-t, 
which 1 could produce of its acting steadily and invaria¬ 
bly throughout the whole of a eharactei, i* that which 
1’uphronius, I am sure, would not allow me mention : 
at the same time, perhaps, I am rcndciing inv own pre¬ 
tensions of this kind extiemclv questionable, win n I thus 
venture to thiovv before you my sent intents upon a sull¬ 
ied, of which you are universally acknowledged so perfect 
a master, 1 am, &c. 
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LETTER LI. 

TO PALEMON. 

May *9, 1743. 

I esteem your letters in the number of my most 
valuable possessions, and preserve them as so many pro¬ 
phetical leaves upon which the fate of our distracted 
nntion is inscribed* But, in exchange for the maxims of 
a patriot, 1 can only send you the reveries of a recluse, and 
give you the stones of the brook for the gold of Ophir. 
Never, indeed, Palemon, was there a commerce more 
unequal than that wherein you are contented to engage 
with me; and I could scarce answer it to my conscience 
to contiuue a traffic, where the whole benefit accrues 
singly to myself, did I not know, that to confer without 
the possibility of an advantage, is the most pleasing exer¬ 
cise of generosity. I will venture then to make use of a 
privilege which I have long enjoyed; as l well know you 
lo\c ro mix the meditations of the philosopher with the 
reflections of the statesman, and can turn with equal 
relish from the politics of Tacitus to the morals of 
Seneca. 

I was in my garden this morning somewhat earlier than 
usual, when the sun, as Milton describes him, 

With wheels yet hov'ring o’er the ocean brim 
Shut parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray. 

There is something in the opening of the dawn, at this 
season of tlie year, that enlivens the mind with a sort of 
cheerful seriousness and fills it with a certain calm rap¬ 
ture in the consciousness of its existence. For iny own 
, part, at least, the rising of the sun has the same effect on 
i me, as it is said to have had on the celebrated statue of 
Mctnnon: and 1 never observe that glorious luminary 
breaking out upon inc, that I do not find myself harmo¬ 
nized for the whole day. 

Whilst I was enjoying the freshness and tranquillity of 
this early season, and; considering the many reasons I 
bad to join in offering up that morning incemc t which the 
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poet I just now mentioned, represents as particularly 
arising at this hour from the earth'* great altar; I could 
not but esteem it as a principal blessing, that I was 
entering upon a new day with health and spirits. To 
awake with recruited vigour for the tiansaclions of life, 
is a mercy so generally dispensed, rhat it passes, like 
other the ordinary bounties of Providence, without mak¬ 
ing its due impression. Yet, were one never to rise under 
these happy circumstances, without reflecting what num¬ 
bers there are, (who, to use the language of the most pa¬ 
thetic of authors) when they said, My bed shall comfort 
me, my couch shall case my complaint , were, like him, full 
of tossings to and fro, unto the dawning of the day t or 
scored with dreams , and terrified through visions— were 
one .to consider, 1 say, how many pass their nights in all 
the horrors of a disturbed imagination, or till the wakeful¬ 
ness of real pains, one could not find one's self exempt 
from such uneasy slumbers, or such terrible vigils, without 
double satisfaction and gratitude. There is nothing, in¬ 
deed, contributes more to render a man contented with 
that draught of life which is poured out to himself 
than thus to reflect on those more bitter ingredients which 
are sometimes mingled in the cup of others. 

In pursuing the same vein of (bought, 1 could not but 
congratulate myself that I had no part in that turbulent 
drama which was going to be re-actcd upon the great 
stage of the world ; and rejoiced that it was my fortune 
to stand a distant and unengaged spectator of those 
several characters that would shortly fill the scene. This 
suggested to my remembrance, a passage in the Roman 
tragic poc-t where he describes the various pursuits of 
the busy and ambitious world, in very just and lively 
colours: 

I lie super has aditvs regum • 

Durnnjuc fores, expert svmni. 

Col it : Utr nutlojinc beat us 
Campon it opes, gazis inhitnis, 
lit t ongrsto pauper in anro est. 

Ilium, populifavor uttomtu/n, 

Fluctuque nwgis mobile vulgus, 

Aura turnidum tollit intent. 

Itec clamuttt ra burnt J'on 

K 
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Jttrgia venderu unprobtu, ira» 

\ Et verba locat. 

and 1 could not forbear saying to myself, in the language 
of the same author, 

me meet teUun 
Lore secrete tutoque legal! 

Yet this circumstance, which your friend considers at 
-so valuable a privilege, bas been esteemed by others as 
the most severe of afflictions. The celebrated count de 
Bossy Rabutin has written a little treatise, wherein, 
after having shewn that the greatest men upon the stage 
of the world arc generally the most unhappy, he closes the 
account by producing himself as an instance of the 
.truth of what he had been advancing. But can you 
guess, Palcmon, what this terrible disaster was, which 
thus entitled him to a rank in the number of these un¬ 
fortunate heroes? He had composed f it seems, certain 
satirical pieces which gave offence to Lewis the XIVth ; 
for which reason that monarch banished him from the 
slavery and dependence of a court, to live in ease and 
freedom at his country-house. But the world had taken 
too strong possession of his heart, to suffer him to leave 
even the worst part of it without reluctance; and, like the 
patriarch's wife, he looked back with regret upon the scene 
from which he was kindly' driven, though there was no¬ 
thing in the prospect but flames. Adieu. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER LIL 

TO EUPIIRONIUS. 

Aug. SO, 17-12. 

Sunn.Y, Euphronius, the spirit of criticism has 
strangely possessed ]you. How else could you he willing 
to step aside so often from the amusements of the gayest 
scenes, in order to examine with me certain beauties, far 
other than those which at present it might be imagined, 
would wholly engage your attention ? Who, indeed, that 
j tecs my friend over night supporting the vivacity of the 
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most sprightly assemblies, would expect to find him the 
next morning gravely poring over antiquated Greek, and 
weighing the merits of ancient and modern geniuses ? 
But I have long admired you as an elegant spectator for- 
narum , in every sense of the expression ; and you can 
turn, I know, from the charms of beauty to those of wit, 
with the same refinement of taste and rapture. 1 may 
venture, therefore, to resume our critical correspondence 
without the form of an apology; as it is the singular cha¬ 
racter of Euphronius to reconcile the philosopher with 
the man of the world, and judiciously divide his hours 
between action and retirement. 

What has been said of a celebrated French translator, 
may, with equal justice, be applied to Mr. Pope : “ that 
“ it is doubtful whether the dead or the living are most 
,c obliged to him.” Ilis translations of Ilomer, and imi¬ 
tations of Horace, have introduced to the acquaintance of 
the English reader, two of the most considerable authors 
in all antiquity; as, indeed, they arc equal to the credit 
of so many original works. A. man must have a very 
considerable share of the different spirit winch diHiu- 
guishes those most admirable poets, who is capable of re¬ 
presenting, in his own language, so true an image of tlijeir 
respective manners. If we look no farther than these 
works themselves, without considering them with respect 
to any attempts of the same nature which have been 
made by others, we snail have sufficient reason to esteem 
them for their own intrinsic merit. But'how will this un¬ 
common genius rise in our admiration, when we com¬ 
pare his classical truncations with those similar perform¬ 
ances, which have employed some of the mosL celebrated 
pfour poets? I have lately been turning over the Iliad 
with this view; and, perhaps, it will be no unentertnin- 
ing amusement to you, to examinb the several copies 
winch 1 have collected of the original, as taken by some 
of the most considerable of our English masters. To 
siugle them out for this purpose according to the ordei 
of the particular books, or passages, upon which thev 
have respectively exercised tlieir peucils, the pretensions, 
of AIi\ Tickd staud first to be exainiued. 
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The action of the Iliad opens, you know, with the 
speech of Chryses, whose daughter, having been taken 
captive by the Grecians, was allotted to Agamemnon. 
This venerable priest of Apollo is represented as address* 
ing himself to the Grecian chiefs, in tlie following 
pathetic simplicity of eloquence: 

At re, xai otKkoi tvxvnfA.tlss 
YfA.iv fjitv Biot $o/iv, oP.vfA.onx X ufLxr ’ t%pvies, 
EKWtgaxt TlfiaLfA.oio zsoktv, tv S* oixaS’ ixtvBxt* 

$c fA,ot XvrxcrBt tp&nv, rx S' xvo/vx $s%tgr9s r 
a£o/a,sv9i Ait> svm ewCoPov A oroWuvx. i. 17. 

Great Atreus* sons, and warlike Greece, attend, 

So may th’ immortal Gods your cause defend. 

So may you Priam’s lofty bulwarks burn, 

And rich in gather’d spoils to Greece return. 

As, for these gifts, my daughter you bestow, 

And rev’rence due to great Apollo show, 

Jove's fav'iiic offspring, terrible in war. 

Who sends his shafts unening from afar. Ticket. 

Hint affecting tenderness of the father, which Home r has 
marked out by the melancholy flow of the line, as well as 
by the endearing expression of 

Tlxibx fit fj .01 hvaxtrBt (ptPiW, 

is entirely lost by Mr. Tickel. When Chryses coldly 
mentions his daughter, without a single epithet of con¬ 
cern or affection, he seems much too indifferent himself 
to move the audience in his favour. But the whole pas* 
sage, as it stands in Mr. Pope’s Iliad, is in general ani¬ 
mated with a far more lively spirit of poetry. Who can 
obserxe the moving posture of supplication in which 1m 
has drawn the venerable old priest, stretching out his 
arms in all the affecting warmth of entreaty, without 
sharing in his distress and melting into pity ? 

To knurs and warriors 1 may your vows lie crown’d. 

And Troy’i proud walls lielcvrl with the ground: 

Wav Jose restore joii. when your tofts are o’er 
Saif (u tin pleasures of your native shoie: 

Jiut oli! n lii'\« a wretrhed parrot’s pain, 

Ami gi\e Chrysm to these amis again. 

If tticicy fail, yet let nay pie waits move, 

And dicad avenging Phot 1 bus, sou of Jove. Pope. 
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The insinuation with which Chryses closes his speech 
that the Grecians must expect the indignation of Apollo 
would pursue them if they rejected the petition of Ins 
priest, is happily intimated by a single epithet: 

And dread avenging Phcebus; 

whereas, the other translator takes the compass of three 
lines to express the same thought less strongly. 

When the heralds are sent by Agamemnon to Achilles 
in order to demand Briseis, that chief is prevailed upon 
to part with her: and, accordingly, directs Pal rocius to 
deliver up this contested beauty into their hands a 

narpojeX©* h <p&y twruOtO* er«;p«, 

Ex 5" atyzyt x\t<rtns Bpifftyllot xx\\maptiof t 
Acuxi 5' zytif r u 5* at fits irvv Tsapa mas A^atU¥. 
H S' aixw afji» row yvm xi«v 1 . 345. 

The beauty of Briseis, as described in these lines, toge¬ 
ther with the reluctance with which she is here repre¬ 
sented as forced from her lord, cannot but touch (ho 
reader in a very sensible manner. Mr. Tickcl, liowci cr, 
has debased this affecting picture, by the most unpocti- 
ral and familiar diction. I will not delay you with 
making my objections in form to his language ; hut have 
distinguished the exceptionable expressions, in the lines 
themselves: 

Pal rod us fits denrfriend oblitypd, . 

And wt/uT'U m the lovely weeping maid ; 

re sigh'd she. »•> the heralds took hrr hand. 

And ett look'd back, slow moving o'er the strand. hckeL 

Our British Iiomcr has restored this piece to its original 
grace ami delicacy : 

I’atrodnsnow th’ urrnillinq beauty brought: 

.slir, in sott soi rows, and m jiensivi' thought. 

Pass’d silent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look'd back, slow moving o'er the strand. Pope. 

The tumultuous behiviour of Achilles, as described by 
TIomcr in the lines immediately following, affords a very 
pleasing and natural contrast to the more composed aud 
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silent sorrow of Briseis. The poet represents that hero 
as suddenly rushing out from hi* tent, and Hying to the 
sea-shore* where he gives vent to his indignation : and, 
in bitterness of soul, complains to Thetis, nqt only of the 
dishonour brought upon him by Agamemnon, but of the 
injustice even of Jupiter himself: 

avrotp A^/XAwr 

Aaxgva-xs, tragus apag e£ero m<r<pi XixtrQtts, 

&ti rp’ etXos vto\iiif, ogouv tvi omit* Ttotlov, 

HoAAa ftnrpi faXp ngneraro *££<£xs ogtywt. 

* 1.348. 

Mr. TickeL, in rendering the sense of these lines, has 
risen into a somewhat higher flight of poetry than usual. 
Ilowever, yon will observe his expression, m otic or two 
places, is exceedingly languid and prosaical; as the epithet 
lie has given to the waves is highly injudicious. Curling 
billows might he very proper in describing a calm, but 
suggests too pleasing an image to be applied to the ocean 
when represented as black with storms, 

Tlw widow'd hero, when fbo fair was gone, • 

Tar fium his ft lends, ant, bath’d in Lears, alone. 

Oil the cold hrach hr sat, Hnd fix’d his eyes 
Where, black with storntfL the curling trillom rise, 

And as ’lie sea, widtvrolmie, he survey'd, 

Witli out stretch'd Aims to his fond mother pray'd. 

Ttclccl. 

Mr. Pope has opened the thought in these lines with 
great dignity of numbers, rind exquisite propriety of 
imagery ; as the additional circumstances which lie lias 
thrown in, arc so many beautiful improvements upon his 
author: 

Hot so his loss the fierce Achilles bore ; 

But sad retinue Vi the sou*idui« -diore, 

O'er the wild iTiHreiu of thf deep he huiiif. 

That Limlred rierp from which his mother sprung .* 

Then bath d in tears of angei and disdain. 

Thus loud lamenled lu the stormy main. Pope. 

Apollo having sent a plague among the Grecians, in re- 
'Scniment of the injury done to his priest Cluyses by de¬ 
taining his daughter, Agamemnon consents that Chrysci* 
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snallbe restored. Accordingly a ship is fitted out' under 
the command of Ulysses, who is employed to conduct the 
damsel to her father. That hero and his companions be¬ 
ing arrived at Chrysa, the place to which they were hound, 
deliver up their charge; and having performed a sacrifice 
to Apollo, set sail early the next morning for the Grecian 
Camp. Upon this occasion Homer exhibits to us a most 
beautiful sea-piece: 

H/x©- 5* trtX/ojr xxieSv, xo u tm xntyas ffrOs, 
ton rore xot^a-serro tsxpx <mgvpLn)<ria **}©*. 

< 4 +.. Hjx©> mpiymtet <px m H«r, 

K at tor' tvetr* attafovlo pslx fgxrof ivpw Axjxtsiv. 
T ottm iKfAtm upon m ExatspyW* AimAXaih. 

Oi S' 4p>9 twtx¥t\ aw 3' ifix heuKx znlavcrxi' 

E» 5’ avifAos upiiO'Ey futrov Jfiev, it tevpax 
IrEipi) zjoptyupeov ixtyaX’ io tj^e, vmos mns‘ 

H S’ eQese jlxIx xvpuat hx7rp'ntr<rtia-x xeXevQx. i. 475 

If there is any passage throughout Mr. TickePs translation 
of this hook, which has the least pretence to stand in 
competition with Mr. Pope's version, it is undoubtedly 
that which corresponds with the Greek lines just now 
quoted. It would indeed he an instance of great parti¬ 
ality not to acknowledge they breathe the true spirit of 
poetry; and I must own myself at a loss which to prefer 
upon the whole; though I think Mr. Pope is evidently 
superior to his rival, in his manner of opening the de 
scription: 

.At ev’ning through tin* shore dispns’d, they s^op 
Hush'd by the distant marlin's of the deep. 

When now, asa admit from the shades uf night, 

Aurora glow’d m .illhrr rosy liihl, 

The daughtei of the dawn : th’ awake:iM crew 
Back to the Greeks encamp’d then course renew : 

The breezes trcslmi: for, with fnendiy gules, 

Apollo swcll’d their wide-distcuded sails : 

Ciett by the lapid prow the waves divide. 

And in hum sc murium s break uu either side. TLkcl . 

’Tw^s night: the c’.iMs beside their vie-sel he. 

Till ro->y morn had purpled o’er the sky 

Then launch, and hoist the mast ; i ml u I'rent gales, 

Supplied by Piuebus, ill the swelling iatlft; 
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Thft milk-white canvas bellying as they blow. 

The parted ocean foams and roars below: 

Above the bounding billows swilt they flew, &c. Pope. 

There is something wonderfully pleasing in that judi¬ 
cious pause, which Mr. Pope has placed at the beginning 
of these lines. It necessarily awakens the attention of 
the reader, and gives a much greater air of solemnity to 
the scene, than if the circumstance of the time had been 
less distinctly pointed out and blended, as in Mr. Tickers 
translation, with the rest of the description. 

Homer has been celebrated by antiquity for those sub¬ 
lime images of the Supreme Being, which he so often 
raises in the Iliad. It is Macrobius, if J remember right, 
who informs us, that Phidias being asked from whence 
he took the idea of bis celebrated statue of Olympian 
Jupiter, acknowledged that he hud heated his imagination 
by the following lines: 

H, xaj xvatveyfft* bit* otygvai vsvcre Kgovwv' 
ApJo^oaioti at got yjxirai VMMvarotvTo avatxiot 

Kpsti& aif' «0aw«Toio* /£cyav a' efahtijev O\vi/.iro¥ . 

i. 528. 

But whatever magnificence of imagery Phidias might dis¬ 
cover in the original, the English reader will scarce, I 
imagine, comeivc any tiling very grand and sublime 
from the following copy: 

Tliis said, bis kingly brow thf* sto inclin'd, 

Thr lartrr black curls loll awful iron) biluud, 

Thick shadowing the slum fort'luud of the god: 

Olympus trembled at tli’ almighty nod. Ticket. 

That our modern statuaries, however, may not have an 
excuse for burlesquing the figure of the great father of 
gods and men, for wjint of the benefit of so animating a 
model, Mr. Pope has preserved it to them in all its origi¬ 
nal majesty; 

Ho spoke, and awful bends his sable brows; 

Shakes his ambiosial euiK and ci\f s the nod, 

Thft stamp of fate, and sanction ot the god : 

High heaven with trembling the ditad signal took, 

* And all 01; nq us to the centre shook. Pope. 
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I took occasion, in a former letter, to make some 
exceptions to a passage or two in the parting of Hector 
and Andromache, as translated by your favourite poet.— 
I shall now produce a few lines from the same beautiful 
episode, for another purpose, and in order to shew, with 
how much more masterly a hand, even than Dryden him¬ 
self, our great improver of English poetry has worked 
upon the same subject. 

As Andromache is going to the tower of Ilion, in order 
to take a view of the field of battle, Hector meets her, 
together with her son, the young Astyanax, at the Sciean 
gate. The circumstances of this sudden inteniew are 
finely imagined. Hector, in the first transport of his joy, 
is unable to utter a single word; at the same time that 
Andromache, tenderly embracing his hands, bursts out 
into a flood of tears: 

H rot o [as* (jL&lfa&ev er crixir^ 

Avt^o/Aa^C*} fh ot affti map trotlo >$x,xgv%encrai, 

E vT apa oi (ft X&pi, r i^ar’, ex t ovo/xa£e‘ 

vi. 404. 

Dryden has translated this passage with a cold and 
unpoctical fidelity to the mere letter of the original: 

Hector hchf-ld him with a silent smile; 

His it mter wife, stooil weeping l>y the while ; 

Press’d in her own, his warlike hand she took, 

Then si"lf<I, ami thus piophutically spoke. Dryden. 

But Pope has judiciously taken a larger compass, and, by 
heightening the piece with a few additional touches, has 
wrought it up in all the affecting spirit* of tenderness and 
poetry : 

Silent the warrior smil'd, and pleas'd, resign'd 
To tendei passions .ill his mighty muni: 

31 is beauteous princess east a mournful look, 
lluii" on his hand, and then defused spoke ; 

Her bosom labour'd with a hod mu sngh. 

And the bn; tear stood tremolim; m her eye. Pope. 

Andromache afterwards endeavours to persuade Hector 
to take upon himself the defence of the city, and not 
hazard a life so important, she tells him, to herself and 
liis son, in the more dangerous action of the field; * 
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Tij» 3* atutt TT^owwof fityas k o»v9xtok&> Exlois, 

H >eafi s/m/ roof ‘aoutva. puA«<, 7 pmm* «AX* /*®A’ anwf 

A t8t9(j.ati T^Aiatf xti T^wstSa? sXk£ 7tz3izs\tss 1 

Aim, *«*©* «/*, yoap/# dtXvcrjtaJa; voXc/aoio. vi. 440. 

To whom the noble Hector thus replied: 

Tliat ani the rest Arc in my daily rare ; 

But should I shun the dangers of the war, 

With scorn the Tinjans would reward my pains, 

And their proud ladies with Lhuir sweeping trains. 

The Grecian swords and lances l can war; 

But lo^s of honour is my only care. Dryden. 

Nothing can be more flat and unanimated than these 
lines. One may say, upon this occasion, what Dry den 
himself, I remember, somewhere observes, that a good 
poet is no more like himself in a dull translation, than his 
dead carcase would he to his living body. To catch 
indeed the soul of our Grecian bard, nnd breathe his 
spirit into an English version, seems to have been a pri¬ 
vilege reserved solely for Pope : 

The chief replied: that post shall be mv care ; 

Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 
lfow would the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 

Aud Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground. 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 

Should Hector basely quit the fields of fame ? Pope. 

In the farther prosecution of this episode Hector pro¬ 
phesies his own death, and the destruction of Troy ; to 
which he adds, that Andromache should be led captive 
into Argos, where, among other disgraceful offices, which 
he particularly enumerates, she should be employed, he 
tells her in the servile task of drawing water* The dif¬ 
ferent manner in which this last circumstance is express¬ 
ed by our two English poets, will afford the strongc-t 
instance, how much additional force the same thought 
will receive from a more graceful turn of phrase : 

Or from deep well* the linn? stream to tukc, 

And on thy weary slioulduis bring a buck. Dryiet t. 

or bring 

The weight Qf waters from Hypena’s spring. Pope. 

\t is in certain peculiar turns of diction that the language 
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of poetry is.principally distinguished from that of prose 
as indeed the same words are, in general, common to them 
both. It is in a turn of this kind,, that the beauty of the 
last quoted line consists. For the whole grace of the 
expression would vanish, if, instead, of the two substan¬ 
tives which arc placed at the beginning of the verse, the 
poet had employed the more common syntax of a sub¬ 
stantive with its adjective. 

When this faithful pair have token their final adieu of 
each other, Hector returns to the field of battle, at the 
same time that the disconsolate Andromache joins her 
maitlcqs in the palace. Ilomer describes this circum¬ 
stance in the following tender manner: 


Hr apa tyoniprots xo£t>d’ «Aero (pctibip.®* ExT«£ 
I'Gj'GTepiv* aA5a oixowh j3sCux« 

Err SxXspov kxIx Saxpu j^iwa. 
AivJ/a 5’ twetB' txxvs 5ojxer ev vxierxovlas 
Exlop®. atvSpotyovoto' xtyvia’aflo 5’ i*5ofh jroWxs 
A fJL^izioKtis^ Ty]ijiv 5e yooy <ujxa‘^ <th evuptrev. 

At {Jitv ert %ojov yooy E xlopx u in otxat, vi. 494. 


I will make no remarks upon the d .decent success of our 
two celebrated poets in translating this passage; but, 
after having laid both before you, leave their versions to 
speak for themselves. The truth is, rlic disparity between 
them is much too visible to require any comment to 
render it more observable ; 


At this, for new replies lie dirt not it»y, 

Hut lac’d Ins crested helm, and strode away. 

ITjs lovelyconsorr to her house lcturn’d, 

And lookin'? oltm bark, m silence mourn'd: 

Homo wlwii she raiuc, her secret woo she ’’dots 
Ami Ill's Hit' palace with lift loud lament-*; 

Those loud laments her ochouiq maids restore. 

And. llector, jet alivt, as dead deplore. Di'ydtn* 

Tims havuis said, the qlonoijs chief resumes 
Ilia luw'iy lielniet, black with sliadiui: plumes. 

His pnecess parts with a prophetic smli. 

IfnwilliK' parts, and ok rrverls lici eye, 

Tlwt stu.tm’d alcv’ry look : then moving slow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woo. 
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There, while her tear* deplor’d tlip godlike *n«n, 

Through all the tram the soft infection ran; 

The pious maids their nun^lcd sorrow shed. 

And mourn the living Hectoi as the dead. Pope. 

As I purpose to follow Mr. Pope through those several 
parts of the Iliad, where any of our distinguished poela 
have gone before himj I must lead you on till we come 
to the speech of Sarpedon to Glaucus, in the XILth book: 

rXaw«,T/»} 5»j vui rerifJWfjiErSx fxxXi^x 
B^pvi te, xptamv re, iSe nrXaots ^evxtxxtv, 

Ev At Hay, exults $c, Sttts us, uenpouxi, 

K« / te/a evos nfAoiAEtrbx ptEi r « ZxvQoto zsxg ayBxs 
KaXov, tyujaXiris text apepvs ‘GrvpoQopoio ; 

Tv rj y yjpt j Avvuquti (a&tx zspuToiaiy tavrxs 
"ErafA cy, ijth lAxyps kxv^h^vs xvliGoXrxrxC 
O^de t is o/tT etitn Avmuv xjvax Sugwlxuv, 

Ov /AX¥ a>tXH&S A ViUVlV XxlxKO/gXVetilTtV 
HfAtTEgoi fiaxtXviis, efiua-t te -Bytova fAnXx, 

Oivov r t^xtrov, (AtXintitz' xXX* xpx xat is 
’EofyXv), ETTri A VKioiai (Atrx xspuvaixi (AX%pv\xi. 
a -rareTrov* « (a tv yxp ctoXe/aov tjtgi rovfis (puyotks, 

Aiti /xeXXoifAtv ayngu r’ aQavzru te 

EatretrS', kte xev avTos evi inguToi<ri fAxypHAW, 

Oi/te xe art TtXXoiixi (ax%w ts xvSixi&gxr 
Nyv oV./A7njf yap x»i£ES eipcfaciv SayaToto 
Mv£<ai, as ex Eft pyyetv /3g-oToy, e^' VTsaXv^xi) 
lo/AEV* UE TW ty^OJ OpE^OfAEV, OJE Tif 1J/AIV. Xli. 310. 

This spirited speech has been translated by the famous 
author of Cooper’s Hill: 

Abovr tlic rest why is our pomp and pow'r ? 

Our ffocVs, our herds, and our possessions tnorr ■* 

Why all the tributes land and sea afford. 

Heap'd in great chargers, loud out Mimptuous board 3 
Our cheerful guests- 'arouse the spr.i Lling t< ars 
Ot the itch grape, whilst music charms tin ir eais. 

Why. as we pass, do those on Xanthus* shorn 
As gods behold us, and as gods adore ' 

But that, as well in dauger as degree, 

We stand the first: that when out Lvctans see 
Our brave examples, tli^y admirin'' s.n. 

Behold our gadant leaders 1 these arc tin \ 

Deaoivr their greatness ; auil unonvicd stand, 

Since what they act tianscend? what”they command. 
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Could the declining of this fate, oh! friend, 

Our date to immortality extend, 

Or if death sought not them who seek not death. 

Would I advance, or should my \inner breath 
With such a glonous toliy thee nvpiic * 

Hut siuco with fortune nature doth conspire; 

Since agr, disease, or some less noble end. 

Though not less certain, dors our days attend; 

Since ’us decreed, and to this period led 
A thousand ways, the noblest path we’ll tread ; 

And bravely on, till they, or wc, or all, 

A common sacrifice to honour full. Denham, 

Mr. Pope passes so high an encomium on these Iine% 
sis to assure us, that, if his translation of the same passage 
has any spirit, it is in some degree due to them. It is 
certain they have great merit, considering the state of 
our English versification when Denham flourished: but 
they will by no means support Mr. Pope’s compliment, 
any more than they will hear to stand in competition with 
his numbers. And I dare say, you will join with me in 
the same opinion, when you consider the following ver¬ 
sion of this animated speech: 

Why boast we, Glaucus, oui extended reign, 

Where A'unthus' si reams cuuch the Lycian plain ? 

Our numVous herds, thatiangr the fruitful field. 

And lulls where vines their purple harvest yield ? 

Oui tpaming bowls with puier nectar crown'd. 

Our feasts enhanc’d with music’s sprightly sound ? 

Why on these shores are we with joy survey’d. 

Admir’d as heroes, and as gods obey’d ? 

Unless great acts superior mrrit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous powers above; 

That when, with womi’rmg eyes, our martial bands 
Eeliold our deeds transcend mg our commands. 

Such, tlipy may cry, ilcseive the sov’reign'state. 

Whom those that envy dare not imitate. * 

Could all our eare »lude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no less the teariul than the brave, 

Tor lust of tame 1 should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 

Hut suite, alas 1 ignoble age must ciyne, 

Disease, and death’s inexorable doom; 

The lift- which otlieispay, let us bestow. 

And give to lame what we to nature owe; 

Hi avc though we fall, and honour’d if we live, 

Ur let us glory gain, or glory give Pope. 

If any thing can be justly objected to this translation, it 
i^ perhaps, that in one or two places it i$ too diffused and- 
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descriptive for that agitation in which it was spokfen. In 
general* however* one may venture to assert* that it is 
warmed with the same ardour of poetry anti heroism that 
glows in the original: as those several thoughts, which 
Mr. Pope has intermixed of his own, naturally arise out 
of the sentiments of his author, and are perfectly con¬ 
formable to the character and circumstances of the 
speaker. 

I shall close this review with Mr. Congreve, who ha9 
translated the petition of Priam to Achilles for the body 
of his sou Hector, together with the J amen tat ions of An* 
drotnache, llccuba, and Helm. 

Homer represents the unfortunate king of Troy, as en¬ 
tering unobserved into the tent of Achilles: and illus¬ 
trates the surprise which arose in that chief and his 
attendants, upon the first discovery of Priam, by the fol¬ 
lowing simile : 

Hr 5’ or*v atty* arm rrvyuvm AaC»j, or* ew ttalpii 
4>vla kolIxkI&vxs ahhwt s^trsli fimfAOv, 

Avtigos is atywHS $a//.Gos § ep^ei etaopocoilas* 
fts A %tfavs §a[iGm<rev t iclanr Tiptoe pov Sfosittsa* 

xxiv. 400. 

Nothing cun he more languid and inelegant than the 
manner in which Congreve has rendered this passage: 

But ns a vroti'h who lias a murder done, 

And seek"refuse, does from justice run : 

Entering sumo house m haste where lu« s unknown, 

Creates mpazeuient in the loukers-on : 

So did Achilles gaze, surpris'd to see 

The godlike Priam 1 !. iovhL misery. Congreve. 

But Pope has raised the same thought with his usual 
grace and f-pirit; 

As when a wretch, who, conscious ofhiseiimo. 

Pursu'd lot murder, flies his native clime, 

Just pains some fiunticr, breathless, pale, amaz'd ! 

AH gaze, all womlnr . thus Achilles gaz'd. Pope. 

The speech of Priam is wonderfully pathetic and al- 
frcling, lie tells Achilles, that, out of titty sous lie hud 
one ouly remaining; and of him he was now unhappily 
bereaved by his swurd. 11c conjures him, bv his tender- 
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ness for his own'father, to commiserate the most wretched 
of parents, who, by an uncommon severity of fate, was 
thus obliged to kiss those hands which were imbrued in 
the blood of his children: 

T« vvv tmy? txana) mas A *£<»&>», 

Avcro/xevor 'Esatgoc, creio, <ptp& S’ avtpeiai avrotta. 

AM’ awfoio Bins, Aj^/Akj, avrov t* eXchcov, 
Mmaaftews trtt ssarpts’ eya> JT eAiEivolspos - arep 9 
ErXijy 5 r M 87TW rif eyrij^filowof fiporos aMos f 
Avtyos ZJ&2 otyofwtk W)i fopcst X B| f’ ogiytaStxi. 

V. 501. . 

These moving lines Mr. Congreve has debased into 
the lowest and most unaffecting prose: 

For his sake only T Am hither come; 

lticli gifts 1 bung, and wealth, an endless sum ; 

All to redeem that fatal prize you won, 

A worthless ransom for so biavc a son. 

Fear the just gods, Achilles, and on me 
IVith pity look; think you your father see: 

Such ns I am,he is: alone in tins, 

1 can no (qua] have in miseries; 

Of all mankind most wretched and forlorn, 
liow’d with such weight as never has been borne; 

Hcduc'd to kneel and pray to you, from whom 
The spring and source of all my soriows come; 

With gifts to court mine and my country's bane. 

And luss those hands w Inch have my cliildrcn slain, 

Cungrcie. 

Nothing could compensate the trouble oflabouring through 
these heavy and tasteless rhymes, but the pleasure of be¬ 
ing relieved at the end of them with a more lively pros¬ 
pect of poetry: 

For him thro* hostile camps T bent my way. 

For him thus prostrate at thy feet J lay ; 

Laigci giftspioportion’d to tliy wrath I bear; 

O heai the wretched, and the godg reveie! 

Think of thy father, mid this face behold! 

See him in me, as helpless and as old ! 

Tho’ not so wretched : there he yields to me, 

1 he first of men in sov'ieigu misciy, 

Thus torc’il to kneel, thus giov’lmg to embrace 
The scourge and min of my realm and race ; 

Suppliant my children's inurd'rer to implore. 

And kiss those hands yet reeking with their gore. 
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Achilles having, at length, consented to restore the 
dead body of Hector, Priam conducts it to his palace. It 
is there placed in funeral pomp, at the same time that 
mourufui dirges are sung over the corpse, intermingled 
with the lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, and 
Helen: 


to * fA,tv twetrot 

T pnrois sv \syu<rfft beo-cnv, mapx $ aa-at xoibns, 
e|af)Y«J om fovoecrcrav aoictav 
0( otg tfynn or, tm Se ftvayovro yvvatntts. v.T IS. 

There is something extremely solemn and affecting in 
Homer's description of this scene of sorrow. A translator 
who was touched with the least spark of poetry, coulc 
not, one should imagine, but rise beyond himself, in co¬ 
pying after so noble an original. It has not, however, 
been able to elevate Mr. Congreve above his usual 
flatness of numbers; 

then laid 

With care the body on a sumptuous bed, 

And round about were skilful singers plac’d, 

Who wept and sigh'd, and in sad notes express'd ' 

Their moan: All in a chorus did agree 
Of universal mourulul harmony. Congreve. 

It would be the highest injustice to the following lines 
to quote them in opposition to those of Mr. Congreve: I 
produce them, as marked with a vein of poetry much 
superior even to the original: 

They weep, and place hitn on a bed of stale 

A melancholy choir attend around 

With plaintive sighs, and music's solemn pound: 

4 Alternately they sing, alternate flow 

TU* obedient tears, melodious in their woe ; 

While deeper sorrows groan from each tutl heart, 

And nature speaks at ev’ry pause ol art. Pope . 

Thus, Euphronius, 4 have brought before you some of 
the most renowned of our British bards, contending, as it 
were, tor the prize of poetry: and there can be no debate 
to whom it justly belongs. Mr. Pope seems, indeed, to 
have raised our numbers to the highest possible perfec¬ 
tion of strength and harmony; and, I fear, all the praise " 
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that the best succeeding poets can gxpectftyto their vbt* 
sification. will be, that they havfe happily imitated his 
manner* Farewel. I abuse. 

1 9 i t 

LETTER LIII. 

' f V6 OttOHttt. ' , 

*' % < 

Your letter found me just upon my return from an 

excursion into Berkshire, tvhere i had been paying# visit 
to a Wend who is drinking the waters at Sanninj^Hiil/ In 
one of my mornipe rides Over that delightful country, I 
accidentally pasted through a little viBag^’which afforded 
me much agreeable meditatioh; as ip timl# to coble, per¬ 
haps, it will be visited‘by the lovers of the polite arts ; 4 
with as much veneration as Virgil’s tomb. W any other 
celebrated spot of antiquity. The plnce I mean is Bin- 
field, where the poet to whom I am indebted (ta common 
with every reader of teste) for So much exquisite enter- 
tainment, spent the earliest part of his youth, I will not 
scruple to confess, that I looked upon the scene where 
he 'plaURod some of those beautiful peribemsuioea which 
hr* recommended him to the notice of the world, with a 
degrea of enthusiasm; and copld not* but consider the 
ground as sacred that was impressed with the footsteps ^ 
a genius that undoubtedly does the highest honour to our 
age and nation. 

The situation of mind in which I found myself, upon 
this occasion, s jggested to my remembrance a passage in 
Tully, which I thought I never so thoroughly entered into 
the spirit.of before. That noble author, in one of his 
philosophical conversation-pieces, introduces his frjead 
Atticus as observing the pleasing effect which scenes of 
this nature arc wont to have upon one's mind: Mo Demur 
cairn (says that polite Roman) nacio quo pacta, loot iputs, 
m quilnts earwn, quo* diUgmus auk admiramur , adsunt , » 
vesttgm. Me qiudem ipsa ilia nostra Athens^ sw tatm 



eper&uamd^wdw esqmisUiqme m tig mp u m aH&urMt* 
fcmf, yuan ?mordttine tumnanm vinrun; iwMpuayut 
habkort, min ttdere, *mdumtai»6mt mtitvt . j ’ • 1 

* Thus, you see/1 &axM defandmyself btan example of 
gpuat authority, were I « danger, upon this occasion, of 
being ridiculed as a romantic vammrj. But I am toe 
weH acquainted with the refined eentimeiitenfi Obhm» 
to be under any apprehenriaiv^be will condemn the 
imf fetnri eps I hate here acknowledged, 'On the contrary* 
I haee often heerilye»n^)tiea^ K wkba|q>it>b«tion, l Acir- 
oumetooce of this kindwhich<a related or Silius Iitdicua. 
Tfce^boual ceitaoniaa Which tfcatpeet perfurmtA at 
Virgifs aepatebre, pee fan a more favourable opinion df 
bis cane, you odoI^ than any thing ia hie work* was 
able to raise. 

It is certain, that some of the greatest names of ante* 
unity have distinguished themselves by the high reverence 
they shewed to the poetical character. Seipio, yon may 
remember, desired to be laid m the same tomb witb£u» 
nius i and 1 am mdinad'to pardon thn*SBcoee4jl madmin 
Alexander many of hjs extravagancies, for tbegtneroiw 
regard he paid to the memoiy •otFindaiV ft the sacking 
of Thebes. # *<* <»** 

There seems, indeed, to be something in poetry, that 
raises the possessors of that very’ang ula r talent far higher 
in the estimation of the world m geSewdy ahasutlwse who 
excel in any other of the refined arts. And, accordingly, 
we find tint poets have boe^distineuished by antiquity 
with the most remarkable honours? Thus Homer, we 
arc told, was deified at Smyrna p as the citizens of Myti- 
Jene stamped the image of Sappho upon their public 
coin: Anacreon received a solemn invitation to spend 
his days at Athens, and Hipparchus, the son of risis- 
tratus, fitted out a' splendid vessel in order to transport 
him thither: and when Virgil came into the theatre at 
Home, the whole audience rose up and saluted him with 
the same respect as they would have paid to Augustus 
himself. 1 

Painting, one should imagine, has the fairest preten¬ 
sion of rivalling her sister urt in tb£ number of admirers; 





«id^§%%!isteApa(b»is mentioned once* Homer isoe* 
febratod a thousand times. Korean this be accounted Jor 
by urging, that the Wfrfcs «f the ikifc^ep are* still extant, 
while tten^^o&inenlnM pftnsbd kmc since: for is 
not; Mitten's Para$so Lpst more universally esteemed 
thus Raphael’s festoons? • < 

>fhe' truth, I nugtat “* d*s» oee mere who ere no* 
tolvel judges of the* hrfhaouy of < numbers* then of the 
{pane of proportions. One meets with hut few who hero 
nothin soind degree nt least, * tolerable ear; but ajudi* 
cious eye is a far more ancorambn possession. fir as 
words: ere the universal medium which all idem employ 
in order to eenvwy their sentiments to each other, it 
aeeuif a jest consequence that therf should he mom gene¬ 
rally formed for relishing and judging of performances in 
that way: whereas the art of representing ideas by means 
♦of lines and colours, lies more out of the road of common 
use, and is, therefore, less adapted to the taste of the 
general ran of mankind. 

I hazard this observation, in* the hopes of drawing 
from you your sentiments upon a subject, in which no 
man is more qualified jfc decide: as. indeed, it is to the 
conversation of Orontes that I am indebted for the dis¬ 
covery of istudy seined delicacies sa the imitative arts, 
which, without W» judicious assistance, would have lain 
concealed'to me wuhother common wbserven* Adieu. 
X st% && , > 


LETTER LIV. 

to pnioifpuf. 

I am by no means surprised that the interview you 
have lately bad with Cleanthes, has given you a much 
lower opinion of his abilities than what you had before 
conceived: aild since it has raised your curiosity to know 
my sentiments of his character, you shall have them with 
all that freedom you may justly expect. * 
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I have always then considered Qeanthes as possessed 
of the most extraordinary talents; but his talents are of 
a kind, which can onljr be eterteddpon uncommon oc¬ 
casions. They are formed for the greatest depths of bu- 
efeets and meets ; but absolutely out of all size for the 
shallows of ordinary life*. In circumstances that require 
the most profound reasonings, »incidents that demand 
the most peuetretmg politoos, there Clcantbes would 
ihmewtth supreme Ituftre* But nee hnauu any situa- 
twm inferior to these; plane him where he cannot raise 
admiration, and he will, most ; probably,, sink into con* 
tfifspt* Cleantbet, in shore, wants nothing hut the addi¬ 
tion of certain minute aecompltshittf tefi. ta render him a 
finished character: but, being wholly destitute of those 
little talents twkich are necessary to render a man useful 
or agreeable in the daily commerce of the world, tbosfi 
jpettt abilities which he possesses iie.uuobservei^Qr neg- 


Hm often, indeed) gives one occasion to reflect how 
uooestary it is to be master of a sort of under-qualities, 
in order to eet off and recommead those of a pupenor 
nhture. To know how to descend with grpoamsd ease 
into ordinary occasions, and to tail in with jhplf&s im¬ 
portant pauses and purposed qf mankind, M<a«LU$ of 
more general affluence, perhaps, than is usually imngwed. 

If I were to form, therefore, a youth for the world, I 
should certainly endeavour to cultivate in bun these se¬ 
condary qualifications, and train hint up tA an addicts 
in these lower arttyi which render a man agreeable in 
conversation, or ssJefitf to the innocent pleasures and 
accommodations of Ufa A general nlull ana taste of 
tint kmd, with moderate abilities, will, in most instances, 
I believe, prove mqre mtioesaful m tlie world than a 
Knieh higher degree of capacity without them. lam, fire. 



LETTER .LV,, , 


to suymtpjuvs- 

* Ju^r 17,1730. 

• lr the tti^per and taut, of Timanthes had not long 
prepared mfe fo?‘*hat has happened, I should hove re¬ 
ceived ycrthr account of Me death with most surprise; bet 
t inspected, frota 001 * earliest acquaintance, that bis 
Sentiments and disposition would lead him into a satiety 
of life, muc h sootier than nature would, probably, carry 
him to the end of it. When unsettled principles fall in 
with a constitutional gloominess of miad, its* no wOnde? 
the tedium vita should gain daily strength, till it pushes 
a man to seek relief against this most desperate of all 
distempers, from the point of a sword, or the bottom of 
a river. * / 

But to learn to accommodate our taste to that portion 
of happiness which Providence has set before us, is, of 
all the lessons of philosophy, surely the most necessary. 
High and exquisite gratifications are not consistent with 
the appointed measures of humanity; and, perhaps, if 
we wom Fully enjoy the relish of our being, we should 
raiheffetitaider the miseries we escape, than. too nicely 
examine’the intrinsic worth of the happiness we possess. 
It is? at l&tst, the business of true wisdom, to bring to¬ 
gether every circumstance which may light up a dame of 
cheerfulness in the mind: and though are must be in¬ 
sensible if it should perpetually burn with the same un¬ 
varied brightness, yet prurience should (preserve it as a 
sacied fire which is never 4hjbe totally extinguished. , 

I am persuaded thinriSnarof hfe is frequently in¬ 
dulged out of a principle onp vanity. It is esteemed 
as a mark of uncommon refinement, and os placing a 
man above the ordinary lord of baa species, to seem 
superior to the vulgar feelings of happiness. True good 
senses, (however, most certainly consists not in despising, 
but a m&n&gmg our stock of life to the best advantage; 
as a imperial acquiescence in the measures of Providence 
is om of the strongest symptoms of a well-constituted 
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mind. Sel&weannes* i» a circumstance that ever attends 
(oily : and to ooiileziMi our being is the greatest) and) in* 
deed, the peculiar, infirmity of human nature. It is a 
noble sentiment whfctaTully, put$ into the mouth of 
Cato, in his treatise upon old age: Won lubet mihi (says 
that venerable Roman ) dtplprore oit-am, quod multi, et U 
docti tapl fecerurit ; n eqite me tiikte penitct : quonkan 
tin vixiy ut nonfnutrd me nnturn eritttmm. 

It is in the power, indeed, of but a very small propor¬ 
tion of mankind, to act the same glorious part that 
awarded such high satisfaction to this distingui^ed pa¬ 
triot : hut the number is yet for more inconsiderable of 
those who cannot, in any station, secure to thetnselvewa 
sufficient fund of compfaeeitey to render Kfe justly valu¬ 
able. Who is it that is‘placed out of the reach of the 
highest of ell gratifications, those of the generous affec¬ 
tions ; end that cannot provide for his own happiness by 
contributing something to'the welfare of others? As 
this disease of the mind generally breaks out with most 
violence in those who are supposed to be endowed with 
a greater delicacy of taste and reason, than is the usual 
allotment Of their feUow*creatures. one may ask them, 
Whether there is any satiety in the 'pursuits of useful 
'knowledge? or, if one can ever, bo weary of benefiting 
mankind? Will not the tine arts supply a lastftyff ramt to 
the blind? Or can there be wanting a pleasurable'em¬ 
ployment, so long as there remains even one advantage¬ 
ous troth to be discovered or confirmed ? To complain 
that life has no joys, while there is a single creature 
whom we can relieve by our bounty, assist by our coun¬ 
sels, or enliven by our presence, is to lament the loss of 
that which we possess, mrall just as rational as to die of 
thirst with the cup in our.hands. But the misfortune is, 
when a mao is settled into a habit of receiving all his 
pleasures from the mere selfish indulgences, he wears 
out of his mind the relish of every nobler enjoyment, at 
the same time that his powers of the sensual kind are 
growing more languid by each repetition. It is no won¬ 
der, therefore, he should fill up the measure of his grati¬ 
fications, long before be has completed the circle of his 



deration; and either wretchedly sit down the remainder 
of his days in discontent* or rashly throw them up m 
despair. Forewel. I am, &c. 


LETTER £VL 


W> TMOCilti, 

October 1,1743. 

CuiAistYf Timodeo, you tee apapsibn for the mar¬ 
vellous beyond all power of gratification. There is hot 
an adventurer throughout & whole regions of chivalry, 
with whom you are naacquamted; end have wandered 
through more, folios than would furnish out a decent li¬ 
brary. Mine, at least, you have totally exhausted; and 
have so cleared my shelves of kaights-errant, that I have 
not a single hero remaining that aver was* regaled in 
bower or ball. But, though yon have drained me of my 
whole stock of romance, I am not entirely unprovided 
for your entertainment; and have enclosed a little Gre¬ 
cian fable, for your amusement, .which was lately 
transmitted to me by one of my friends. He discovered 
it, hirlflUt me, among; seme old manuscripts, which have 
been te it seems, in the possession of his family; and, 
if yoites&l rely upon his judgment, it is a translation by 
Spenser’s own hand. 

This is all tlie history I have to give yon of the follow¬ 
ing piece; the ginutw**** of which I leave to he settled 
between my friend aud the critics ; and am, See. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OT JLYCON AND EUPHORMIUS. 

I. 

DEEM not, ye plaintive crew*that softer wrong. 

4 No ttwu. 0 innnl who (lent at the tqrt wwweru 
The equal gods, who hvas 'n's sky mansions throng. 
(Though viewless to the eyrie they detent slieenj 
hp« takers reekiero ot our actions neon. 

Tuiutug the\qUuttPS of grave<itig?s qld, 

Whue <ui runout sans in (able may be sfeen, 

Tills troth 1 fond hi paynlitital* enroll'd,. 

Wluch lor (nstmple ihnui «f 4l«w shall here unfold » 
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IRud #me Arcadia 1 * Jlowiet valbre famVI 
eetoiigiu, first pf mparphs old, obey'd, , 

There worm'd a wight, and Lye on was te nam'd, 
Uoew'd by conscience, of no gods sAraid, 
rul'd Jus heart, ne metqy sway'd. 
dmaokl hub Jew to tb^t abhorred rath, 

Which heave's high 4ft w'rs wftfefcgd amnnae assay'd ; 
And some his cmeiTynaae did yttnbe 
JTom rnTrayaius jow’din fluto*B dim embrace. 

m. 

Kutbi, perdy, far other tale did face, 
iluomai 


it. iw 5 >T 


And down'd hpnefjf (what deems not pride so \am ? ) 
The peerless paragon of wit divine, 

Vaunting that every toe should rue its tine 
Bight doughty wight 1 yet, sooth* withopten smart, 

AU pow’rJess foil the losers shafts malign 
Tis virtue's arm to wield wit's heavnly dart. 

Pout its keen ba£,wi£h force, and send it to the heart, 

** IV. 


" g J ltw h ir 

fetpleuffd i 


Yetpleajjfd sue not base Lycon's evil sprig! 
* Tm' blame m liar not malicp mpt&n spy. 


t mw a» iiui #fui. uuuvp uiyiAu opjr» 

Cftas, without spot, as summer’s cloudMAS Ay, 
UmAosh feign'd, Lycean Fen eriay'd 
4 JwMcon'e term, enflamed witli passion high, 
pMBgr'd bn mother m the covert glade, 

^^MTnDQm the stel'n embrace yppropg the heav'nly maid 


Thus fabling they meanwhile the damsel far 
A shepherd youth remark'd, as o’er the plain 
She demy pac’d elong so debonair 
heem’d sb* as one of Plan's chosen train, 

Tull many a loud excuse he knew to feign, 

Jn sweet converse to while with her the day, 

'Till love unwares has heedless heart aid gem, 

Bor dempt he, simple wight, no mortal may 

The bhnded God once harbour'd, when he list, fore say. 

VI. 

Bow much he meditates if yet to speak, 

And now tesolves ms passion to corn eel 
But sure, quoth he, my stely heart will break 
If aye I smother what I aye must feel 
Ac bogth by hope embolden’d to reveal 
The lob ring secnl dropped from his tong 
"Whiles frequent sragults cluck'd h«s Talt’nng tale, 
In modest wise her head Pastora hong 
Tor never nuud more chaste inspired shepherd's song. 





^lemaSliete ? 


'What needs ipb to 

«S. 

How oft the Stre MflWh forth her eyno outwell’d. 
Doubting if camiySBfym Over dwell’d 
In heart of youthful Wight : suffice to know, 

Bach rising doubftfie in her bosome quell'd. 

So parted Shey, more btfftsome both, I trow: 

For rankling love conceal’d, me^eeina, is deadly woe. 

VIIL 


Eftsoons to lycon swift the youth did fare, 

(IASS’d ever youth'when Cupid urg’d kk way ? ) 

And straight htk gentle purpose did declare. 

And sooth the mouut’natmee of his herdb display* 

We Lyconmrant his suttira to foresay: 

* Be thine Pastors {quoth the masker sly) 

** And twice two thousand sheep hetr dow*r shall pay.** 
Beat then the lover's heart with joyatmee high , 

He dempt that aught bis bliss could now betray, 

Ne guess'd that foul deceit In Lyeos’i bosonie lay. 

IX. 

So forthe he yOde to seek his rev’reud sire 
{Die good Euyhonnius shej^erds him did call) 

IIow sweet Pastora did his bOseme Are, 

Her worth, her promis’d flocks, he fcnlden aft. 

“ Ah * ncre, my son, let Lycon thee enthrall, 
(ttcply’d die sage in wise experience old) 

(< Smooth is his tongue, but full of guile withal, 

Tn promise faithless, and in vaunting bold: 

He ever lamb of his Will bleat withm thy fold.’ 1 

X. 

With words prophetic thus Buphormtas spake f 
And foot confirm’d What wisdom thus Foretold. 

Full many a mead devise did Lycon make, 

'I be hoped day of spousal to withhold. 

Framing nt »trains when nought motesprve hu old. 
Xathless he vow’d, Cyllene, cloud-tapt hill. 

Should sooner down the lowly delve lie roll'd. 

Than he lu$ plighted promise nould fulfill; 

But when, perdy, or where, the caitift sayen mil. 

XI. 


Whiles thus the tedious suns had journey’d round, 

He ought mote now the Avers’ hearts divide. 

He trust was there, ne tinth in Lycon found; 

The maid with matron J uno for her guide. 

The youth by Concord led in secret hy’d 
To Hymen’s sacred fane: the honest deed 

Bach god approv’d, and close the bands were ty'd. 
Certes, till happier moments should sure red, \ 

Ho prying tyro they wfrea’d their empnze mote areed. 
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in vain .. 
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out he burleo faS0E hi* daughter fiiir, 
Ferelorv, the houseless child of misery, 
$*poedto lullingcold, ^patching penary. 

xm. 


Ah t whither now shall sad Paatora wend, 
fe want abandon'll, and by wtoftsts oppress'd * 

Who shall the wi etched ontcsst’s toefc befriend * 

Lives merry then, it not in parent's breast > 

Tos, Meicy lives, the gentle goddess blest, 

At love's right baud, to Jove for ever dear. 

Aye at his feet she plpftds the cause dlstrcst. 

To sorrows plains she turns hu equal ear. 

And unfits to hnav'ns star-throne air vertue's silent tear* 

XlV. 


Twas SUE that bade Eupteormius quell each thought 
That well mote itse to dunk hit geU'rous aid. 

Tho’ high thitarts which Lycos bin had wrt ught, 
Tbtf few the docks his humble piatum fed • 
When asholearn'd Pastnia’i hapless sted, 

Xtis breast humane with wonted pity flows. 

He op’d his gates, the naked eaftte ted 
Beneath his roof j e decent drapet throws 
O'er her cold limbs, end soothaner undeserved woes. 

XV. 


Wow lood-tongu'd Rumour bruited round the tale: 

Th’ manned Swoius udeath could credence gi\e. 
That in Arcadia's unambitious vale 
A faytor false as Lyaon e’er did live, 

But Jove (who in Inch heav'n docs mortals pnve. 
And ev ry dr* ri in golden ba'.lancr weighs) 

'lo earth his flaming charet baden dnve, 

A ud down descends, enwrapt in peerless bliur. 

To deal forth guerdon meet to good aud evil ways. 

XVI. 

Vhcn Enrymanthus, crown’d with many a wood. 
His siUei stieara through dasy'd * ales does lead. 
Stretch'd on the flow'ry mat ge, m reckless mood. 
Frond Lycon sought by charm of jocund reed 
To lull tho dire remorse of tnrtipus deod. 

Rim Jove accosts, in rev'rand semblaunce dight 
Of good Eupbernmrs, and 'guamiMareed 
Of compact on ooufiem'd, of tey yphght. 

Of nature’s tender tye, of sacred rule of right. 


455 

Evil. 

With, Wtjr by w, hair loth to look* sb low, 

' Hhh Ifeo» vtew*d, <Ed with twrihi sat micihy 
H3ab toddy treat h» sacred old t When now 
fbttb stood the Ood confrttthdt tides the sky. 

In sadden rheco of dfsd divinity: 

** Add know fe1i6 man,” the Lord dftfcaaqtassud, 

M Hot unofeserv d by Hanoi's all portent iye 
41 Thy creel deeds: tor shall be unappayM» 

* GO ! be in fcnta that beat beseems thy them, array’d.** 

xvm. 

Whiles yet he spake, th’ affrayrd trembling wight 
TransmcwM to blatant beast, with hidiow howl 
$uali'd headlong fiwth, in weli-dc served plight, 

’Midst diagons, mtaotauia, and fiends to piowlp 
A wolf >n form as srst a wolf in soul 1 
To tholoc, i>rcst wild, he hy’d away, 

The hoi rid hauut of sa\ age monsti ra foul. 

There helpless innocence is still ins piey. 

Thief of tne bleating fold, and shepherd's 

XIX. 

Then Jove to good Euphonnius* cot did wend, 
WheiepCaecfal dwelt the mfn of vertue high. 

Each shepherd's praise and eke each shepherd’s friend. 

In ev’ry act oi sweet humanity, 

Hitt Jove approarfatag in mid majesty, 

Greeted aH hail 1 then bade him jam the throng 
Of gilt*rand lights that giW the glowing sky. 

There shepherds nightly view his orb yboag* 

Where bright he shines eterno, the brightest stars among. 



LETTER LVIt. 

a 

TO CLTTAMDEB, 

Feb. 9, 1730. 

If there was any thing in my foimcr letter inoonsis- 
tent Tilth that esteem whit h is justly due to the aucients 
1 desire to retract it in this, add disavow every expres¬ 
sion w hich might seem to give precedency to the mo¬ 
derns in works of genius. I am so far, indeed, from en¬ 
tertaining the sentiments you impute to me, that I have 
often endeavoured to account for that superiority whidh 
is so visible in the compositions of their poets; and have 


fhsqvintly assigned their religion as in tlie number of 
those causes which probably concurred to give them this 
remarkable pre-eminence. That enthusiasm which is 
essential to every true artist in the poetiqd way, was 
considerably heightened and inflamed by the whole turfv 
of thmr sacred doctrines; and dm fancied presence of 
their Muses had almost as wpndefiui an .effect upon 
their thoughts and language, as if they had been 
really fend divinely inspired. Whilst all nature was' 
supposed to swarm with divinizes, and every oak and foun¬ 
tain was believed to be the residence of some presiding 
deity«$ what wonder if the poet was animated by the ima¬ 
gined influence of sucb exalted society, and found him* 
self transported beyond the ordinary limits of sober 
humanity r The mind, when attended only by mere 
mortals of superior powers, is observed to rise in her 
strength; nod her faculties open and enlarge themselves, 
when she acts in the view of those, for whom she has 
conceived a more than common reverence. But when 
the force of superstition moves in concert with the pow¬ 
ers of imagination, and genius is inflamed by devotion, 
poetry must shine out in all her bright&t perfection and 
splendor. 

Whatever, therefore, the philosopher, might think of 
the religion of his country, it was the interest of the poet 
to bo thoroughly orthodox. If he gave up his creed, ho 
most renounce his numbers; and there could be no inspi¬ 
ration where there were no Muses. This is so true, that 
it is in compositions of the poetical kind alone, that the 
ancients %eem to have the principal advantage over the 
modems i in every other species of writing, one might 
venture,.perhaps, to assert, that these latter ages have, at 
least, equalled* them. When I say so, I do not couqjie 
myself to the productions of our own nation, but coin- 
prebend,. likewise, those of our neighbouis; and with that 
extent, the observation will possibly bold true, eveu with¬ 
out an exception in favour of history and oratory. 

• Bat wliatexer may with justice be determined concern¬ 
ing that question; it is certain, at least, that tlic practice 
si all tpooceding puctacuuiirms the notion for which I ai P 


m 

principallycOfttehdmg. Though the attars of paganism? 
have many ages since been thrown-down, and groves are 
no longer saeredf yet thO language of the poets has nor 
chnngedwith the religion of thfe tuttes, but'the gods o i 
Greece and Rome ate stilt adored m modern verse. I* 
not this'a confession, that fancy is enlivened by supersti¬ 
tion, and that 1 the ancient bards oatehed- their rapturW 
from the old mythology ? I will own, however, that I 
think there is s&metliing'ridichlooe in this unnatural adop- 
nod, *dhd that amoderbpoetf makes but an wwkward fi¬ 
gure'with his atitiquated ; gods. When the pagan system 
was Sanctified by popular belief,# piece of machinery of 
that kind,' as Tt had the air of probability, afforded a 
veiy striking’manner 6f Celebrating any remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance, or raising aiiy common one. But now that'' 
this superstition is no longer supported by vulgar opinion* 
it has lost its principal grace and efficacy, and seems Us 
be, in general, the most-cold and uninteresting method in 
which a poet can work up his sentiments. What, for in¬ 
stance, can be more unaffecting and spiritless, than the 
coififplirnent which Boileau has paid to Louis XIV. on hie 
famous passage over the Rhine I He represents the 
Naiads, you may remember, as alarming the god of that 
river, with anaccOUht of- the march of the French mo¬ 
narch ; 1 Upon which the river god assumes-the appear* 
auce of an old’ etperienced commander, andflies to a- 
Dutch fort, irt order to exhort'the garrisonto sally out and 
dispute the intended passage.' Accordingly they range 
themselves in form of battle, with the Rhine at their 
head, who, after some vain efforts, observing-Mnrs and 
Bellona on the side of the enemy, is so terrified with die 
view of those superior divinities, that he most gallantly 
runs away, and (eaves the hero in quiet possession of his 
btuiks. I know not how far this may* be relished by cri¬ 
tics, or justified by custom; but as lam only mentioning 
. my particular taste, l will acknowledge, that it appears to 
me extremely insipid and puerile. * 

1 I have not, however, so much of the spirit ef Typhdmr 
in me, as to make war upon the gods without restriction, 
and' attempt- to exclude them from their 1 whole poetical 
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dtfriidlte.'” To Mprtseut natural,' Ml, or lirt&tetoiiial 
qabhrifes^dtfffiWtioas a*p£nona,an<l n|f ropi-mte to thetp 
those gfctlWtfl Wmbtedfe oV whidh their powers and piw- 
ttettieS ate htafltly typified iff pagan theology, may be*!** 
lowed os one of pie most pleasing and graceful figures of 
fotith&l rhetoric. Wiled Drydeto, wmOvShig himself to 
the month Of JU&y, as itf*. person, ehyfi, 

< - Xpr thee th« Gx^cea lead tJbc dftociag hour* 


one they consider him k« speaking only in metaphor $ and 
Whert such' shadowy behigs 'are thus just shewn to tlie 
imagination, and immediately Withdrawn again, they Mb* 
thinly hare a vdty powerful efibet. Bat -I can relish them 
nowtitet that! as figures orfty t when they are e*tendedm 
any serious composition beyond ihe. limit* of metaphor, 
and exhibited under alt the various ections of real per¬ 
sons, I cannot bat bbdsvderthem as so fnany absurdities 
which custom has unreasonably authorized. Thus Spea¬ 
ker, in one of his pastordts, represents the god of love as 
flying, like a biro, from bough to bough. A shepherd, 
who hears a rustling among thy bushfi, supposes it to bo 
Sonne game, and accordingly discharges his bow. Cupid 
returns«the shot, and after several arrows had beep mu¬ 
tually exchanged between them, the mafprUiAatc swain 
discovers whom it is he iy contending with ;» hut as he is 
endeavouring to make his escape* receives a desperate 
wound in the heel. This fiction makes the subject of a 
very pretty idyIlium in one of thatireek poets, yet is ex¬ 
tremely flat and disgusting as it is adopted by our British 
hard* And the reason of the difference is plain; in the 
former it is supported by a popular .superstition; whereas 
wo strain of imagination can give, it the least air iof 
probability, as it is worked up by the latter. , 

t 

Quodcunoue ot&vhdis tnUd ale, increiluZuaodi. Hor. 

I mast confess? at the same time, that the inimitable 
Prior line introduced this fabulous scheme with such wi- 
jeommoa grace,and has paid eo many flppteel compliment* 

hi* mistress, by the assistance of Venue poo Cupicf* 
that one is carried off from observing the impropriety 
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«f lift machinery,, by the pleating address with,which be, 
manges it; and I nfverread his tender poems of thi* 
hind, wi thou t apply iugio him whpt Seneca somewhere saps 
upon a similar occasion: Mayor illcat quijuifaim <4- 
ttulit, qum qui meruit. , 

Xo speaJt piysqitinjeptsinone word, I would leav* tj^ 
gods in full possession of allegorical and bqrl^que pqemsx 
in all others l would never suffer them to make their ap¬ 
pearance In person, and as agents, bat to enter only 
»n simile, m auusaon* ft i* thus Waller, of all our poets, 
has moat happily employed them; and hi* application of 
•the story of Daphne and Apollo will serve as an instance 
in what manner the ancient mythology may be adopted 
with the utmost propriety and beauty. Adfeu. I am, dec. 

LETTER L.VIII. 

to Eupimoxiy*. 

v mwB, mu 

I k&ow net in what disposition of mind this letter may 
Pnd you: but I am <sare ycta will not preserve your usual 
cheerfulness 1 erf temper, when I* tell you that poo%Hydas- 
jpes died last night. 

• I will nbt at this tithe attempt to offer tlret consolation 
to yon, of which I stand in so much need myself But 
niky it 4 not somewhat abate the anxiety of oor mutual 
grief, to reflect, that however considerable our own lorn 
nr, yet, with respect to himself, it scarce deserves to be 
lamented (harhwairived so much earlier at the grave than 
his years and his health seemed to promise? For who, 
’my frfend, that has any experience of the World, would 

wish to extend his duration to old age? What, indeed, » 
length of days hut to survive al Pone's enjoyments, and 
perhaps, to survive even one's very self? I have some* hero 
met with nu ancient inscription founded upon fhis senti¬ 
ment, which infinitely pleased me. Te fas fixed uphtfjp 

* bath, and contained an imprecation in the following 
terms, against any one Who should attemntto remove the 

1 * • *« * * 
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*• aWA rv&tffcit* *» 

* vHttim stptfv*. hormi^s# v 

‘ l0be is cdo&fyedwUh great delicacy and jast- 

npMs a^$ere amno^ pwtapa.1k d sharper calamity to a 
gep 9 r 9 a? miM»jtaan tp see^cdf sthhd single amidst the 
ruins of wipjfjlever rendered* (Be irofld most desirable. 

Instances of the sort ^ amiamcnting, While the im¬ 
pressions remain frfih i^jpon the ihthd, ard Sufficient to 
damp the gayist hppes. Vend chi tithe warmest ambition. 
When on? seds a npsoaln thc fpIL’bloom of life, thus 
destroyed by doe lladea blast, jone Cannot but consider 
all the distant schemes of mankind 'as the highest folly. 

It is amazing indeed $iat 4 dreature such as man, with 
so many memorials around hint of the ^brtness of his 
dura$ion, and who cannot ensure to himself even the 
next moment, shouUt y& plan deigns Nvbich run far into 
futurity. ,,The ^usipejas however Of lllffi must be carried 
on: and it is necessary^ for the purpose pf human affairs, 
that mankind should resolutely act upon very precarious 
contingencies. t Too much reflection, therefore, Is as 
inconsistent with the appointed measures of our sta¬ 
tion as |po little ; and there cannot be a less desirable 
turn of minct, than hue th^l is influenced by an over-re¬ 
fined plulosojilw. At least it is by considerations of tins 
sort, that I endeavour to citl off iny thoughts from pur¬ 
suing too earnestly those reasonings, which the occasion 
of this letter is apt to suggest. This use, however, one 
may justly make of the present accident, that whilst it 
contracts the circle of friendship, it should render it so 
much the more valuable to us, who yet walk within its 
limits. Adieu. I am, &c. 

'.rgrgr —= 

/ LETTER LIX. 

■' '**■ V TO HORTfcXSIUS. 

. \ a M«y4, ir40. 

If the iugetiiqus piece you communicated to me re¬ 
quires any Tardier touches of *your pencil, 1 must ac- 
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knowledge the truth to be, what you are inclined to sus¬ 
pect, that my friendship has imposed upon my judgment. 
But though, in the present instauce, your delicacy seems 
far too refined, yet, in general, 1 must agree with you, that 
works of the most jiermnqent kind are not the effect of a 
lucky moment, nor struck out at a single heat. The best 
performances, indeed, have generally cost the most la¬ 
bour ; and that case, which is so essential to fine writing, 
has seldom been attained without repeated and severe 
corrections: Ludentis speciem dabit et torquebitur , is a 
motto that may be applied, 1 believe, to most successful 
authors of genius. With as much facility as the num¬ 
bers of the natural Prior seem to have flowed from him, 
they were the result (if I am not misinformed) of much 
application: and a friend of mine, who undertook to 
transcribe one of the noblest performances of the finest 
genius that this, or perhaps any age can boast, has often 
assured ine, that there is not a single line, as it is now pub¬ 
lished, which stands in conformity with the original manu¬ 
script. The truth is, every sentiment has its peculiar 
expression, and every word its precise place, widen do not 
always immediately present themselves, and generally 
demand frequent trials before they can be properly ad¬ 
justed; not to mention the more important difficulties, 
which necessarily occur in settling the plan, and regulat¬ 
ing the higher parts which" compose the structure of a 
finished work. 

Those, indeed, who km w what pangs it cost even the 
most fertile genius to be delivered of a just and regular 
production, might be inclined, perhaps, to cry out, with 
the most ancient of authuis, Oh! that mine adversary 
had written a book ! A writer of refined taste has the 
continual mortification to find himself incapable of tak¬ 
ing entire possession of that ideal beauty, which warms 
and tills his imagination. His conceptions still vine about 
all the powers of his art; and he can but faintly copy 
out those images of perfection, which are impressed upon 
hi-> mind Never was any thing, says Tully, more 1 eau- 
titul than the Venus of Apelles, or the Jove of I'hidias: 
yet were they by no means equal to tliosp high notions 

M 
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of beauty which animated the geniuses of those wonder¬ 
ful artists. In the same manner, he observes, the great 
masters of oratory imaged to themselves a certain per¬ 
fection of eloquence, which they could only contemplate 
in idea, but in vain attempted to draw out m expression. 
Perhaps no author ever perpetuated his reputation, who 
could write up to the full stuudard of his own judgment: 
and I am persuaded that he, who, upon a survey of his 
compositions, can, with entire complacency, pronounce 
them good, will hardly find the world join with him in 
the same favourable sentence. 

The most judicious of all poets, the inimitable Virgil, 
used to resemble his productions to those of that ani¬ 
mal, who, agreeably to the notions of the ancients, was 
supposed to bring her young into the world, a mere rude 
and shapeless mass : lie was obliged to retouch them 
again and again, he acknowledged, before they acquired 
their proper form and beauty. Accordingly, we are told, 
that after having spent eleven years in composing his 
/ttneid, he intended to have set apart three more for the 
revisal of that glorious performance. But being pre¬ 
vented, by his last sickness, from giving those finishing 
touches, which his exquisite judgment conceived to be 
still nrcessary, lie directed his friends Tucca and Varius 
to burn the noblest poem that ever appeared in the Ro¬ 
man language. In the same spirit of delicacy, Mr. Dry- 
den tells us, that, had hr taken more time in translating 
tl»is author, he might, possibly, have succeeded better ; 
but never, he assures us, could he have succeeded so well 
as to have satisfied himself. 

In a word, liortensius, I agree with you, that there is 
nothing more difficult than to fill lip the character of an 
author, who proposes to raise a just and lasting admira¬ 
tion ; who is not contented with those little tians'unc 
Hashes of applause, which attcud the ordinary race of 
writers, hut considers only how he may shine out to pos¬ 
terity : who extends his views beyond the present genera¬ 
tion, and cultivates those productions which arc to flou¬ 
rish in future ages. Whai Sir William Temple observes 
of poetry, may he applied to every other work, where 
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taste and imagination are concerned. u It requires the 
c ‘ greatest contraries to compose it; a genius both pene- 
“ trating and solid; an expression both strong and deli- 
"cate. There must be a great agitation of mind to in- 
"vent, a great calm to judge and correct: there must 
“ be, upon the same tree, and at the same time, both 
M flower and fruit/* But though I know you would not 
value yourself upon any performance, wherein these very 
opposite and very singular qualities were not conspicu¬ 
ous ; yet, I must remind you, at the same time, that 
when the file ceases to polish, it must necessarily weaken. 
You will remember, therefore, that there is a medium 
between the immoderate caution of that orator, who was 
three olympiads in writing a single oration, and the ex¬ 
travagant expedition of that poet, whose funeral pile wa< 
composed of his own numberless productions. Adieu* 
I am, &c. 


LETTER LX. 

TO PALEMON. 

May 58, 17-19* 

I write this while Cleora is angling by my side, under 
the shade of a spreading elm, that hangs over the banks 
of our river. A nightingale, more harmonious even than 
Strada’s, is serenading us from a hawthorn bush, which 
smiles with all the gaiety of youth and beauty ; while 

gentle gal<*9. 

Fanning their odoriProus wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. Milton - 

Whilst I am thus enjoying the innocent luxury of this ver¬ 
nal delight, I look back upon those scenes of turbulence, 
wherein I was once engaged, with more than ordinary 
distaste * and despise mysell lor ever having entertained 
<o mean a thought as to be rich and great. One of our 
monarchs used to say, " that he looked upon those to be 
tbc happiest men in the nation, whose fortune had 
placed them in the county, above a high-constable, 
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<e and below the trouble of a justice uf peace,” It is in n 
mediocrity of this happy kind that I here pass my life: 
with a fortune far above the necessity of engaging in the 
drudgery of business, and with desires much too humble 
to have any relish for the splendid baits of ambition. 

You must uot, however, imagine that I affect the stoic* 
or pretend to have eradicated all my passions : the sum 
of my philosophy amounts to no more than to cherish 
none but such as I limy casily-and innocently gratify, and 
to banish all the rest as so many bold intruders upon my- 
repose. 1 endeavour to practise the maxim of a French 
poet, by considering every thing that is not within my* 
possession, as not worth having: 

pour m' ffvvtfjvr le seul bwn 
Quv f' on doit, istimer uu tnondv. 

Tout ce qvA? jt u' id pas, jc tv cornptc pour rivn. 

Ts it not possible, Palcmon, to reconcile you to these 
unaspiring sentiments, and to lower your flight to the 
humble level of genuine happiness? Let me, at least, 
prevail with you, to spare a day or two from the ccrtami- 
7iu divitiarum (as Horace I think calls them,) from those 
splendid contests in which you are engaged, just to take 
a view of the sort oflife we lead in the country. Tf thcie 

mt 

is any thing wanting to complete the happiness I here 
find, it is that you are so seldom a witness to it. Adieu. 
I am, &c. 


LETTER LXI. 

TO GUPUnONlL'B. 

July .1. 17 

Tilf, beauties of style seem to be generally considered 
tts below tbe attentibn both of an author and a reader. T 
know not, therefore, whether 1 may venture to acknow¬ 
ledge, that, among the numberless graces of your late 
performance, 1 particularly admired that strength and 
elegance, with which you have enforced and adorned 
ihe noblest sentiments. 

There was a time, however, (and it was a period of the 
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truest refinements) when an excellence of this kind 
esteemed in the number of the politest accomplishments; 
as it was the ambition of some of the greatest names of 
antiquity to distinguish themselves in the improvements 
of their native tongue. Julius Caesar, who was not only 
the greatest hero, but the finest gentleman, that ever, 
perhaps, appeared in the world, was desirous of adding 
this talent to his other most shining endowments ; anrf, 
we are told, he studied the language of his country with 
much application, as we arc sure lie possessed it in its 
highest elegance. What a loss, Euplironius, is it to the 
literary world, that the treatUc which he wrote upon this 
subject is perished with many other valuable works of 
that age ! But though we arc deprived of the benefit of 
his observations, wc arc happily not without an instance 
of their effects; and his own memoirs will ever remain ns 
the best ami brightest exemplar not only of true general¬ 
ship hue of fine writing, lie published them, indeed, 
only a* materials for the use of those who sftiuJd he 
disposed to enlarge upon that remarkable period of the 
Unman story; yet the purity and jgnicefulness of his style 
were such, that no judicious writer durst attempt to touch 
the subject after lmn. 

Having produced so illustrious an instance in favour of 
an art for which I lim e ventured to admire you, it would 
be impertinent to add a second, were I to cite a less 
authority tInn that of the immortal Tolly. This nohlc 
auLlior, in his dialogue concerning the celebrated Roman 
orators, frequently mentions it as a very high encomium, 
that they possessed the elegance of their native language; 
and introduces Brutus as declaring, that lie should prefer 
the honour of being esteemed the great muster and 
improver oi Roman eloquence, even to the glory of many 
triumphs # 

But to add reason to precedent, and to view this art 
in its use as well as its dignity, will it not he allowed of 
some importance, when it is considered, that eloquence 
is one of the most considerable auxiliaries of tiutli? No¬ 
thin?, indeed, contributes more to subdue the mind to 
the lorcc of reason, than her being supported by the 
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powerful assistance of masculine and vigorous oratory* 
As, on the contrary, the most legitimate arguments may 
be disappointed of that success they deserve^ by being 
attended with a spiritless and enfeebled expression. Ac¬ 
cordingly, that most elegant of writers, the inimitable 
Mr. Addison, observes, in one of his essays, that there 
u is as much difference between comprehending a thought 
“ clothed in Cicero's language, and that of an ordinary 
“ writer, as between seeing an object by the light of a 
“ taper and the light of the sun. 

It is surely then a very strange conceit of the cele¬ 
brated Malbranche, who seems to think the pleasure 
which arises from perusing a well-written piece, is of the 
criminal kind, and has its source in the weakness and ef¬ 
feminacy of the human heart. A man must have a very 
uncommon severity of temper indeed, who can find any 
thing to condemn in adding charms to truth, and gaining 
the heart by captivating the ear: in uniting roses with 
the thfrrns of science, and joining pleasure with instruc¬ 
tion. 

The truth is, the mind is delighted with a fine style, 
upon the same principle that it prefers regularity to con¬ 
fusion, and beauty to deformity. A taste of this sort is, 
indeed, so far from being a mark of any depravity of our 
nature, that J should rather consider it as an evidence, 
in some degree, of the moral rectitude of its constitution ; 
as it is a proof of its retaining some relish, at least, of har¬ 
mony ana order. 

One might he apt, indeed, to suspect, that certain wri¬ 
ters amongst us had considered all beauties of this sort in 
the same gloomy view with Malbranche: or, at least, that 
they aioided every refinement in style, as unworthy a 
lover of truth and philosophy. Their sentiments are sunk 
by the lowest expressions, and seem condemned to the 
first curse, of creeping upon the ground all the days of 
their life. Others, on the contrary, mistake pomp for 
dignity; and, in order to raise their expressions above 
vulgar language, lift them up beyond common apprehen¬ 
sions; esteeming ir (one should imagine) a mark of their 
genius, that it requires some ingenuity to penetrate their 
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meaning. But how few writers, like Euphronius, know 
to hit that true medium which lies between those distant 
extremes ? How seldom do we meet with an author whose 
expressions, like those of my friend, are glowing, but not 
glaring, whose metaphors are natural, but not common, 
whose periods are harmonious, but not poetical; in a 
word, whose sentiments are mil set , and shewn to the 
understanding in their truest and most advantageous 
lustre* I am, &c. 


LETTER LXII. 

TO OltONTES. 

I intended to have closed with your proposal, and 
passed a few weeks with you at * * *; but some unlucky 
affairs have intervened, which will engage me, I fear, the 
remaining part of the season. 

Among the amusements which the scene you are in af- 
fords, I should have esteemed the conversation of Timo- 
clea as a very principal entertainment; and as I kuow you 
arc fond of singular characters, I recommend that lady 
to your acquaintance. 

Timoclea was once a beauty; but ill health, and worse 
fortune, have ruined those charms, which time would yet 
have spared. However, what has spoiled her for a mis¬ 
tress, has improved her as a companion; and she is far 
more couversable now, as she has much less beauty, than 
when 1 used to sec her once a week triumphing in the 
drawing-room. For, as few women (whatever they may 
pretend) will value themselves upon their minds, while 
they can gain admirers by their persons, Timoclea never 
thought of charming by her wit, tiy she had no chance of 
making conquests by her beauty. She has seen a good 
deal of the world, and of the best company in it, as it is 
from thence she has derived whatever knowledge she 
possesses. You cannot, indeed, flatter her more, than 
by seeming to consider her as fond of reading and retire¬ 
ment. But the truth is, nature formed her for,the joys of 
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society; and she is never so thoroughly pleased as when 
she has a circle round her* > , .4 

It is upon those occasions she appears to full advantage; 
as I never knew any person who was endowed with the 
talents for conversation to a higher degree. If I were dis¬ 
posed to write the characters of the age, Timoclea is the 
first person in the world to whose assistance I should ap¬ 
ply. She has the happiest art of marking out the distin¬ 
guishing cast of her acquaintance, that 1 ever met with; 
and I have known her, in an afternoon's conversation, 
paint the manners with greater delicacy of judgment and 
strength of colouring than is to be found either in Theo¬ 
phrastus or Bruvere. 

She has an inexhaustible fund of wit, hut if I may 
venture to distinguish, where one knows not even how to 
define, 1 should say it is rather brilliant than strong. 
This- talent renders her the terror of all her female ac¬ 
quaintance; yet she never sacrificed the absent, or mor¬ 
tified the present, merely for the sake of displaying the 
force of her satire: if any feel its sting, it is those only 
who first provoke it. Still, however, it must be owned, 
that her resentments arc? frequently without just founda¬ 
tion, and almost always beyond measure. But though 
she has much warmth* she has great generosity in her 
temper; and, with all htr faults, ihd is well worth your 
knowing. 

And now having given you this-general plan of the 
strength and weakness of the place, I leave you to make 
your approaches as you shall see proper. '*1 am, dec.' 



LETTER LXIII. 


TO TIIE SAME. 

1 1 . 00 k. upon verbal criticism as it is generally exer¬ 
cised, to be no belter than a sort of learned legerdemain, 
by which the sense or nonsense of a passage is artfully 
conveyed away, and some other introduced in its stead, 
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as best suits with the purpose of the profound juggler. 
The dissertation you recommended to my perusal has hut 
served to confirm me in these sentiments; for though I 
admired the ingenuity of the artist, I could not but greatly 
suspect the justness of on art, which can thus press any 
author into the service of any hypothesis* 

1 have sometimes amused myself with considering the 
entertainment it would afford to those ancient9, whose 
works have had the honour to bo attended by our com* 
mentators, could they rise out of their sepulchres, and 
peruse some of (hose curious conjectures, that have beep 
raised upon their respective compositions, Were Horace, 
for instance, to read over only a few of tljpse number* 
less restorers of his text* and expositors of bis meaning, 
that have -infested the republic of letters,*-what a fund 
of pleasantry might be extract for a satire on critical era* 
dition ! How many harmless words would he sec cruelly 
banished from then 1 rightful possessions, merely because 
they happened to. disturb some unmerciful philologist! 
On the other hand, he would, undoubtedly, smile at 
that penetrating sagacity, which has discovered mean¬ 
ings which never entered into his thoughts, and found 
out concealed allusions in his most plain and artless ex¬ 
pressions. i > 

One could not, I think, set the general absurdity of 
critical conjectures in a stronger light, than by applying 
them to something parallel in our own writers. If the 
English tongue shoulde\er become a dead language, and 
our best authors he raised into ihc rank of classic writers, 
much of the force and propriety of their expressions, 
especially of such as' furnttTtipoii hitmour, or alluded Ui 
any manners peculiar to the age, would inevitably lie 
lost* or‘at best Wbold be extremely'doubtful, ilow 
would it puzzle, for instance, liituic commentators to 
explain Swift's epigram upon our musical contests! 1 
imagine, ouc might find them descanting upon that little 
iiumorpMS sally of pur English llabclais, iu some such 
ipanner as this; 
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EPIGRAM ON THE FEUDS BETWEEN HANDEL AND 

BONONCINI. 

Strange alt tlm difference should be 
’Twixt Tweed le-dum and Tweedle-dee! 

NOTES OF VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

“ Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-.dee ] I am persuaded 
“ the poet gave it Twiddle drum and Twiddle key. To 
u twiddle signifies to make a certain ridiculous motion 
“ with the fingers; what word, therefore, could be more 
“ proper to express this epigram-writer’s contempt of the 
“ performances of those musicians, and of the folly of 
“ nis contemporaries in running into parties upon so ab- 
“ surd an occasion ? The drum was a certain martial in- 
strument used in those times; as the word key is a tech- 
<* nical term in music, importing the fundamental note 
u which regulates the whole composition, ft means also 
“ those little pieces of wood which the fingers strike against 
“ in an organ,&c. in order to make the instrument sound. 
“ The alteration here proposed is so obvious and natural , 
“ that 1 am surprised none of the commentators hit upon 
“ it before. L. C. D. w 

“ Tweedle-dum and Tweedle^dee,] These words have 
<c greatly embarrassed the critics, who are extremely ex- 
u pert in finding a difficulty where there is none. Tweedle* 
u duin and Tweed 1 e-dee arc, most undoubtedly , the names 
“ of the two musicians; and though they are styled by 
“ different appellations in the title of this epigram, yet 
“ that is no objection ; for it is well known that persons, 
“ in those times, had more surnames than one. S. JM 
“ Absurd I here is evidently an error of the press, for 
if there is not a single hint m all antiquity of the family 
H of the Tweedle-dums and Tweedle-dees . The learned 
“ S. M. therefore nodded when he undertook to explain 
u this passage. The sense will be very plain, if we 
“ read, withasmall alteration, Wheedle-Tom, and Waddle- 
“ THE ; THE being n known contraction for Theodore, 
u as Torn is for Thomas. Waddle and Wheedle arc like- 
“ wise classical words. Thus Pope: 
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“ As when a dab-chick waddles thro’ the copse. Dun. it. 59 . 
“ Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. 16. ii. 150. 

u And though, indeed, 1 do not recollect to have met with 
“ the verb to wheedle in any pure author, yet it is plain 
te that it was in use, since we find the participle wheedling 
“ in an ancient tragedy composed about these times: 

“ A laughing, toying, wheedling, wimp'ring she 
“ Will make him amble on a gossip's message, 

“ And hold the distaff with a hand as patient 
“ As e’er did Hercules. Jane Share. 

u Thomas and Theodore , therefore, were most certainly 
“ the Christian names of these two musicians, to the con- 
“ tractions of which the words wheedle and waddle are 
“ added as characteristical of the persons and disposi- 
“ tions of the men, the former implying that Tom was a 
“ mean sycophant, and the latter that THE had an awk- 
u ward and ridiculous gait, F. J . Z'* 

1 know not, Orontes, howl shall escape your satire, for 
venturing to be thus free with a science which is some¬ 
times, 1 think, admitted into a share of your meditations: 
yet, tell me honestly, is not this a faithful specimen of 
the spirit and talents of the general class of critic-writers? 
Far am I, however, from thinking irreverently of those 
useful members of the republic of letters, who, with mo¬ 
desty and proper diffidence, have offered their assistance 
in throwing a light upon obscure passages in ancient au¬ 
thors. Even when this spirit breaks out in its highest 
pride and petulance of reformation, if it confines itself to 
classical enquiries, I can be contented with treating it 
only as an object of ridicule. But 1 must confess, when 
1 And it, with an assured and confident air, supporting re¬ 
ligions ,or political doctrines upon the very uncertain 
foundation of various readings, forced analogies, and pre¬ 
carious conjectures, it is not without some difficulty [ can 
suppress my indignation. Farewell. I am, &c. 
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LETTER LXIV. 

* « 

TO FXIILOTCS. 

Tunbridge, Aug, 4. 

I thtnr I promised you a letter from Hiis place: yet 
have nothing more material to write than that I got safe 
hither. To any other man 1 should make on apology for 
. troubling him with an information so trivial: hut, among 
true friend ib there is nothing indifferent; and what would 
seem of no consequence to others, has, in intercourses of 
this nature, its weight and value. A by-standcr, unac¬ 
quainted with play, may fancy, perhaps, that the counters 
are of no more worth than they appear ; but those wliu 
are engaged in the game, know they are to be considered 
at a higher rate. You see I draw iny allusion's from 
the scene before me : a propriety which the critics, 
1 think, upon some occasions, recommend 

1 have often wondered what odd whim could first in¬ 
duce the healthy to follow the sick into places of this 
sort, and lay the scene of their diversions amidst the most 
wretched part of our species: ouc should imagine an 
hospital the last spot in the world, to which those who 
are iu pursuit of pleasure would think of resorting. How¬ 
ever, so it is, and by this means the company here fur¬ 
nish out a tragi-comedy of the most singular kind. While 
some urc literally dying, others are expiring in metaphor ; 
and, iu oue scene, you are presented with the real, and, 
in another, with the fantastical pains of mankind. An 
ignoraut spectator might be apt to suspect, that each par¬ 
ty was endeavouring to qualify itself for acting in the op¬ 
posite character; for the infirm cannot labour more ear¬ 
nestly to recover the strength they have lost, than the ro¬ 
bust to dissipate that which they possess. Thus the dis¬ 
eased pass not more anxious nights in their beds, than 
the healthy at the hazard-tables; and 1 frequently see a 
game at quadrille occasion as severe disquietudes as a 
fit of the gout. As for myself, I perform a sort of mid¬ 
dle part in this motley drama; and am sometimes dis¬ 
posed to join with the invalids iu envying the healthy, and 
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sometimes have spirits enough to mix with the gay in Pi¬ 
tying the splenetic. 

The truth is, 1 have found some benefit b\ the waters; 
but I shall not be so sanguine as to pronounce with cer¬ 
tainly of their effects, till l see how they enable me to 
pass through the approaching winter. That season, you 
fcnow, is the time of trial with me; and if I get over the 
next with more ease than the last, 1 shall think myself 
obliged to celebrate the nymph of these springs in grate¬ 
ful sonnet. 

But let' times and seasons operate as they may, there 
is one part of me over which they will have no power: 
and in all the changes of this uncertain constitution, iuy 
heart will ever continue fixed and firmly yours. X am, 
&c. • 


LETTER LXV. 

TO ORONTES. 

May 6, 17.15. 

Lr,T others consider you for those ample possessions 
you enjoy : suffer me to suv, that it is your application of 
them alone which renders either them or you valuable in 
my estimation. Your splendid roofs and elegant accom¬ 
modations I can view without the least emotion of envy: 
but when I observe you in the full power of exerting the 
noble purposes of your exalted generosity—it is then, I 
confess, 1 am apt to reflect, with some regret, on the 
humbler supplies of iny own more limited finances. Kt- 
hil liuhet (to speak of you in the same language that the 
first of orators addressed the greatest ol‘ emperorsX/iirf u* 
na tua mu jus, quiun ut posses; nec 0 nuhtra melius, quem vt 
veils servare quomplurinws. To be able to soficu the ca¬ 
lamities of mankind, and inspire gladness into a heart 
oppressed with want, is, indeed, the noblest privilege of 
an enlarged fortune : but to exercise that privilege in all 
its geaerou© refinements, is an instance of the most un¬ 
common elegauce both of temper nud understanding. 
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In the ordinary dispensations of bounty, little address 
is required: but when it is to be applied to those of a su¬ 
perior rank and more elevated mind, there is as much 
charity discovered in the manner as in the measure of 
one's benevolence. It is something extremely mortifying 
to a well-formed spirit, to see itself considered as an ob¬ 
ject of compassion; as it is the part of improved huma¬ 
nity to humour this honest pride in our nature, and to 
relieve the necessities without offending the delicacy of 
the distressed. 

I have seen charity (if chanty it might be called) in¬ 
sult with an air of pity, and wound at the same time that 
it healed. But l have seen, too, the highest munificence 
dispensed with the most refined tenderness, and a bounty 
conferred with ar, much address as the most artful would 
employ in soliciting one. Suffer me, Orontes, upon this 
single occasion, to gratify my own inclinations in vio¬ 
lence to yours, hy pointing out the particular instance I 
have in my view; and allow me, at the same time, to 
join my acknowledgments with those of the unfortunate 
person I recommended to your protection, for the generous 
assistance you lately afforded him. I aui, &c. 


LETTER LXVI. 

TO CLEORA. 

Sep. 5, 173T- 

Shall T own to you that I cannot repent of an offence 
which occasioned so agreeable a reproof? A censure con¬ 
veyed in such genteel terms, charms more than corrects, 
and tempts rather than reforms. I am sure, at least, 
though I should regret, the crime, I shall always admire 
the rebuke, and long to kiss the hand that chasteneth in 
so pleasing a manner. However, I shall, for the future, 
strictly pursue your orders; and have sent you, in this 
second parcel, no other books than what my own library 
supplied. Among these you will find a collection of let¬ 
ters; I do not recommend them to vou, having never 
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read them; nor, indeed, am I acquainted with their cha¬ 
racters ; but they presented themselves to my hands as 1 
was tumbling over some others; so 1 threw them in with 
the rest, and gave them a chance of adding to your 
amusement. I wish I could meet with any thing that had 
even the least probability of contributing to mine. But, 

forlorn of thee, 

Whither shall T betake me, where subsist ? Milton. 

Time, that reconciles one to most things, has not been 
able to render your absence, in any degree, less uneasy 
to inc. 1 may rather he said to haunt the house in which 
I live, than to make one of the family . I walk in and 
out of the rooms like a restless spirit: for I never speak 
till I am spoken to, and then generally answer, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost in Macbeth, with a deep sigh, and a nod. Thus 
abstracted from every thing about ine, I am yet quite 
ruined for a hermit; and find no more satisfaction in re¬ 
tirement than you do in the company of 
How often do I wish myself in possession of that fa¬ 
mous ring you were mentioning the other day, which had 
the property of rendering those who wore it invisible ! I 
would rather he master of this wonderful unique , tlmn of 
the kingdom which Gygos gained by means of it; as I 
might then attend you, hkc your guardian angel, without 
censure or obstruction. Ilow agreeable would it be to 
break out upon you, like /Eneas from his cloud, where 
you least expected me; and join again the dear compa¬ 
nion of my fortunes in spite of that relentless power who 
has raised so many cruel atornis to destroy us! But whilst 
I employed this extraordinary ring to these and a thou¬ 
sand other pleasing jwrposes, you would have nothing to 
apprehend from my being invested with such an invisible 
faculty. That innocence which guards and adorns my 
Cleora in her must gay and public hours, attends her, I 
well know, in her most private and retired ones; and she, 
who always acts as under the eye of the Best of Beings, 
has nothing to fear from the secret inspection of any 
mortal. Adieu. I am, &c. 



LETTER LXVtl. 

TO EUPHRONIUS. 

' t ' 

WW$,1713, 

If you received the first account of my loss from other 
hands than mine, you must impute it to the dejection of 
mind into which, that accident threw me. The blow* 
indeed, fell with too much severity, to leave me capable 
of recollecting myself enough to write to you immeaiate- 
ly; as there cannot, perhaps, be a greater shock to a 
breast of ai\y sensibility, than to see its earliest and most 
valuable connections irreparably broken; than to find it¬ 
self for ever torn from the first and most endeared object 
of its highest .veneration. At least, the affection and 
esteem I bore to that excellent parent were founded 
upon so many and such uncoinnion motives, that his de#b 
has given me occasion to lament not only a most tenoft 
father, but a most valuable friend. 

* That I can no longer enjoy the benefit of his animating 
example, is one among the many aggravating circum¬ 
stances of my affliction; and I often apply to myself, 
what an excellent ancient has said upon a similar occa¬ 
sion, Vereor ne nunc negligentius vitium. There is no- 
thing,‘in truth, puts us so much upori our guard, as to act 
under the constant inspection ot one, whose virtues, as 
well «9 years, have rendered venerable. Never, indeed, 
did the dignity of goodness appear more irresistible in any 
man : yet there was something, at the same time, so gen¬ 
tle in Iiis manners, such an innocency and cheerfulness 
id his conversation, that he was as sure to gain affection 
as to inspire reverence. 

It has been observed (and I think by Cowley) t( That 
‘*a man in much business must either make himself a 
“ knave, or the world will make him a fool/’ >lf there 
is any truth in this observation, it is not, however, with¬ 
out an exception. My father was early engaged in the 
great scenes of business, where he continued almost to 
bis very last hour; vet., he preserved his integrity firm ami 
unbroken, though all those poweiful assaults he must 
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necessarily have encountered in so long a course of 
action. 

If it were justice, indeed, to his other virtues, to single 
rut any particular one as shining with superior lustre to 
the rest, i should point to his probity as the brightest part 
of his character. But tbe truth is, the whole tenor of his 
conduct was one uniform exercise of every moral quality 
that can adorn and exalt human nature. To defend the 
injured, to relieve the indigent, to protect the distressed, 
was the chief end and aim of all his endeavours; and his 
principal motive both for engaging and persevering in his 
profession was, to enable himself more abundantly to giur* 
tify so glorious an ambition. 

No man had a higher relish of the pleasures of retired 
and contemplative life; as none was more oualified to en¬ 
ter into those calm scenes with greater ease and diguity. 
He had nothing to make him desirous of flying from the 
reflections of his own mind, nor any passions which hjs 
moderate patrimony would not have been more than suf¬ 
ficient to have gratified. But to live for himself only* 
was not consistent with his generous and enlarged senti¬ 
ments. It was a spirit of benevolence that led him into 
the active scenes of the world; which, upon any other 

E rinciple, he would either never have entered, or soon 
ave renounced. And it was that godlike spirit which 
conducted and supported him through Ins useful progress, 
to the honour and interest of his family and friends, and 
to the benefit of every creature that could possibly be 
comprehended within the extensive circle of his bene¬ 
ficence. 

I well know, my dear Eophronius, the high regard you 
pay to every character of merit in general, and the esteem 
in which you held this most valuable man in particular. 

1 am sure, therefore, you would not forgive me, were I to 
make an apology for leaving with ydb this private monu¬ 
ment of my veneration for a parent, whose least and low¬ 
est claim to iny gratitude and esteem is, that I am in,* 
debted to him for my birth. Adieu. I am, &c. 

w 
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LETTER LXVIH. 

r 

TO PHIIiOTES. 

I am particularly pleased with a passage in Homer, 
wherein Jupiter is represented as taking off his eyes, with 
a sort of satiety, from the horror of the field of battle, and 
• relieving himself with a view of the Hippomolgi, a people 
^famous, it seems, for their innocence and simplicity of 
manners. It is in order to practise the same kind of ex¬ 
periment, and give myself a short remission from that 
scene of turbulence and contention in which I am en¬ 
gaged, that I now turn my thoughts on you, Philotcs, 
'whose temperance and moderation may well justify me in 
calling you a tnodern Hippomolgi an. 

I forget which of the ancients it is that recommends 
this method of thinking over the virtues of one’s acquaint¬ 
ance : but ] am sure it is sometimes necessary to do so, 
in order to keep one's self in humour with our species, 
and preserve the spirit of philanthropy from being en¬ 
tirely extinguished. Those who frequent the ambitious 
walks of life, are apt to take their estimate of maukind 
from the small part of it that lies before them, and consi¬ 
der the rest of the world as practising in different and under 
parts, the same treachery and dissimulation which mark 
out the characters of their superiors. It is difficult, indeed, 
'to preserve the mind from falling into a general contempt 
of our race, whilst one is conversant with the worst part 
of it. I labour, however, as much as possible, to guard 
against that ungenerous disposition; as nothing is so apt 
to kill those seeds of benevolence which every man should 
endeavour to cultivate in his breast. 

Ill surely, therefore, have those wits employed their 
talents, who have ihadc our species the object of their 
satire, andfeffected to subdue the vanity, by derogating 
from the virtues of the human heart. But it will he 
found, I believe, upon an impartial examination, that 
there is more folly than malice in our natures, and that 
mankind oftener act wrong through ignorance than de- 
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sign. Perhaps the true measure of human merit is nei¬ 
ther to be taken from the histories of forme r times, nor 
from what passes in the more striking scenes of the pre¬ 
sent generation. The greatest virtues have, probably, 
been ever the>mo9t obscure; and I am persuaded, in all 
ages of the world, more genuine heroism has been over¬ 
looked .and unknown, than either recorded or observed. 
That aliquiddibinum, asTully calls it, that celestial spark, 
which every man who coolly contemplates his own mind, 
may discover within him, operates where we least look 
for it; and often raises the noblest productions of virtue 
in the shade and obscurity of life. 

But it is time to quit speculation for action, and rdhrn 
to the common affairs ot the world. I shall certainly do 
so with more advantage, by keeping Phitotcs still in ray 
view ; as I shall enter into the interests of mankind with 
more alacrity, by thus considering the virtues of his honest 
heart, as less singular than I am sometimes inclined to 
suppose. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER LXIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Aug. 3, 1735. 

Let it not be any discouragement to you, Pbilotes, that 
you have hitherto received but little satisfaction from 
those noble speculations wherein you arc employed. 
u Truth (to use the expression of the excellent Mr. Wol- 
“ las ton) is the offspring of unbroken meditations, and of 
“ thoughts often revised and corrected/ 1 It requires, in¬ 
deed, great patience and resolution to dissipate that 
cloud of darkness which surrounds her; or (if you will 
allow me to go to uu old philosopher faring allusion) to 
draw her up from tlia t profouud well in which she lies 
concealed. 

There is, however, such a general connexion in the 
operations of nature, that the discovery even of a single 
truth opens the way to numberless others; and when once 



the mind has hit upon a right scent, she cannot wholly 
pursue her enquiries in vain. 

~—Canes vt montimgee persapefera" 

Naribus mveniunt intectas fronde quietes, 

COm semel institrrint vestigia certa mat* 

Sic aUudtx alio per t elute ipse videre , 
rebus poterts, cwcAsque latebras 
Insinuare omnes, et vei'umprotraherc inde . garret. 

It must be owned, nevertheless, that after haying ex¬ 
erted all our sagacity and industry, we shall scarce arrivp 
at certainty in many speculative truths. Providence does 
not seem to have intended that we should ever be in pus- 
seslion o £ demonstrative knowledge, beyond a very limited 
compass; though, at the same time, it cannot be supposed, 
without the highest injustice to the benevolent Author of 
our natures, that he has left any necessary truths without 
evident notes of distinction. But while the powers of the 
mind are thus limited in their extent, and greatly fallible, 
likewise, in their operations, is it not amazing, Philotes, 
that mankind should insult each other for difference in 
opiuion, and treat every notion that opposes their own, 
with obloquy and contempt ? Is it not amazing that a 
creature, w ith talents so precarious and circumscribed, 
should usurp that confidence which can only belong to 
much superior beings, and claim a deference which is 
due to perfection alone ? Surely, the greatest arrogance 
that ever entered into the human heart, is that which not 
only pretends to be positive itself in points wherein the 
best and wisest have disagreed, but looks down with all 
the insolent superiority of contemptuous pity on those 
whose impartial reasonings have led them into opposite 
conclusions. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more evident, than that 
our intellectual faculties are not formed by one general 
standard; apd, consequently, that diversity of opiniou is 
of the very essence of our natures. It seems probable 
that this disparity extends even to our sensitive powers: 
' and though we agree, indeed, in giving the same names 
to certain visible appearances,—as whiteness, for instance, 
to snow,—yet it is by no menus demonstration, that the 
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particular body which affects us with that sensation, raises 
the same precise idea in any two persons who shall hap¬ 
pen to contemplate it together. Thus I have often heard 
you mention your youngest daughter as being the exact 
counter-port .of her mother: now she does not appear to 
me to resemble her in any single feature. To what can 
this disagreement in our judgments be owing, but to a 
difference in the structure of our organs of sight ? Yet as 
justly, Philotes, might you disclaim'me for your friend, 
and look upon me with contempt for not discovering a si¬ 
militude which appears so evident to your eyes, as any 
man can abuse or despise another for not apprehending 
the force of that argument which carries conviction to Ins 
own understanding. v 

Happy had it been for the peace of the world, if our 
maintamers of systems, either in religiomor politics, had 
conducted their several debates with the full impression 
of this truth upon their minds. Genuine philosophy is 
ever, indeed, the least dogmatical; and 1 am always in¬ 
clined to suspect the force of that argument which is ob¬ 
truded with arrogance and sufficiency. 

1 am wonderfully pleased with a passage I met with the 
other day, in the preface to Mr. Boyle’s Philosophical 
Essays: and would recommend that cautious spirit,-by 
which he professes to have conducted himself in his phy¬ 
sical researches, as worthy the imitation of enquirers after 
truth of every kind. 

“ Perhaps you will wonder, w says he, u that in almost 
u every one of the following essays, I should use so often 
“ perhaps, it seems, it is not improbable, as argue u diffi- 
u dence of the truth of the opinions 1 incliue to; and 
“ that I should be so shy of laying down principles, and 
“ sometimes of so much as venturing at explications. But 
“ I must freely confess, that having met with many things 
u ofwhich I could give myself no wic probable cause, and 
“ some things of which several causes may be assigned, 
“ so differing as not to agree in any thing, unless in their 
“ being, all of them, probable enough, I have often 
“ found such difficulties in searching into the causes and 
“ manner of things, and 1 uui so sensible of my owji dis- 
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** ability to sunhount those difficulties, that I dare speak 
u confidently and positively of very few things, except, 
“ matter of fact. And. when I venture to deliver any 
“ thing by way of opinion, I should, if it were not for 
“ mere shame, speak yet more diffidently than I have 
<( been wont to do. Nor have my thoughts been al- 
“ together idle—in forming notions, and attempting to 
* devise hypotheses. But I have hitherto (though not 
n always, yet not unfrequently) found, that what pleased 
“ me for a while, was soon after disgraced by some far- 
a ther or new experiment. And, indeed, I have the 
“ less envied many (for I say not all) of those writers, 
“ who have taken upon them to deliver the causes of 
" tilings, and explicate the mysteries of nature; since 
u I have had an opportunity to observe how many of 
“ their doctrines after having been, for a while, ap- 
** plauded, and even admired, have afterwards been con- 
u futed by some new phenomenon in nature, which was 
“ either unknown to such writers, or not sufficiently con- 
u sidered by them." 

If positiveness could become any man, in any point of 
mere speculation, it must have been this truly noble 
philosopher, when he was delivering the result of hie 
studies in a science, wherein, by the united confession of 
the whole world, he so eminently excelled. But he had 
too much generosity to prescribe his own notions as a 
measure to the judgment of others, and too much good 
sense to assert them with heat or confidence. 

Whoever, Philotes, pursues his speculations with this 
humble, unarrogating temper of mind, and with the 
best exertion of those faculties which Providence has 
assigned him, though he should not find the convic¬ 
tion, never, surely, can he fail of the reward of tratk 
I am, &€•. 
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LETTER LXX. 

I 

TO PALAMEPES. 

If malice bad never broke loose upon the world, till 
it seized your reputation, I might reasonably condole with 
you on foiling the first prey to its unrestrained rage. But 
this spectre has haunted merit almost from its earliest 
existence: and when all mankind were as yet included 
within a single family, one of them, we know, rose up in 
malignity of soul ugainst his innocent brother. Virtue, it 
should seem, therefore, has now been too long acquainted 
with this her constant persecutor, to be either terrified or 
dejected at an appearance so common. * The truth of it 
is, she must either renounce her noblest theatre of* action, 
and seclude herself in cells and deserts, or be contented 
to enter upon the stage of the world with this fiend in her 
train. Sne cannot triumph, if she will not be traduced; 
and she should consider the clamours of censure, when 
joined with her own _ conscious applause, as so many 
* acclamations that confirm her victory. 

Let those who harbour this worst of human disposi¬ 
tions consider the many wretched and contemptible cir¬ 
cumstances which attend it; but it is the business of him 
who unjustly suffers from it, to reflect how it may be 
turned to.his advantage. Remember, then, my friend, 
that Generosity would lose half her dignity, if Malice did 
not contribute to her elevation; and he that has never 
been injured, has never had it in his power to cxeicise 
the noblest privilege of heroic virtue. There is another 
consolation which may be derived from the rancour of 
the world, as it will instruct one in a piece of knowledge 
of the most singular benefit in our progress through it: 
it will teach us to distinguish genuine friendship from 
counterfeit. For he only who is warmed with the real 
flame of amity, will rise up to support his single nega¬ 
tive, in opposition to the clamorous votes of an undis>« 
tinguishing multitude. 

He, indeed, who can se.e a cool and deliberate injury 
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done to his friend, without feeling linaself wounded in 
his most sensible part, has never known the force of the 
most generous of all the human affections. Every man, 
who has not taken the sacred name of friendship in vain, 
will 'subscribe to those sentiments which Homer puts into 
the mouth of Achilles, and which Mf. Pope has opened 
and enlarged with such inimitable strength and spirit: 

A gen'rous friendship no cold medium knows, 

Bums with one love, with one resentment glows t 1 

One shoald our interests end our pustoes be; 

My friend must lute the men thaUiyuiet me. ix 609. 

It may greatly also allay the pain which attends the 
wounds of defamation, and which are always most se* 
verely felt by those who least deserve them* to reflect, 
that though Malice generally flings the first stone, it is 
Folly and Ignorance, it is Indolence or Irresolution, 
which are principally concerned in swelling the heap. 
When the tide of Censure runs strongly against any par¬ 
ticular character, the generality of mankind are too care¬ 
less or too impotent to withstand the current; and thus, 
without any particular malice in their own natures, are 
often indolently carried along with others, by tamely 
falling in with the general stream. The number of those 
who really mean one harm, will wonderfully lessen after 
the deductions wliich may fairly be made of this sort: 
and the cup of unjust reproach must surely lose much of 
its bitterness, where one is persuaded that Malevolence 
has the least share in mingling the draught. For nothing, 
perhaps, stings a generous miud more sensibly in wrongs 
of this sort, than to consider them as evidences of a ge¬ 
neral malignity in human nature. But, from whatever 
causes these storms may arise, Virtue would not he true 
to her own native privileges, if she suffered herself to 
sink under then). It is from that strength and firmness, 
phich upright intentions will ever secure to an honest 
Bund, that Palawedes, I am persuaded, will stand supe¬ 
rior,to those unmerited reproaches wliich assault his cha^ 
raster, and preserve au unbroken repose amidst the little 
noise and strife of ignorant or malicious tongues. Fare* 
wai. lam, &c, , 
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LETTER LXXI. 

TO PHlLOTES. 

* _ , . -April 9 4740. 

is po advantage Which attends a popular genius* 

, that 1 am sq much inclined to envy, as the privilege of ren¬ 
dering merit conspicuous. An author who has raised the at¬ 
tention of the public to his productions, and gained a whole 
nation for his audience, may be considered as guardian 
of the temple of Fame, and invested with the preroga¬ 
tive of giving entrance to whomsoever he deems worthy 
of that glorious distinction. But the praise of an ordinary 
writer -obstructs rather than advances the honour due to 
merit, and sullies the lustre it means tq celebrate. Im¬ 
potent panegyric operates like a blight wherever it falls, 
and injures all that it touches. Accordingly, Henry the 
IVth. of France, was wont humorously to ascribe his 
early grey hairs to the effect of numberless wretched 
compliments which were paid him by a certain ridicu¬ 
lous orator of his times. But though the wreaths of folly 
should not disgrace the temple they surroand, they wi¬ 
ther, at least, as soon as received; and if they should 
not be offensive, most certainly, however, they will be 
transient. Whereas those, on the contrary, with which 
an Horace or a Boileau, an Addison or a Pope, have 
crowned the virtues of their contemporaries, are as per¬ 
manent as they are illustrious, and will preserve their co¬ 
lours and fragrance to remotest ages. 

If I could thus weave the garlands of unfading ap¬ 
plause,—if I were in the number of those chosen spirits, 
whose approbation is fiime,—your friend should not want 
that distinguishing tribute which his virtues deserve, and 
you request. I would tell the world, (and tell it in a 
voice that should be heard far, and remembered lohg) 
that Fuse be s, with all the knowledge and experience of 
these later ages, has all the innocence and simplicity Of 
the earliest t that he enforces the doctrines of his sacred 
function, nQt with the vain pomp of ostentatious elo¬ 
quence, but with the far more powerful per&uasioir of ao 



rive and exemplary virtue: that he softens the severity 
of precept with the ease and familiarity of conversation; 
ana, by generously mingling with the meanest committed 
to his care, insinuates the instructor under the air of the 
companion: that, whilst he thus filts up the circle of his 
private station, he still turns his regards to the public, 
and employs his genius, his industry, and his fortune, in 
prosecuting and perfecting those discoveries, which tend 
most to the general benefit of mankind: in a word, that 
whilst others of his order are contending for the ambi¬ 
tious prises of ecclesiastical dignities, it is his glorious 
pre-eminence to merit the highest, without enjoying or 
soliciting even the lowest. This, and yet more than this, 
the world should hear of your friend, if the world were 
inclined to Iisten?to my voice. But though you, perhaps, 
Philotes, may be willing to give audience to my Muse, 

vamque tu solebas 

Meas esse aliqvidputure nugas » Cktul. 

can she hope to find favour, likewise, in the sight of the 
public ? Let me, then, rather content myself with the 
silent admiration of those virtues, which I am not worthy 
to celebrate; and leave it to others to place the good 
works of Eusebes, where they may shine forth before men. 
I am, he. 


LETTER LXXII. 

TO THE 8 AME. 

Dec. 7 , 17 S 7 . 

The visits of a friend, like those of the sun at this 
season, are extremely enlivening. I am sure, • at least, 
they would both be particularly acceptable to me at pre¬ 
sent, when my mind is as much overcast as the heavens. 
I hope, therefore, you will not drop the design your let¬ 
ter intimates, of spending a few days with me, in your 
way to ***. Your company will greatly contribute to 
disperse those clouds of melancholy which the loss of a 
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very valuable friend has bung over me* There is some¬ 
thing, indeed, in the first moments of separation from 
those whom a daily commerce and long habitude of 
friendsliip has grafted upon the heart, that disorders our 
whole frame of thought and discolours all one’s enjoy¬ 
ments. Let Philosophy assist with the utmost of her. 
vaunted strength, the mind cannot immediately recover 
the firmness of its posture, when those amicable props, 
upon which it used to rest, are totally removed. £ven 
the most indifferent objects with which we have long 
been familiar, take some kind of root in our hearts: and 
“ I should hardly care” (as a celebrated author has with 
great good nature observed) “ to have an old post pulled 
“ up, which I remembered ever since I was a child.” 

To know how to receive the full satisfaction of a pre¬ 
sent enjoyment, 'with a disposition prepared at the same 
. time to yield it up without reluctance, is hardly, I doubt,* 
reconcitcable to humanity : pain, in being disunited from 
those we love, is a tax wc must be contented to pay, if 
1 we would enjoy the pleasures of the social affections.— 
One would not wish, indeed, to be wholly insensible to 
disquietudes of this kind ; and we roust renounce the 
most refined relish of our being, if we would, upon all oc¬ 
casions, possess our souls in a stoical tranquillity. 

That ancient philosopher, whose precept it was to 
converse with our friends, as if they might one day prove 
our enemies, has been justly censured as advancing a very 
ungenerous maxim. To remember, however, that we 
must one day most certainly be divided from them, is a 
reflection, methiuks, that should enter with us into our 
tender connexions of every kind. From the present dis¬ 
composure, therefore, of my own breast, and from that 
share which I take in whatever may affect the repose of 
yours, I cannot hid you adieu, without reminding you, at 
the same time, of the useful caution of one of your poeti¬ 
cal acquaintance: 

Qnicquid amus, cupias non placume nimis . 

I am, &c* 
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LETTER LXXIIL 

TO FALAMEDES. 

Feb. IS, 1741, 

If one would rate any particular merit according to 
its true valuation, it may be necessary, perhaps, to con* 
sider how far it can he justly claimed by mankind in ge¬ 
neral. I am sure, at least, when I read the very uncom¬ 
mon sentiments of your last letter, I found their judici¬ 
ous author rise in my esteem, by reflecting, that there ia 
not a more singular character in the world than that of a 
thinking man. It is not merely having a succession of 
ideas w hich lightly skim over the mind, that can with any 
propriety be styled by that denomination. It is observ¬ 
ing them separately and distinctly, and ranging them un¬ 
der their respective classes; it is calmly and steadily 
viewing our opinions on every side, and resolutely tracing 
them through all their consequences and connexions, that 
constitutes the man of reflection, and distinguishes reason 
from fancy. Providence, indeed, docs not seem to have 
formed any very considerable number of our species 
for an extensive exercise of this higher faculty: as the 
thoughts of the far greater part of mankind arc necessa¬ 
rily restrained within the ordinary purposes of animal 
hie. But even if wc look up to those who move m much 
superior orbits, and who have opportunities to improve, 
as well as leisure to exercise, their understandings, we 
shall find that thinking is one of the least exerted 
privileges of cultivated humanity. 

It i«, indeed, an operation of the mind which meets 
with many obstructions to check its just and free direc¬ 
tion ; but there are two principles which prevail more or 
less m the constitutions of most men, that particularly 
contribute to keep this**faculty of the soul unemployed: 
I moan pride and indolence. To descend to truth through 
Jthe tedious progression of well-examined deductions, is 
considered as a reproach to the quickness of understand¬ 
ing ; as it is much too laborious a method for any but 
ihottMvho are possessed of a vigorous and reBQlute actv*- 
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vity of mind. For this reason, the greater part of our 
species generally choose cither to seize upon their con¬ 
clusions at once, or to take them by rebound from others, 
as best suiting with their vanity or their laziness. Ac¬ 
cordingly Mr. Locke observes, that there are not so many 
errors and wrong opinions in the world as is generally 
imagined* < Not that , he thinks mankind are by any 
means uniform in embracing truth; but because the ma¬ 
jority of them, he maintains, have no thought or opinioh 
dt all about those, doctrines concerning which they raise 
the greatest clamour, like the common soldiers in an 
army, they follow where their leaders direct, without 
knowing or even enquiring into the cause for which they 
so warmly contend. 

This will account for the slow steps by which truth has 
advanced in the world, on ouc side; and for those absurd 
systems, which, at different periods, have had an univer¬ 
sal currency on the other. For there is a strange dispo¬ 
sition in human nature, either blindly to tread the same 
paths that have been traversed by others, or to strike out 
into the most devious extravagancies: the greater part of 
the world will either totally renounce their reason, of 
reason only from the wild suggestions of an heated ima¬ 
gination. 

From the same source may be derived these divisions 
and animosities which break the union both of public 
and private societies, and turn the peace and harmony of 
human intercourse into dissonance and contention. For 
while men judge and act by such measuies as have not 
been proved by the standard of dispassionate reason, 
-they must equally be mistaken in their estimates both of 
their qwd conduct and that of others. 

If we tyrnour view from active to contemplative life, 
we may have occasion, perhaps, Jo remark, that thinking 
is no less uncommon in the literary than the civil world. 
The number of those writers who can, with any justness 
of expression, be termed thinking authors, w ould not 
form, a very copious library, though one were to take in 
all, of that,kina which both ancient and modern times 
have produced. Necessarily, I imagine, must oiie '£*- 
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elude from a collection of this sort, all critics, commen¬ 
tators,inoderu Lutin poets, translators, and, in short, all 
that numerous under-tribe in the commonwealth of lite¬ 
rature, that owe their existence merely to the thoughts of 
others. I should reject, for the same reason, such com¬ 
pilers as Valerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius,: though it 
must be owned, indeed, their works have acquired an ac¬ 
cidental value, as they preserve to us several curious 
traces of antiquity, which time would otherwise have en¬ 
tirely worn out. Those teeming geniuses, likewise, who 
.have propagated the fruits of their studies through a long 
series of tracts, would have little pretence, I believe, to 
lie admitted as writers of reflection. For this reason,^ 
cannot regret the loss of those incredible numbers^f 
compositions winch some of the ancients are said ( to have 
produced: 

Qmlefmt Cassi rapitlo ferrentius amni 

Jngetnum; capsu r quem Jama eat me tibrisqu « 

Ambustum prapriis . Horace. 

Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind him three hun¬ 
dred volumes of his own works, wherein he had not in¬ 
serted a single quotation; and we have it upon the au¬ 
thority of Varro's own words,* that he himself composed 
four hundred and ninety books. Seneca assures us, that 
Didymus, the Grammarian, wrote no less than four thou¬ 
sand; but Origen, it seems, was yet more prolific, and ex¬ 
tended his performances even to six thousand treatises. 
It is obvious to imagine with what sort of materials the 
productions of such expeditious workmen were wrought 
up: sound thought and well-matured reflections could 
have no stiare, we may be sure, in these hasty perform¬ 
ances. Thus are books multiplied, whilst authors are 

scarce; and so much easier is it to write than to think ! 

« 

* This passage is to be found in Aul. Gellius, who quotes it from a 
.treatise which Varro had written coureruins the wonderful effects of the 
number seven. But the subject of this piece cannot be more ridiculous 
than the style in which it appears to have been composed : for thBt most 
learned author of his times (as Cicero, if I mistake not, somewhere calls 
him ) informed his readers in that performance, sc jam duodecimam 
annorum hebdamadum ingremtm esse, et ad cum diem septuugwdes 
htbdomadus tibrorum comciipsisse. • Aul. Gelt. lii. 10. 
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But shall I not myself, Polamedes, prove an inStancethat 
it is so, if I suspend, any longer, your own more important 
reflections, by interrupting you with Bucli as mine ? Adieu. 
I am, &C. 


LETTER LXXIV. 

TO ORONTES. 

It is with much pleasure I look jback upon that philo¬ 
sophical week which I lately enjoyed at ***; as there is 
no part, perhaps, of social life, which affords more real 
satisfaction, than those hours which one passes in rational 
and unreserved conversation. The free communica¬ 
tion of sentiments amongst a set of ingenious and specu¬ 
lative friends, such as those you gave me the opportunity 
of meeting, throws the mind into the most advantageous 
exercise, and shews the strength or weakness of its opi¬ 
nions with greater force of conviction, than any other 
method we can employ. 

Thai it i$ not foodfor man to be alone , is true in more 
views of our species than one ; and society gives strength 
to our reason, as well as polish to our manners. The 
soul, when left entirely to her own solitary contempla¬ 
tions, is insensibly dtawn ^y a sort of constitutional 
bias, which generally leads her opinions to the side of her 
inclinations. Hence it is that she contracts those pecu¬ 
liarities of reasoning, and little habits of thinking, which 
so often confirm her in the most fantastical errors. But 
nothing is more likely to recover the mind .from this false 
bent, than the counter-warmth of impartial debate. 
Conversation opens our views and gives our faculties a 
more vigorous play; it puts us Bpon turning our notions 
011 every side, and holds them up to a light that discovers 
those latent flaws, which would, probably, have lain con¬ 
cealed in the gloom of unagitated abstraction. Accord¬ 
ingly, one may remark, that most of those wild doctrines 
which have been let loose upon the world, have generally 
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©wcd<t|ieir birth to persons whose circumstances, or dis¬ 
positions have given them the fewest opportunities of can¬ 
vassing, their respective systems, in the way of free and 
friendly, debate.. Had the authors of many an extrava¬ 
gant hypothesis, tdiscussed their principles in private cir¬ 
cles, - ere. they had given vent to them in public, the ob¬ 
servation of Varro bad never, perhaps, been mode (or 
never, at least, with so much justice) that “ there isno 
“ opinion so absurd, but lias some philosopher or other to 
“ produce in its support/' 

Upon-this principle, I imagine, it is, that some of the 
finest pieces of antiquity are written in the dialogue man¬ 
ner. Plato and Tully, it should seem, thought truth 
could never be examined with more advantage, than 
amidst the amicable opposition of well-regulated con¬ 
verse. It is probable, indeed, that subjects of a ,serious 
and philosophical kind were more frequently the topics 
of Greek and Roman conversations, than they are of 
ours; as the circumstances of the world bad not yet given 
occasion to those prudential reasons, which may now, per¬ 
haps, restrain a more free exchange of sentiments 
amongst us. There was something, likewise, in the very 
scenes themselves where they usually assembled,that 
almost unavoidably turned the stream of their conversa¬ 
tions into this useful channel. Their rooms and gardens 
were generally adorned, you know, with the statues of the. 
greatest masters of reason that had theu appeared in 
the world; aud while Socrates or Aristotle, stood in their 
view, it is no wouder their discourse fell upon those sub¬ 
jects, which such animating representations would natu¬ 
rally suggest. It is probable, therefore, that many of* 
those ancient pieces which are drawn up in the dialogue 
manner, were no imaginary conversations invented by, 
their authors, but faithful transcripts from real life: and 
it is this circumstance, perhaps, as much as any other, 
which contributes to give them that remarkable advan¬ 
tage over the generality of modem compositions, which 
hove been formed upon the same plan. X am sure, at 
least* 1 could scarce name more than three or four of , 
this kind, which have appeared in our language, worthy^ 
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df nbtice. My lord Shdfte»bury f s dialogue, intituled fht 
MbralivU; ‘Mr. ‘Addisbtfs upon Ancient Coins; Mr* 
Spence's upon' the Odyxitey j together with thotfe of vtiy 
retry ingenious friend Philemon to ftydaspes, aw almost 
> the 4 only productions,' in this*ivuy, which hare hitherto 
comtf forth diflongittoi tvSth advantage. These, indeed, 
are ill master-pieces Of the kind, and written in the troe 
spirit of learning and politeness. The conversation in 
each of these most elegant performances is conducted 
not in the usual abBura method of introducing one dis¬ 
putant to be tamely silenced by the Other, but in the 
more lively dramatic manner, where a just contrast of 
Characters is preserved throughout, and where the seve¬ 
ral speakers support their respective sentiments with all 
the strength jind spirit of a well-bred opposition. 

But of all the conversation pieces, whether ancient or 
modern, either of the moral or polite kind, I know not 
one which is more elegantly written than the little anony¬ 
mous dialogue concerning the rise and decline of elo¬ 
quence among the Romans. I call it anonymous, though 
I am sensible it has been ascribed not only to Tacitus 
and Quintillian but even to Suetonius. The reasons, 
however, which the critics have (Respectively produced, 
are so exceedingly precarious and inconclusive, that one 
must have a very extraordinary'share of classical faith, 
indeed, to receive it as the performance of any of those 
celebrated Writers. It is evidently, however, a compo-t 
sition of that period in which they flourished; and, if I 
were disposed to indulge a conjecture, I should be in¬ 
clined to give it to the younger Pliny. It exactly coin¬ 
cides with his age; it is addressed to one of his particu¬ 
lar friends and Correspondents ; it is marked with some 
similar expressions and sentiments. But, as arguments 
of this kind arc always more imposing than solid, I recom¬ 
mend it to you as apiece, concerning the author of which 
nothing satisfactory can be collected. This I may, one 
day or other, perhaps, attempt to prorein form, as I have 
amused myself with giving it an English dress, h die 
mean time, I have in closed my translation in this packet j 
not only with a view to yout.aenthntnts^ tot in return to 
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your favour. I was persuaded I could not make you a 
betted acknowledgment to r the pleasure of that conver¬ 
sation Which 1 lately participated through your means, 
than by introducing you to one, which (if my copy is not 
extremely injurious to its original} 1 am sure, you cannot 
attend to without equal entertainment and advantage. 
Adieu. I am, &c. 


A DIALOGUE CONCERNING ORATORY*. 

' » 

TO FABIU 9 * 

You have frequently, my fVieud, required me to assign 
a reason, whence it has happened, that the oratorical cha¬ 
racter, which spread such a glorious lustre upon former 
ages, is now so totally extinct among us, as scarce to 
preserve even its name. It is the ancients alone, you 
observed, whom' we distinguish with that appellation; 
while the eloquent of the present times are styled only 
pleaders, patrons, advocates, or any thing, in snort, but 
orators. 

Hardly, I believe, should I have attempted a solution 
of your difficulty, or ventured upon the examination of a 
question, wherein the genius of the moderns, if they can- 
no t, or jh fei r judgment, if they will not, rise to the same 
necessarily be given up; had 1 nothing of 
grSHHority to offer upon the subject, than my own 
psHHMvjkcntinieius. But having been present, in the 
vdfpart of my life, at a conversation between 
sottm persons of great eloquence, considering the age in 
which they lived, who discussed this very point, my me¬ 
mory, and not my judgment, will be concerned, whilst I 
endeavour, in their own style and manner, and according 
'to the regular course of their debate, to lay before you 
the several reasonings of those cclebiated geniuses: each 
' of them, indeed, agreeably to the peculiar turn and clia- 

* It is necessary to inform those readers of the following dialogue, who 
? itiay be disposed to compare it withr the ouginal, that the edition of lieu* 
tnatunii, printed at Gottingen, 1719^ has been generally followed. 
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ricter of the spealter, alleging though prefab 

bio pauses of toe s $sm$ fact; but 4) of tpem supporting 
their respective sentiments with ingenuity and . goad 
sen?e. jNor were tbe orators of the present age without 
an adimtfttq in this debate: for one of the company 
took the opposite side, and treating the undents with 
much severity and contempt, declared in favour of 
modern eloquence. 

Marcus Aper and Julius Secuodus, two distinguished 
geniOSes of oar forum, made a visit to MatCmus the day 
after he had publicly recited his tragedy of*Cato; a 
piece, which gave, it seems, great offence to those in 
power, and was much canvassed in all conversations. 
Maternud, indeed, seemed, throughout that whole per¬ 
formance, to have considered only whaf was suitable to 
the character of his hero, without paying a proper re¬ 
gard to those prudential restraints, which were necessary 
for his own security. I was, at that time, a warm ad¬ 
mirer and constant follower of those great men; inso¬ 
much, that I not only attended them when they were en¬ 
gaged in the courts of judicature; but, from my fond at¬ 
tachment to the arts of eloquence, and with a certain 
ardency peculiar to youth, I joined in all their parties, 
and was present at their most private conversations* 
Their great abilities, however, could not secure them 
from the critics. They altedged, that Secundus had by 
no meads an easy elocution; whilst Aper, they pretend¬ 
ed, owed his reputation, as an orator, mure.to nature than 
to art. . It is certain, nevertheless, that their objections 
were without foundation. The speeches of the former 
were always delivered with sufficient fluency; and hi* 
expression was clear, though concise: as the latter had, 
most undoubtedly, a general tincture of literature. The 
truth is, oue could not so properly %ay he was without, as 
ubovt the assistance of teaming. He imagined, perhaps, 
the powers and application of his genius would be so 
much the more admired, as it should not appear to de¬ 
rive any of its lustre from the acquired arts. 

We found Matemus, when we entered his apartment, 
with die tragedy in his lubid which he had recited the 
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day before. u Aye yop then, said Secuudus, addressing 
himself to him, M so little discouraged with the malicious 
insinuationspf these ill-natured, ccpsores, as stall to cherish 
this obnoxious tragedy of yours ? Or, perhaps, you are 
revising a, jmi order to expunge the exceptionable pas¬ 
sages; aud purpose to send your Cato into the world, I 
will not say with superior charms, but, at least, with 
greater security than ioi ts original form ? n —“ You may pe- 
ruse'ifc,” returned he, “ if you please*you will find it re¬ 
mains just in the same situation as when you heard it 
read* 1 intend, however, that Thyestes shall supply the 
defects of Cato: for I am meditating a tragedy upon that 
subject, and liavc already, indeed, (brined the plan. I 
am hastening, therefore, the publication of this play in 
my hand, that I may apply myself entirely to iny new 
design/*—“ Are you then in good earnest/' replied Apcr, 
“ so euamoured of dramatic poetry, as to renounce the 
business of oratory in order to consecrate your whole 
leisure to—Medea, 1 think, it was before, and now, it 
seems, to Thyestes? when the causes of so many worthy 
friends, the interests of so many powerful communities, 
demand you in the forum: a task more than sufficient 
to employ your attention, though neither Cato nor Do- 
xnitius had any share of it; though you were not con¬ 
tinually turning from one dramatic performance to an¬ 
other, and adding the tales of Greece to the history of 
Romfe” 

“ 1 should be concerned, 1 * answered Maternus, “ at 
the severity of your rebuke, if die frequency of our de¬ 
bates, upon this subject, had not rendered it somewhat 
familiar to me. But how/' added he, smiling, “ can you 
accuse me of deserting the business of my profession, 
when 1 am every day engaged in defending poetry against 
your accusations ? And I am glad, continued he, looking 
towards Secundus, “ that we nave now an opportunity of 
diseasing this point before so competent a judge* His 
decision will either determine me to renounce all preten¬ 
sions to poetry, for the future^ or, which I rather hope, 
w*ll be a sanction for my quitting that confined species of 
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eratory, in which, methinks, I have sufficiently laboured 
and authorize the devoting myself to the more enlarged 
and saCfod eloquence of the Muses. 1 ’ 

“ Give me leaved interposed Secandus , u before Apet 
takes exception to his judge, to say, what all honest ones 
usually do in the same circumstances, that I desire to bo 
excused from sitting in judgment upon a cause, wherein I 
must acknowledge myself biassed in favour of a party con* 
cerned. All the worm is sensible of that strict friendship 
which has long subsisted between me and that excellent 
man, as well as great poet, Baleius Bassus, To which let 
me add, if the Muses are to.be arraigned, I know of none 
who can offer more prevailing bribes.* 

“ I have nothing to alledge against Bassus,* returned 
Aper, “ or any outer man, who, not having talents for 
the bar, chooses to establish a reputation of the poetical 
kind. Nor shall I suffer Materuus (for I am willing to 
join issue with him before you) to evade my charge, by 
drawing others into his party. My accusation is levelled 
singly against him; who, formed as he is, by nature, with 
a most masculine and truly oratorical genius, chooses to 
suffer so noble a faculty to lie waste and uncultivated!. 

1 must remind him, however, that, by the exercise of this 
commanding talent, he might, at once, both acquire and ‘ 
support the most important friendships, and have the 
glory to see whole provinces and nations rank them* 
selves under his patronage; a talent, of all others, the 
most advantageous, whether considered with respect to 
interest or to honours; a talent, in short* that affords 
the most illustrious means of propagating a reputation, 
not only within our own walls, but throughout tie whole 
compass of the Roman empire, and, indeed, to the most 
distant nations of the globe* 

If utility ought to be the governing motive of every ac¬ 
tion and every design of our lives* can we possibly be 
employed to better purpose, than in the exercise of an 
art, which enables a man, upon all occasions, to support 
the interest of his friend, to protect the rights of the 
stranger, to defend the cause of the injured? that not « 
only renders him the terror of his open and secret ad 
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permanent guard? * ... 

The particular usefulness, indeed, of this profession is 
evidently manifested in the opportunities it supplies of 
serving others, thou gh we should hove noioocnsion to s>- 
ert itiq our pwn whJf: hut should we, upon any oc¬ 
currence, be ourselves sttepied, the sword sod buckler 
is uotrA more powerful defence in the day of battle, thgp 
oratory in the dangerous season of public arraignmejjflh 
Whftt had Marcellus lately to oppose to the umie^g- 
sentmaot of the whole-sttiate, but his eloquence r 
supported by dot for^idiUs auxiliary, he stood oripps 
unmoved, amidsgJUJkShe assaults of the artful Helvidgm; 
who, notwitbstaphig he was a man of sense and elocu¬ 
tion* was jtotaltainexpert in the management of this sort 
of contestant f wed not insist ferther on this head; 
well persuaded^ ns I am, that Maternus will not contro* 
vert so clew % truth. Rather let me observe the plea¬ 
sure which gteenda the exercise of the persuasive art: a 
pleasure which does not arise only once, perhaps, in a 
whole life, but flows in a perpetual series of gratifications. 
What can be more agreeable to a liberal and ingenuous 
mind, formed with a relish of rational enjoyments, than 
to see one's levee crowded with a concourse of the most 
illustrious peisonages, not as followers of your interest or 
your power j not because you are rich, and destitute of 
neirs; but singly in consideration of your superior quali¬ 
fications. It is not unusual, upon these occasions, to ob¬ 
serve the wealthy, the powerful, and the childless, ad¬ 
dressing themselves to a young man (and probably no 
rich one) in favour of themselves or their friends. I ell 
me now, has authority or wealth a charm equal to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of thus beholding persons of the highest dignity, 
venerable by their age, or powerful by their credit, in the 
full enjoyment of evefy external advantage, courting your 
assistance, and tacitly acknowledging tliat, great and dis¬ 
tinguished as they are, there is something still wanting to 
Ahum, more valuable than all their possessions ? llepre- 
to yourself the honourable crowd of clients conduct¬ 
ing the orator from bis house, and attending him in his 
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return; think Of the glorious appearance he ma$e& In 
public, the distinguishing respect that is phid to him In 
the courts of judicature, the exultation of heart when he 
rises up before a full audience, hushed in solemh silence 
and fixed attention, pressing round the admired speaker, 
ttQ&ABceiving every pasiion be deems proper to r&isl! 
let these nre but the ordinary joys of eloquence, and vi¬ 
sible tfi every common observer* There are others, and 
those fiir superior, of a more concealed and delicate kind, 
and of which the orator himself Can alone be sensible. 
Does he stand forth prepared with ft studied harangue ? 
As the composition, s6 the pleasure, in this instance, is 
more solid and equal* If, on the other hand, he rises in 
a near and unexpected debate, the previous solicitude, 
which he feels upon such occasions, recommends and im¬ 
proves the pleasure of his success; as indeed the most ex¬ 
quisite satisfaction of this kind is, when he boldly hazards 
the unpremeditated speech. For it is in the productions 
of genius, as in the fruits of the earth; those which arise 
spontaneously, are ever the most agreeable* If I map 
venture to mention myself, I must acknowledge, that nei¬ 
ther the satisfaction 1 received when I was first invested 
with the laticltrve, nor even when I entered upon the se¬ 
veral high posts in the state; though the pleasure was 
heightened to me, not only as those honours were new to 
my family, but as I was born in a city by no means fa¬ 
vourable to my pretensionsthe warm transports, I say, 
which I felt at those times, were far inferior to the joy 
which has glowed in my breast, when I have successfully 
exerted my humble talents in defence of those causes and 
clients committed to my care. To say truth, I imagined 
myself, at such seasons, to be raised above the highest 
dignities, and in the possession of something far more va¬ 
luable, than either the favour of the great, or the bounty 
of the wealthy can ever bestow. # 

u Of all the arts or sciences, there is no one which croWUs 
its votaries with a reputation in any degree Comparable to 
that of eloquence. It is not only those of a more exaltdd 
rank in the State, who are witnesses of the orator's farrte; 
it is extended to the observation -even of our very youth 



6fmy hoped or merit. Whose example, format am* 1 , >6* 
patent* tnoreftequently recommend to their son® ? Or who 
ate more the jgaie and admiration of the people in gene* 
rai £ Whilst every stranger that amvesy is cpniens of see* 
jngf the "men, of why e character he lies heard sodi ho*- 
noumble report, rtflt Venture to affirm that MaroeUus, 
Whom I just nodr mentioned, and Vvbius (for I choose te 
produce my instances from modem times, father than 
itotrt those more remote) are as well known in the most 
distant comers of the empire, as they are at Capua or 
Vdrcelfe, the places^ it is said, of their respective nativity: 
ah honour for which they are by no means indebted to 
their immense riches. On the contrary, their wealth may 
justly, it should seem, be ascribed to their eloquence^ 
Every age, indeed, can produce persons of genius, who^ 
by means of this powerful talent, have raised themselves 
to the most exulted station. But the instances I just now 
mentioned, are not drawn from distant times; they fall 
within the observation of our own eyes* Now the more 
obscurethe original extraction of those illustrious persons 
was, 1 the more numUe the patrimony to which they werb 
born, so moch stronger proof they afford of the grant ad* 
vantage of the oratorical arts. Accordingly, without the 
recommendation of family or fortune, without any thing 
very extraordinary in thmr*virtues (and one of them mo¬ 
ther contemptible in his address) they have for many 
years maintained the highest credit and authority among 
their faliowwcitieens. Thus, from being chiefs*in the fot» 
ntm, where they preserved their distinguished era incite* 
as long as they thought proper, they have passed on to 
the enjoyment Of the same high rank in Vespasian’s fa* 
vour, whose esteem for them seems to be mixed even- 
with a degree of reverence: as indeed they both support 
and conduct the whole weight of hhf administration. 
That excellent and venerable prince (whose singular chat 
factor it is, that he can endure to hear truth) well knows 
that the rest of his favourites are distinguished only sis 
they wra the objects of his munificence; the supplies of 
which he can easily raise and with the same facility con* 
fer on others # Whereas Crispuratid Marcellus recoin* 



tatnded themselvesit? His notice, by advantage which im 
earthly potentate either did or could bestow The truth 
of it is, inscriptions and statues* and ensigns of dignity, 
could claim but the lowest rank, amidst tkeir raereiUsa- 
triotis distinctions. Net that they unpossessed of ho* 
hoots of this kind, any more thafl|Riey are destitute of 
wealth or power; aavantftBes, much often® affectedly 
depreciated, than sincerely despised. 

“ Such, my friends, are the ornaments, and SKfoh the 
rewards of an early application to the business of the 4b* 
rtitn, and the artsof oratory! But poetry, to which Ma* 
teraas wislies to devote his days (tor it was that which 
gave rise to our debate) confers neither dignity to her 
lowers in particular, nor advantage to society in general. 
The whole amount of her pretensions is iptbiag more then 
the transient pleasure of a vain and fruitless applause* 
Perhaps fthatLhave already said* and am going to add, 
may not be -very agreeable to ray friend Matcrnus; how* 
ever, 1 will venture to ask him, what avails the eloquence 
of his Jason or Agamemnon ? What mortal does it either 
defend or oblige P Who is it that courts the patronage, or 
joins the train of Bassus, that ingenious (or if you thank 
the term more honourable) that illustrious poet p Emi¬ 
nent as he may be, if his friend, his relation, or himself, 
were involved in any litigated transactions, he would be 
under the necessity of having recourse to Secundus, or, 
perhaps, to you, my friend i* but by no means, however, 
as you are a poet, and in order to solicit you to bestow 
some verses upon him: for verses he can compose him¬ 
self, fair, it seems, and goodly.—Yet, after all, when be bag 
at the coBt of much time, and many n laboured lucubra¬ 
tion, spun out a single canto, he is obliged to traverse the 
whole town in order to collect an audience. Nor caa he 
procure even this compliment, slight as it is, without 
actually purchasing it: for the luring a room, erecting 
a stage, and dispersing his tickets, are articles which 
must necessarily be attended with borne expence.*-* h 
And let us suppose bis poem is approved; the whole a<$* 
miration is over in a day or two, like that of a fine flower 

* Matenuw. 
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which dies away without producing any fruit. In a wofll, 
it secures to httn neither friend nor patron, nor confess 
teemtfeestost incouwderable favour upon a single crea- 
tfutau i The whole amount of his bumble gains it the fleet¬ 
ing pleasure of a dteaofoife applause t We looked upon 
it, lately, as an uncMmon instance of generosity m Ves¬ 
pasian, that he presented fiassus with fifty thousand ses¬ 
terces.* Honourable, I grant, it is, to possess a genius 
which merits the imperial bounty t bat how much mo 
glorious (if a man f s circumstances will admit of it) to * 
mibit in one’s own person ad example of munificence 
Jibfrality ? Let it be remembered, likewise, if you w 
euceeed in your poetical labours, and produce any *peg 
efreul worth, in that art, you must retire, as the pints 
express themself es, 


7 b silent grottoes and sequester'd groves r 


.that you must renounce the conversation of your 
Jhcnds, and every civil duty of life, to be concealed in 
.gloomy and unprofitable solitude. ^ 

“ If we consider the votaries of tins idle art with ne- 


.spcct to fame, that single recompence which they pretend 
to derive, or, indeed, to seek, from their studies, we shall 
find they do not, by any means, enjoy an equal proportion 
of it with the sons of Oratory. For even the best poets 
fall within the notice of but a very smalL proportion of 
mankind * whilst indifferent ones are universally disre¬ 
garded. Tell me, Maternus, did ever the reputation of 
the most approved rehearsal of the poetical kind reach 
the cognizance even of half the town ; much less extend 
itself to distant provinces ? Did ever any foreigner, up¬ 
on his arrival here, enquire after Bassus? or if he did, it 
was merely as he would after a picture or a statue; just 
to look upon him, and * pass on. I would in no sort be 
understood as disCouragiug the pursuit pf poetry in those 
who havejto talents for oratory; if happily they can, by 
that means, amuse their leisure, and establish ft just-cha¬ 
racter. I look upon every species of eloquence as veue- 
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fpMti and sncied; and. prefer herein whatewarghis&abe 
.may *hi ok proper io appear, before any dther of iacrxit* 
t^r^rts; notouly* Maternns, when she exhibits herself 
utyour chosea favourite, the solemn tragedy* or loftybe- 
jwc* butevenin the -pleasant lyncyjbe wanteKvdtgy* the 
awrere iambic, ibe witty . epipran**™< moae'wiurd, jn 
whatever otherbabitshe re.peaeed to a*same. ! Bw <^ 
repeat;it again) my complaint is leveled singly’ against 
you; who* designed a»you are^by nature, for rife; shtost 
exalted,rank, of eloquence, choose to desert jour Hatton, 
and deviate into a lower order. Had yew been endued 
.with, the athletic. vigour ef Nkostratov end born it 
Greece, where arts of thatsort are esteemed not nawer* 
thy of the most refined,characters; as I could not• pa¬ 
tiently have suffered that uncommon- A staeiigth of farm, 
formed for the nobler combat, to have idly spent itself 
in throwing the javelin, or tossing the coit : so I now call 
you forth from rehearsals and theatres, to the forum, and 
business, and high debate ; especially, since vou cantttft 
urge the same plea for engaging hi poetry which isiit^r 
generally alledge^ that it is less liable to gWe Cjff&ri'Ce 
than oratory. For the ardedey of your genius has al¬ 
ready flamed forth, and you have*incurred the displeristtfe 
of our superiors: not, iudeed, for the sake df a friend 
that would have been far less dangerous ; but in Support 
truly of Cato ! Nor can you fafler/in excuse, eithea tbe 
duty of your profession, justice to yotir client, or the Un¬ 
guarded heat of debate. You fixed, it should. 
this illustrious and popular subject with 1 deliberate 
design, and as a character that would givei weight apd 
autliority to your sentiments. You wiir reply''(J 'am 
aware) * it was that very circumstance which gained you 
* such universal applause, aird rendered you tire general 
4 topic of discourse/ Talk no more,'then, ‘I beseech 
you, of security and repose, whiffet you thus industriously 
raise up‘to yourself so potent on adversary. Tbr nty 
own part, at least, I am contented with engaging in ques¬ 
tions of a more modern and private nature; Wherem, If 
in defence of a friend, I Cm under a necessity of taking 
liberties unacceptable, perhaps to my superiors, the 
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honest freedom of my zeal will, I trust, not only be ex* 
cased, but applauded.” 

Aper having delivered this with his usual warmth 
and earnestness, “ I am prepared,” replied Maternus, in 
a milder tone, and with an air of pleasantry, “ to draw 
up a change against die orators, no less copious than my 
friend's panegyric in their behalf. I suspected, indeed, 
he would turn out of his road* in order to attack the 
poets: though I must own, at the same time, he has some*, 
what softened the severity of his satire, by certain con¬ 
cessions be is pleased to make in their favour. He is 
willing, I perceive, to allow those whose genius does not 
point to oratory, to apply themselves to poetry. Never¬ 
theless, I do not scruple to acknowledge, that, with some 
talents, perhaps, for the forum, I choose to build my re¬ 
putation on dramatic poetry* The first attempt I made 
for this purpose was by exposing the dangerous power of 
Vatinius: a power which eveii Nero himself disapproved, 
and which that infamous favourite abused, to the profa¬ 
nation of the sacred Muses. And I am persuuded, if I 
enjoy any share of fame, it is to poetyjp, rather than to, 
oratory, that I am indebted for the acquisition. It is my 
fixed purpose, therefore, entirely to withdraw myself 
from the fatigue of the bar. I am by no means ambi¬ 
tious of that splendid concourse of clients, which Aper 
lias represented in such pompous colours, any more than 
I am of those sculptured honours which lie mentioned; 
though, I must confess, they have made tlieir way into my 
family, notwithstanding my inclinations to the contrary. 
Innocence is, now at least, a surer guard than eloquence; 
and I am in no apprehension I shall ever have occasion 
to open my lips in die senate, unless, perhaps, in defence 
of a friend. 

H Woods, and groves, and solitude, the objects of 
Aper’* invective, afford me, I will own to him, the most 
exquisite satisfaction. Accordingly, I esteem it oue of 
the great privileges of poetry, that it is not carried on in 
the noise and tumult of the world, amidst the painful 
importunity of auxious suitors, and the affecting ttfars of 
distressed criminals. On die contrary, a mind ena- 
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moured of (he Moses, retires into scenes of innocence end 
repose, and enjoys the sacred haunts of silence and con- 
temptation. Here genuine eloquence received her birth, 
and here she fixed her sacred and sequestered habitation. 
Twas here, in decent mid-becoming garb, she recom- 
mended herself to the early notice of mortals, inspiring 
the breasts of the blameless and the good: here first the 
voice divine of oracles was heard. But she of modern 
growth, offspring of lucre and contention, was born in 
evil days, and employed (as Aper very justly expresses 
it) instead of weapon : whilst happier times, or, in the 
language of the Muses, the golden age, free alike from 
orators and from crimes, abounded with inspired poets, 
who exerted their noble talents, not in defending the 
guilty, but in celebrating the good. Accordingly, no cha¬ 
racter was ever more eminently distinguished, or more 
augustly honoured : first by the gods themselves, to whom 
the poets were supposed to serve as ministers at their 
feasts, and messengers of their high behests, and after¬ 
wards by that sacred offspring of the gods, the first vene¬ 
rable race of legislators. In that glorious list we read 
the names, not of orators, indeed, but of Orpheus, and 
Linus, or, if we are inclined to trace the illustrious roll 
Still higher, even of Apollo himself. 

u But these, perhaps, will be treated by Aper as he¬ 
roes of romance. He cannot, however, deny, that Ho¬ 
mer has received as signal honours from posterity as De¬ 
mosthenes : or that the fame of Sophocles or Euripides is 
as extensive as that of Lysias or Hyperides; tint Ci¬ 
cero's merit is less universally confessed than Virgil's; or 
that not one of the compositions of Asinius or Messalla 
is in so much request as the Medea of OvidJ or the 
Thyestes of Varius. I will advance even farther, and ven¬ 
ture to compare the unenvied fortune, and happy self¬ 
converse of the poet, with the anxious and busy life of 
the orator; notwithstanding the hazardous contentions of 
the latter may possibly raise him even to the consular dig¬ 
nity. Far more desirable, in iny estimation, was the 
calm retreat of Virgil: where yet he lived not unhonour¬ 
ed by his prince, nor unregarded by the world. If the 



mitfa of either of these assertion^ should he qttestioift^ 
theletters of Augustus will withes the' former ; as the 
httter is evident frbm the Conduct of the whole Roman 
people, Who, when some verses of that divine poet were 
repented in ’the theatre, where he happened to be pre¬ 
sent, r6se up to a man, and saluted mm with the same 
respect that they would have paid to Augustus himself. 
But, to mention our own times, I would ask whether 
Sectandus PomportiuS is any thing inferior, either' in dig¬ 
nity of life, or solidity of reputation, to AFer Domitius? 
'As to Crispus or MarCellus, to whom Aper refers me for 
an animating example, what is there in their present ex¬ 
alted fortunes really desirable ? Is it that they pass their 
•whole lives either in being alarmed for themselves, or in 
striking terror into others? Is it that they are daily 
under a necessity of courting the very men they hate; 
-that, holding their dignities by unmanly'adulation, their 
masters never think them sufficiently slaves, nor the peo¬ 
ple sufficiently free ? And, after all, what is this their so 
much Cnvied power ? Nothing more, in truth, than what 
many a paltry freed-man has f requcntly eifi oyed. But-*- 

* Me let the lovely Muses lead,* (as Virgil sings) 1 to si- 
4 tent groves and heavenly-haunted streams, remote from 
4 business and from care; and still superior to the painful 
1 necessity of acting in wretched opposition to my better 

* heart. Nor let me more, with anxious steps and dan- 
'• geroils, pursue pale Fame amidst the noisy forum 1 May 
4 never clamorous suitors, nor panting freed-man with 
4 officious haste, awake iny peaceful slumbers! Uncer- 
4 tain of futurity, and equally unconcerned, ne'er may I 
4 bribe the favour of the great; by rich bequests to ava- 
4 rice insatiate; nor accumulation vain! amass more 

* Wealth than I may transfer ns inclination prompts, 
4 whenever shall arrivp my life's last fatal period: and 

* then, not in horrid guise of mournful pomp, but 

* down’d With chaplets gay, may I be entombed; nor let 
•afriend, with’Unavailing zeal, solicit the useful tribute 

14 of posthumous memorials !’ n 
' Maternirs htid scarce fmished these words, which he 
fettered with 'great emotion, and witli an air of inspiration, 
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v/henMcssalla entered the room; who, observing $si§dk 
attention in our countenances, and imagining the conver¬ 
sation turned upon something of more than, ordinary im¬ 
port : u Perhaps," said he, V you are engaged in a consul¬ 
tation ; and, I doubt, I am guilty of an unreasonable in¬ 
terruption."—“ By np means," answered Secundufi: “ oo 
the contrary, I wish you had given us your company 
sooner; for I am persuaded, you would nave been ex¬ 
tremely entertained. Our friend A per has, with great 
eloquence, been exhorting Matcrnus to turn the whole 
strength of his genius and his studies to.the business qf 
the forum; while Maternus, on the other hand* agree¬ 
ably to the character of one who was pleading the cause 
of the Muses, has defended his favourite art with a bold¬ 
ness and elevation of style more suitable to a poet than 
an orator." 

“ It would have afforded me infinite pleasure," replied 
Messalla, “ to have been present at a debate of this kind. 
And I cannot bpt express'my satisfaction, in finding the 
most eminent orators of our times, not confining their 
geniuses to points relating to their profession; but can¬ 
vassing such other topics, in their conversation, as give a 
very advantageous exercise to their faculties, at the same 
time that it furnishes an entertainment of the most in¬ 
structive kind, not only to themselves, but to those who 
have the privilege of being joined in their party. And 
believe me, Secundus, the world received, with much 
approbation, your history of .T. Asiaticus, as an earnpst 
that you intend to publish more pieces of the sarno na¬ 
ture. On the other side," continued he, with an air of 
irony, “ it is observed, with equal satisfaction, that Aper 
has not yet bid adieu to the questions of the schools, hut 
employs his leisure rather after the example of the mo¬ 
dern rhetoricians, than of the ancient orators." . * 

“ I perceive," returned Aper" “ that you continue to 
treat the moderns with your usual derision and pofttedijg^ 
while the ancients alone arc in full possession uij 
esteem. It is a maxim, indeed, 1 have frequently.hifei# 
you advance, (and, allow mc^to say, with much injustice 
to yourself, and to your brother) that there is no such 
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thing inthe present age as an orator. This yon are tl 
msscruptiknis to maintain, as you imagine it cannot Ik 
imputed to a spirit of envy; since yon are willing, at flu 
same time, to exclude yourself from a character, whict 
every body else is inclined to give you.” 

M X Ip&jrq, hitherto,” replied Messalla, u found no rea^ 
yon to metfA my opinion, and I am persuaded, that even 
jou yourself, Aper, (whatever you may sometimes affect 
to the contrary,) as well as my'other two friends here, join 
with me m the same sentiments. I should, indeed, be 
glad, if any of you would discuss this matter, and Re¬ 
count for so remarkable a disparity, which 1 have often 
endeavoured in my own thoughts. And what to some 
Appears a satisfactory solution of this phenomenon, to 
me, t confess, heightens the difficulty: for I find the very 
same difference prevails among the Grecian orators; and 
that the priest Nicetes, together with others of the 
JBphesiail and Mytilenean schools, who humbly content 
thefmselves with raising the acclamations of their tasteless 
auditors, deviate, much further from iftschines or De¬ 
mosthenes, than you, my friends, from Tully or Asinius. 

“ The question you have started,” said Secundus, “ is a 
important one, and well worthy of consideration. 
But who so capable of doing justice to it as yourself? 
frij&lMsKles the advantages of a fine genius and great 
literature, have given, it seems, particular attention to 
this' enquiryI am very willing,** answered Messalla, 
u to lay before you my thoughts upon the subject, pro- 
^sawed you will assist me with yours as I go along.”— M I 
"wilf engage for two of us,” replied Maternus: “ Se- 
ctmdus, and myself, will speak to such points a3 you *■- 
ahull, I do not say omit, but think proper to leave us. 
As for Aper, you just now informed us, it is usual with 
hiifi to dissent from you in this article: and, indeed, X 
see he is already preparing to oppose us, and will not 
look with indifference upon this our association in support 
of the ancients.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” returned Aper, “ I shall not tamely 
suffer the moderns to be condemned, unheard and unde¬ 
fended. But first let me ask ( whom is it you call an- 
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terifs f What age of “orators do you distinguish hj that 

lesignation ? The word always suggests to a Nestor? 
ftr'nn (Jlysses, men who lived above a thousand yeajfs 
*#hce: whereas you seem to apply it to Demosthenes 
and Hvperides, who,,it is agreed, flourished so late as 
the times of Philip and Alexander, and, indeed, survived 
them. : ft appears, from hence, that there is not much 
above four hundred years distance between our age and 
that of; Demosthenes: a portion of time, which, consi¬ 
dered With respect to human duration, appears, I ac¬ 
knowledge,'extremely long: but, if compared with that 
immense <$ra which the philosophers talk of, is exceed¬ 
ingly contracted, and seems almost but of yesterday# Jfc|p 
if it be true, what Cicero observes in his treatise inscribed 
to Ifortensius that the great and genflinC year is that 
period in wliich the heavenly bodies return to the same 
position, .wherein they were placed when they first began 
their respective orbits; and this revolution contains 
12,95 * (flour solar years; then DemostjjM^, this an¬ 
cient Demosthenes of yours, lived in tlw§&^yc^r, or 
rather, I might say, in the same month, with ourselves. 
But to mentipathe Roman orators: I presume, you will 
scarcely prefer jftleiiemus Agrippa (who may, with soldo 
propriety,, indeed, be called an ancient) to the men of 
cloquence umong the moderns. It is Cicero, then, 
poscj together with CceUus, Caesar, and Calvus ? 

Asiriiu*, and Messalla, to whom you give ... a 

precedency: yet I am at a loss to assign a reason, 
tfiese should be deemed ancients rather than modern^, 
To instance in Cicero: he was killed, as his frecdmajL 
Tiro informs us, on the 26th of December, in the consul¬ 
ship of liirtius and Pansa, in which year Augustus and 
Pedius succeeded ihem in that dignity. Now, if wetake^ 
fifty-six years for the reign <if Augustus, and add twenty-, 
three for that of Tiberius, about four for that of Caius^,; 
fourteen apiece for Claudius and Nero, one for Galbn, 
O.tho, and Vitcllius, together with the six that our present 
excellent prince* has enjoyed lie empire, wp shall have ^ 

♦ From this passage FJihrfcVus asserts, 4liat. this d»Io|j(iS'Wia written 
in Uic 6th ycai ol Vtspasmn’s reign, but pc evidently mistakes the tuue 
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ntout one hundred and twenty years from,tlie death of 
Oieerd tor these tithes it period to Which it is not impbv 
si We that h mart's life may extend. I remember, when 
I was m Britain, to have met witty an ola soldier, who ad¬ 
mired me, lie had served in the rtriny which opposed Cse- 
sat’e descent upon that island. If we suppose tin* per¬ 
son, by being taken prisoner, or by any other means, to 
have been brought to Rome, he rtvjght have heard Caesar 
and Cicero, and likewise any of dor Contemporaries, jt 
appeal to yourselves, whether, ax the‘last public donatiy n 
there Were not several of the pdpulace who acknowled 
they had received the same bounty, more than once, fi 


me nantn oi Augustus r it is evident. mei eiore, mat tnese 
people miejht have been present at th6 pleadjngs both of 
Corvmustnd Asmius r forCdrvinus was alive m the mid¬ 
dle of the reign of Augustus, and Asioius towards the latter 
ehd Surely, th^n, you will not Split a century, apd call 
one dffftor ah fuidfcnt. artd apother a modem, whfcn the 
Very same persrih dfent hp in auditor of both j riid thifs 
as it Were render them Conte htporaife. 

** The conclusion l mean to draw flr$tp this ohs?;*- 
tidn is, thatf whatever advantages these Qj-atOte might de* 
rivC to theit chaVhctOr^, frtliH me period 4f tiute in vmuh 
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with much more redson thad Tb S, Calhp 
bonius. It Crtdnot be denied that the U 
these last afreV&y taelcgaiitfand unpolished 


itions of 


as I cobid Wiml that pot only your admired Oalvus and 
CcKhw, but I will venture to tiad tda, fevcp Cicero hjip- 
seff(fbr| shall deliver my sentuhents with great freedom^ 
Htof'n^Cbhsidemd them as 'tlft proper models of their 
imitation. Suffer trie to ^rehpseynSwev^r, as i go along, 
that eloctnencC Changes its qualities 1 it runs tl^rpugu 
differentiates. Tims, gs Gracchus, fyj* distance, is muvli 
move copious and florid than old Cato, so Cias&us 
into a fkr higher strain of pdhtetfess and refinement tfi4u 


id totfihf Srt ettttw of ft is laid, y»r that In which it was cdmppsrd It 

batysr touted, that tbv ctuiuJKiTE flaqu. P*. 

* tun aud Qu nuUiaa the honour of (his elegant jj^rfonumUrU ?uL 
(rtr JW&, Lat • V 1. 53$ * ’ 
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(xricchus. Thus, likewise, as the speeches of jfdUy W* 
more regular, and marked with superior elegance 
sublimity, than those of the two orators last mentioned 9 
so Corvmus is considerably more smooth and harmonious, 
in his periods, as well as more correct in his language, 
than Tully, X am not considering which of them is most 
eloquent: all 1 endeavour to proye at present is, that 
oratory does not manifest itself in one uniform figure, hut 
is exhibited by the ancients under a variety of {h&reat 
appearances. However, it is by no means a just way of 
reasoning, to infer, that one thing must necessarily be 
worse than another, merely because it is not the same* 
Yet such is the unaccountable perversity of human na* 
tare, that whatever has antiquity to boqpt, is sure to he 
admired, as ^ every thing novel is certainly disapproved. 
There are critics, I doubt not, to be found, who prefer 
even Appius Csecus to Cato; as it is well known that Ci¬ 
cero lma his ceusurers, who objected that his style was 
swelling ahd redundant, and by no means agreeable to 
the elegant conciseness of attic eloquence. You have 
certainly read the letters^of Calvus and Brutus to Cicero. 
It appears, by those epistolary collections, that Cicero 
considered Calvus as a dry, unanimatedi orator, at the 
same time that he thought the style of Brutus negligent 
a A unconnected* ’thpse, in their turn, had their objec¬ 
tions, it seeing to Cicero s Calvus condemned his orato¬ 
rical compositions, fot being weak and enervated; as 
Brutus (to use his own expression) esteemed them feeble 
and disjointed , If 1 were to give my opinion, I should 
say, tliey each spoke troth of one another. But I shall 
examine these orators separately hereafter ; ray present 
design is only to consider them in a general view. 

**The admirers of antiquity are agreed, I think, jji ex¬ 
tending the sara of the ancients aslar as Cassius Severus; 
whom they assert to have been the first that struck out 
from the plain and simple manner, which, till then, pre¬ 
vailed. Now I affirm that he JKid so, not,from any defi¬ 
ciency in point of genius or Jearmng, but from his su¬ 
perior judgment and good ?ensfel He saw it was neces- 
viry to accommodate oratory, as ll observed before, to 
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the different times and taste of the audience. Our an* 
cestors, indeed, might be contented (and it was a mark 
*of their ignorance and want of politeness that they were 
so) with the immoderate and tedious length of speeches, 
which was in vogue in those ages;'as, in truth, to be 
able tp harangue for a whole day together was itself 
looked upon, at that illiterate period, as a talent worthy 
of the highest admiration. The immeasurable introduc¬ 
tion, the circumstantial detail, the endless division and 
subdivision, the formal argument drawn out into a dull 
variety of log cal deductions, together with a thousand 
other impertmencies of the same tasteless stamp, which 
you may find laid down among the precepts of those 
driest of all writers, Hermagoras and Apotlodorus, were 
then held in supreme honour. And, to complete all, if 
the orator had just dipped into philosophy, and could 
sprinkle the harangue with some of the most trite maxims 
of that science , 1 they thundered out his applauses to the 
skies. For these were new and uncommon topics to 
them ; ns, indeed, very few of the orators themselves had 
t he least acquaintance with the writings either of the phi¬ 
losophers or the rhetoricians. But in our more enlight¬ 
ened age, where even the lowest part of an audience have 
at least some general notion of literature, Eloquence is 
constrained to find out new and mors florid paths. She 
is obliged to avoid every thing that may fatigue Or offend 
the ears of her audience; especially as she must now ap¬ 
pear before judges, who decide, not by law, but by au¬ 
thority ; who prescribe what limits they think proper to 
.the orator's speech: nor calmly wait till he is pleased to 
come to the point, but call upon him to return, and 
openly testify their impatience whenever he seems dis¬ 
posed to wander from the question. Who, I beseech you, 
would, in our days, etfdure ,an orator, who should open 
his harangue with a tedious apology for the weakness of 
liis constitution ? Yet almost every oration of CorvinU* 
sets out in that manner. *Would any man now have pa¬ 
tience to hear out the fivej^ong books against Verres ? or 
those endless volumes of opleading in favour of Tully, or 
Csecina? The vivacity f of our modern judges even pre* 



vents the speaker; and thev are apt to*conceive some 
sort of prejudice against all he utters, unless he has the 
address to bribe their attention by the strength and spirit 
of his arguments, the liveliness of his sentiments, or the 
elegance and brilliancy of his descriptions. The very po¬ 
pulace have some notion of the beauty of language, and 
would no more relish the uncouthiiess of antiquity in a 
modern orator, than they would the gesture of old Roscius 
or Ambivius in a modern actor. Our young students too, 
who are forming themselves to eloquence, and for that 
purpose attend the courts of judicature, expect not merely 
to hear , but to carry home something worthy of remem¬ 
brance : and it is usual with them, not only to canvass 
among themselves, but to trausmit to their respective 
provinces, whatever ingenious thought* or poetical orna¬ 
ment the orator has happily employed. For even the 
•embellishments of poetry are now required: and those 
-too, not copied from the heavy and antiquated manner of 
Attius or Pacuvius, but formed in the lively and elegant 
spirit of Horace, Virgil, and Lucan. Agreeably, there¬ 
fore, to the superior taste and judgment of the present 
age, our orators appear witli a more polished and graces 
ful aspect. And most certainly it cannot be thought that 
their speeches arc the less efficacious, because they soothe 
the cars of the audience with the pleasing modulation of 
harmonious periods. Has Eloqucnee lost her power, be¬ 
cause she has improved her charms ? Are our temples less 
durable than those of old, because they are no formed 
of rude materials, but shine out in all the polish and 
splendour of the most costly ornaments ? 

“ To confess the plain truth, the effect which many of 
•the ancients have upon me, is to dispose me either to 
laugh or sleep. Not to mention the more ordinary race of 
orators, such as Oanutius, Arrimj, or Furnius, with some 
others of the same dry and unaftecting cast; even Calvus 
himself scarce pleases me in more than one or two short 
orations: though he has left behind him, if I mistake 
not, no less than one aud Iwcuty volumes. And the 
world in general seems to iA with me in the same opt- 
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5 tow are the readers of hjg inveo* 
kvxivft or Drusus ? V^hereas, those against 
Vatimus'tyre in' every body's hands, particularly the so- 
p$qd, which indeed, both in sentiment and language, 
a wdl-writteu piece. It is evident, therefose, that lie 
Jiad an idea, of just composition, and rather wanted ge- 
Ityus that) inclination, to reach a more graceful and eb~ 
yated manner, fa to the orations of CceJius, though they 
are pj no means valuable upon the whole, yet they have 
tb$i$ merit) so far as they unroach to the exalted ele- 
gapcc pf the present times. Whenever, indeed, his com¬ 
position * s careless and Unconnected, his axpiession low, 
pna Ins sentiments gross, it,is then he is truly an ancient; 
and 1 will venture to affirm, there is no one so fond of 
putiquity as to admire him ip that,pact of his character. 
We may allow Cesar, on account pf the great affairs in 
which he was engaged, as we may Brqfcps, in consideration 
of his philosophy, to be less eloquent than might other¬ 
wise be expected of suoh superior geniuses. I he truth 
is, even their warmest admirers acknowledge, that, as 
prators, they by no menus shine with the same lustre 
which distinguished every other pari of their reputation. 
Casar’s speech, in favour of Decius, and that of Brutus, 
in behalf pf king Dejotarus, with some others of the same 
coldness and languor, have scarcely, I imagine, wet with 
any readers; unless, perhaps, among such who can relish 
their verses. For verses, we know, they writ, (and pub¬ 
lished too,) I will pot say with more spirit, but undoubted¬ 
ly, with more success, than Cicero, because they had the 
gqod fortune to fall into much fewgrbaods. Asmius, one 
, would guess, by his air and manner, to have been con¬ 
temporary with Mencnius, and Appius; though, an fact, 
tie livc^l prato nearer to our times. It is visible he was 
a dose imitator of Auius and Pacuvius, not only in his 
-tragedies, but also in his' orations; so remarkably diy and 
unpolished ajee all his compositions! But the beauty of 
eloquence, like that of the human form, consists in tlje 
,{up°Qthness, ptiengtb, aitf colour of £r$ several parts. 
Cprvmns 1 am inclined td* spare, though it was his own 
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fruit that he did not equal the elegant rcftaemhfts of tfop. 
dem compositions, no it must be adrttowtedged Ms 
nius was abundantly sufficient for that purpose. * ^ * 

* The next I shall take notice of is Cicfcro: ‘Who*l&d 
tlie same Contest with those of his own* tihnfes, Us riling 
my friends, with you. They, it seems, were ftrOtirers 
of the ancients, whilst he preferred the eloahehce of his 
contemporaries; and, in troth, he excels of 

his own age in nothing more rti t W iAa lily, thah hi the so¬ 
lidity of Ins judgment. Hp was the flret Who set a polish 
upon oratory; who seemed to have any notion of deli¬ 
cacy of expression, and the art of composition. Accord¬ 
ingly, he attempted a more florid style; as he" now and 
then breaks out into soute lively'flashes of wit; partictf- 
4arty in his later performances, whetf much practice and 
experience (those best ahd surest guides) hha taught hidi 
k more improved manner. But his earlier compositions 
are not without the blemishes bf antiquity. He Sat tedious 
in his exordiums; totf cirenmstatitial in his narrations, and 
careless in retrenching luxuriances. Ife seems not easily 
affected, and is fe 1 Ut / rarely fired; as his periods are sel¬ 
dom either property rounded, or happily pointed; lie has 
nothing, in fine, you would wish tb make yodr own. His 
speeches, 1 like a rude edifice, hare strength, indeed, arid 
permanency; hot are destitute of that elegance and 
splendor, which are necessary to tohdet them perfectly 
agreeable. The orator, HoWbverJ in hiS compositions, us 
the mad of wealth in his ttuildlhgS, should consider Orna¬ 
ment as well us usd* his structure should bo, not ( only 
substantial but fttrikin{f; and his ‘fumittjre not nftrely 
convenient, but ricb, and suBh as will P<%r & close add 
fioquOnt inspection ^whilsft every'tfhtrig 1 tfiat Inft a mean 
and awkward appearance ought to be totally banished.— 
Let out orator, then, reject evfry expression that is ob¬ 
solete, and grown rusty, aS it were, by age: let him be 
careful not to weaken the force of Ins sentiments fty a 
heavy and inartificial combination of words, like our a toil 
compilers of unnnh: let hup avoid all low and insipid 
raillery; m a word, let h|$jr£|ry the structure of hiS pe¬ 
riods, nor end every sentence vwth the same uuiform close* 



-MariR nofceapose the meanness of Cicero’s conceits* 
nor his affectation of concluding almost every other pe¬ 
riod with, o# it tkmdd seem, instead of pointing them with 
some frueiy and spirited turn. I mention even these with - 
reluctance, and pass over many ethers of the same inju^ 
dknouft'Cast. It» singly, however, in little affectations 
of this kind, that they who are pleased to sty le them* * 
selves ancient orators, seefm* to admire and imitate hhnv 
I shaft content myself with describing their characters, 
without mentioning their names; but, you are sensible, 
there am certain pretenders to taste who prefer Luciiius 
to Horace, and Lucretius to Virgil? who bold the elo¬ 
quence of your favourite Bassns or Noniamis in the ut¬ 
most contempt, when> compared with that of Sbenna of 
Varro: in a word, who despise the productions of our 
modern ‘ rhetoricians, yet are in- raptures with those of 
Calvus, These curious orators prate iu the courts of 
judicature after the manner of the ancients, (ns they call 
it) till they arc deserted by tho whtde audience,- and arc 
scarce supportable even to their very clients. The troth 
of it is, that soundness of elomieace, which they so much 
boast, is hut nn evidence of the natural weakness of their 
genius, as it is the effect alone of tame and cautions art. 
No ^physician would pronounce a man to enjoy a proper 
constitution, whose health proceeded entirely from a stu¬ 
died and abstemious regimen* 1b be only not indispos¬ 
ed, is but a small acquisition; it is spirits, vivacity, and 
vigour that I require: whatever comes short of this, is 
but one remove from imbecility. 

“ Be it then (as with great ease it may, and, in fact, is) 
thea||^is distinction of you, my illustrious friends, to 
enjjflHpr age with the most refined eloquence. It is 
HiPte satisfaction, Messalla, I observe, that yon 
sinjPyVut the most florip among the ancients for your 
model. And you, my oiher two ingenious friends,* so 
happily unite strength of sentiment with beauty of ex* 
pflssioit: 1 such a pregnancy of imagination, such a sym¬ 
metry- of ordonnance, distinguish your speeches; so co* 



pious op so concise in your elocution, at different occa¬ 
sions require; such an inimitable gracefulness of style, 
and such on easy flow of wit, adorn and dignify your com- 
positions: in a word, so absolutely you command the 
passions of your audience, audio happily temper your 
own, that, however the envy and malignity oi the pre- 
sent age may withhold that applause which is so justly 
your due, posterity, you may rely upon it, will speak of 
you in the advantageous terms which you well deserve.** 
When Aper had thusfinished: 44 It must be owned,” said 
Matemus, 44 our friend has spoken with much force and 
spirit. What a torreqp of learning and eloquence has he 
poured forth in defence of the moderns ! and how com¬ 
pletely vanquished the ancients with those very weapons 
which he borrowed from, them! However,” continued he, 
applying himself to Messalla, 44 you must not recede from 
your engagement. Not that we expect you should enter 
into a defence of the ancients, or suppose (however 
Aper is pleased to compliment) that any of as can stand 
in competition with them. Aper, himself, does not sin¬ 
cerely think so, I dare say; but takes the opposite stdo 
in the debate, merely in imitation of the celebrated man* 
ncr of antiquity. We do not desire you, therefore, to' 
entertain us with a panegyric upon the ancients: their 
well*established reputation places them far above the 
want of our encomiums. But what we request of you 
is, to account for our having so widely departed front 
that noble species of eloquence which they displayed*.* 
especially since we are nor, according to Apers calcula¬ 
tion, more than a hundred and twenty years distant front 
Cicero.” 


44 £ shall endeavour,” returned Messalla, 44 to pursue the 
plan you have laid down to me.—I stall not enter into 
the question with Aper, (though, indeed, he is the first 
that ever made it one) wltetner those wlio flourished 
above % century before us, can properly be styled anci¬ 
ents. I am not disposed to contend about words? let, 
them be called ancients, or Ancestors, or whatever other 
name lie pleases, so it hc^fowed their oratory was su¬ 
perior to ours, I admit dm, what he just now advanced^ 
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that there are various kinds of eloquence ittfecentftfedti 
die same period^ much nnore in different ages. - Ptftj ns 
aosoAg‘ die 'untie orators, Demosthenes is~ptae&diifl the 
first rank, then £schmeS, ^Iyperides -next, 1 aft#, after 
Mm, Lvsiastand Lycurgus; atrwta which, <ttv eft hands, 
in agreed >to have been the primb reason efendtoryV so 
amongst us, Cicero is, by omvcrtsal cOttMtotv Referred 1 to 
ail his contemporaries; as, after^im, Catos,‘‘ASmies, 
Caesar; Cmlius, and Brutal, ere justly acknowledged to 
have excelled all our preceding or subsequent orators. 
Nor in it of any importance to 'the “present"argument, 
that they differ in manner, since tiggf agree fn kind, 1 The 
eomponcions of Calvus, it is confessed, are distinguished 
by their remarkable concisehess; as those of Adams 
are, by the harmonious Dow of his'language. Brilliancy 
of sentiment is Cesar’s characteristic t as poignancy of 
wit is that of C alias. Solidity recommends the (speeches 
of Brutus; while copiousness, strength, and vehemence 
are the- predominant qualities mCicOvo. Each of them, 
however, displays an equal soundness Of eloquence; and 
one nay easily discover a general resemblance and kin* 
dsed likeness run through their several works, though di* 
versified, indeed, according to their respective geniuses. 
That they -mutually detracted from each other,' (as it 
must be owned there are some remaining traoCS of ma¬ 
lignity in their letters) is not to be imputed to them as 
onsets, but ns men. Calvus, Asinius, and even Cicero 
himself, .were liable, no doubt, to be infected with jear 
lousy, as well as with other human frailties aud imper¬ 
fections. Bratus, however, t will singly except frotnnll 
imputations of malignity, as 1 am persuaded he spoko the 
imoeif^and impartial sentiments of his heart: for can’it 
be supposed that Ha should envy Cicero, who does* not 
sdem to have envied even Cfes&r himself? As to Galba, 
Indian, and some others of the ancients, whom A per 1ms 
thought proper to condemn; 1 am willing to admit that 
they to some defects, which must be ascribed to a 
growing and yet immature djoquence. 

? - After all* if we must relinquish die nobler kind of 
ertMry, and adopt some WwerSpecies, 1 should certainly 
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pre&fthe impetuosity of Graccfttf s^ or ^ 
o( Crflfisus, to the studied foppery, of Maecenas* ,or did 
wildish jingle, of .Gallic t so much rather, would l me 
eloquence. cjoathed in the most rude and uegli^tivt g9MrbV 
than decked out with the false colours' of affected ornsi 
went!, Theta is something in-pur present mannejof,«clor 
cution, wh^cb is so far from being oratorical, that it st 
pot even manlyand one would imagine our modern 
pleaders* by the levity of their wit, the atfeCtedisnsipth#’ 
ness,.of their periods, and licentiousness of shmr styke^ 
bad a view to the stage in all- their compositions.' ACr 
pnudingly, some of them are not ashamed to.btiust (which 
nnecan scarce .even mention w ithout aiMusb). tbaMhcir 
speeches are adopted tp, the soft modulation of rttagor 
music* ■ .It is this depravity of taste, .which has given .case 
to the very indecent and preposterous* though veryvifiv^ 
quent-espressioq, that such an orator speaks woothiy* and 
such, a dancer.moves eloquently* X, am. willing tp* admit* 
therefore* that Cassius Severus (the single modern whom 
stiper lias thought proper to name) when compared to 
these his degenerate-successors, may jnstty be deemed an 
orator; though, its iscertaip, in the greater part of his 
compositions, there appears far more strength than sp>> 
rii, j lie was the first wbp neglected chastity of style, 
nud propriety of method.,. Inexpert in the use of those 
.very weapons with which he engages, he ever lays lam^ 
seU open (q g thrust, why always endeavouring to attack; 
4«d pne may-much morq, properly shy of him, thafchA 
pushes at random, ^than that he comports:himself accords 
ang.to tbcdMStxutyspfaegular combat., Nevertheless,he 
ip greatly superior* aal observed before, in the variety of 
his« learning, the agnceableness ofbi&vrat>&od the. strength 
of his, genius* to those who succeeded him ? 00 } pne of 
whom*. however,: has A per ventured tp bring into-: she 
held,. t J imagined* that after hdVing deposed- Asinius, and 
CCalms, .and Calvus, he would have substituted another 
of orators in tlieir place, and the the had. numbers^ 
produce in opposition to G'jCerp, tO;C*esmy and tfwMM# 
.whew.he rejected; or, aj; Jcast, oae? rival , to waehv of 
thm Gsuh4.conttftry,^e hws dittuwtig;fti»& .separately 



tfSHttated Alt (be ancient*, while he has ventured to com* 
'mend the moderns in general only, lie thought, per- 
laps, if he singled out some, lie should draw upon him* 
*elf the resentment of all the rest: for every declaijfner 
athong them modestly rank* himself, in his own fond 
opinion, before Cicero, though, indeed, after Gabinia- 
nus. But what Aper was not hardy enough to under¬ 
take, I will be bold to execute for him; and draw out 
his oratorical heroes in full view, that k may appear by 
what degrees the spirit and vigour of ancient eloquence 
Wasiftf paired and broken.” 

M Let me rather entreat you,” said Matemus, interrupting 
him," to enter, without any farther preface, upon the dif¬ 
ficulty you "first undertook to clear. That we are infe¬ 
rior to the ancients, in point of eloquence, 1 by no means 
want to have proved; being entirely of that opinion; 
but my present enquiry is how to account for our sink¬ 
ing’ so far below them? A question, it seem?, you have 
examined, and which I am persuaded you would discuss 
with much calmness, if A pet’s unmerciful attack upon 
your favourite orators had not a little discomposed you* 7 ’ 
41 1 am nothing offended,” returned Messalla, “with the 
sentiments which Apcr has advanced ; neither ought you , 
my friends, remembering always that it is an established 
law in debates Of this kind, that every man may* with en¬ 
tire security, disclose his unreserved opinion.”— 1 “ Proceed 
then, I beseech you,” replied Maternus, “ to the examina¬ 
tion of this point concerning the ancients, with a free¬ 
dom equal to theirs: from which I suspect, alas! wq 
have more widely degenerated, than even from their elo¬ 
quence” r , , 

** The cause,” said Messalla, resuming his discourse, 
u does nor lie very remote: and, though you are pleased to 
Call upon me to assign it, is well known*- I doubt nqt, 
both to yon and to the rest of this company. For is it; 
not obvious that eloquence, together with the rest of 
the politer arts, has fallen from her ancient glory, not for 
want of admirers, but through the dissoluteness of our 

S Oth, the negligence of paqmts, tlie ignorance of pro- 
[itON, and the.universal^iisteward of ancient manners? 
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evite which derived their source from Rome, mid thence - 
spread themselves through Italy, and over all the pron 
vinCes; though the mischief, indeed, is most observable 
within oUr own walls. I shall take notice, therefore, of 
those vices to which the youth of this city are more peculi¬ 
arly exposed; which*rite upun them in number as they 
increase in years.' But before I enter farther into this 
subject, let me premise an observation or two concerning 
the judicious. method of discipline practised by • our 
ancestors, in training up tbeir children. 

“ In the first place, then, the virtuous matrons of those 
wiser ages did not abandon their infants to the mean ho¬ 
vels of mercenary nurses, hut tenderly reared them up 
at their own breasts; esteeming the careful regulation of 
their children, and domestic concerns,* as the highest 
point of female merit. It was customary with them,. 
likewise, to choose out some elderly female relation, of 
approved conduct, with whom the family in general en-, 
trusted the care of their respective children, during their, 
infant years. This venerable person strictly regulated, 
not only their more serious pursuits, but even their very 
amusements; restraining them, by her respected pre¬ 
sence, from saying or acting any thing contrary to de¬ 
cency and good manners. In this manner, we are in¬ 
formed, Cornelia, the mother of the two Gracchi, as also 
Aurelia and Attia, to whom Julius and Augustus Cipsar 
owed their respective births, undertook this otbee of fa¬ 
mily education, and trained up those several noble youths 
to whom they were related. This method of discipline 
was attended with one very singular advantage: the minds 
of young men were conducted sound and untainted to 
the study of the noble arts. Accordingly, whatever pro¬ 
fession'they determined upon, whether that of aru»s, *|p* 
quence, or law, they entirely devoted themselves to that 
single pursuit, and, with undisnpated application, pos¬ 
sessed die whole compass of their chosen science. 

“ But, in the present age, the little hoy is delegated to 
the care of some paltry Greek chamber-maid, in CQflr 
junction with two or three other servants, (and even thyse 
generally of the worst kind) who are absolutely, uo&tfor, 
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mrnf Momd fetid serSbo* office/ T^bm 
send drear absurdities of these Worthless people, mtrtbni 7 
del* Wid litoipittCftJtfcd nUnd is buffered tfc teceiVu:irc®- 
Jiest imprUSfeibn&j It bidhoti indeed, lid Supposed, mtii 8 
any catdittrt f JihOtrtd bfe observed ato$ti£ the doiAestii^:', 5 
since, the pare ft W themselves are'so'faV frdtii tfklhlhg tM/ 
yOung famUle^ Wr virtue" and raodesty.that thfey^ftheitf" 
theifrst ‘examples of Jutury and licentiousness. Thus iftw, 
youth gradually acquire U confirm fedfcabjt ofitripadfirtcc, f 
and a total disregard of that reverehce th£y owfe both’to* 
themselves and to others. T6 s&ytrnth, it‘seems as if a 
fondness for bofses, nCto>jr, and glhdiatdrs,' the pfeCufraM 
and distinguishing folly "of this ear City,' W^*impress£ct 
upon them feven m the wothb - anfltVhbn orttb apfcs^ior/ 
of thi* ‘Contemptible S6rt l his seized ^aftd ^tighgtiB* tftW 
mind; wb£t opening is therd left for the noble arti ? u '* ' 
•• Ail conversation in geftekNi i effected VrtH 1 tdtrids df 1 
this kind; as they are the, constant subjects of disoourte^ 
udtofrty amongst our yoiith/in their Academies, \mi even 
of their tiators themselves* Fbf it is nbtf by establishing 
a strict disci ptitie, or by gMng proofs of their genius, that' 
this oruer of men gain jraptls : it is by the meanest jdtfift** 
pliances and most servile flattery. Not to mention;’h6W 
ilUinstracted our youth ftretti the Very elements oflit^-' 
rature, sufficient pains art by no ineanstakeriinf brrn»i^ 
them acquainted with the best authors, v oir tft giring tnbra ' 
a proper notion of history,'together with a kfibwledgb^f ? 
men and things. The whole that seems to be Considered’'' 
io their educotion, is to flnd out a person for them'caffietF 
a rhetorician. I shad take occasion, immediately, ; t6 r r 
give you some account of the rise and'pfbgrtss or this’ 
profession in Rome, and shew yon with what contempt It 
was received by our ancestors. Biit it will be necessary ' 
to 4ay’before you a previous view of thatschenftetif dfS* 1 
cipiine which the ancient orators practised; whose* 
amazing industry, and unwearied'fepplreaHim'to' every 1 
branch of the polite arcs; we meet with many remarkable 
accounts in their own writings. 1 ' ^” v ‘ 

“I ueed not inform yott,*thstc f iccro, in the tatter ehd of 
his treatise intituled “ Brutus/' {the ibrnrcrparrof which 
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b employed \u commemorating the ancient orator*) gm» 
a sketch of the several progressive steps Uy which he 
formed hjs eloquence, lie there acquaints us, that he 
studied the civil Jaw under Q, Mucius; that he was in¬ 
structed in t^e several branches of philosophy by Phik 
the acadepiic f and Diodorus the stoic; that, not satisfied 
wijtji attending the lectures of those eminent masters, of 
winch there were, at that time, great nuenbers in Home, 
be made a voyage sng:o Greece and Asia, in order to en- 
large bis knowledge, and embrace the whole circle of sci¬ 
ences. Accordingly he appears, by bis wrisiugs, to have 
been master of logic, £thjcs, astronomy, and natural phi¬ 
losophy, brides, being well, versed in geometry, musics 
grammar, and, in .short, in every one of the fine arts.«— 
For ttyjs it is, my worthy friends, from deep learning and 
the united conduce pf the arts apd sciences, the resist¬ 
less tprrent pf that ^m^zing eloquence derived its strength 
and rapidity. ^ « •>. . 

“ Tbe faCMjti^s of the curator ar§ not exercised, indeed, 
ns ip. otbpr sciences, witqia certain precise and determi¬ 
nate,limits; on dic^contraiy, eloquence is the most com- 
prphpn&ive of the whole circle <of arts* Thus, he alone, 
cap justly be deemed an oratqr, who knows J»w to em¬ 
ploy the nqost persuasive arguments upon every question, 
who can express himself suitably to the dignity of his 
subject wjth all the powers of grace and harmony; in a 
word, who can penetrate into every minute circumstance, 
and manage the whole train of incidents to the greatest 
advantage of his cause. Such, at least, was the high idea 
which the ancients formed of this illustrious character — 
In order, however, to attain this eminent qualification, 
they did pot tliink it necessary to declaim in the schools, 
and idly waste their breath upon feigned or frivolous 
controversies. It was tlieir wiser method to apply them¬ 
selves to the study of such usefuWurts as concern life and 
manners, as treat of moral good and evil, ot justice and 
injustice, of the deceut and tbe unbecoming m actions. 
And, indeed, it is upon points of this nature that the bu¬ 
siness pf the orator principally turns. For example, in 
the judiciary kind, it relates to matters of equity; as in 



deliberate k is employed in determining the fit ahd 
^fce expetiient: still, however, these two branches nv«e 
not so absolutely distinct, but that'they are frequently 
blended with each other. Now it is impossible, when 
•questions of this kind fall under the consideration of an 
orator, to enlarge upon them in all the elegant and enli¬ 
vening spirit of an efficacious eloquence, unless he is per¬ 
fectly well acquainted with human‘nature; unless he un¬ 
derstands the power and extent of moral duties, and can 
distinguish those actions which do not partake either of 
vice or virtue. 


* From the same source, likewise, he must derive his in¬ 
fluence over the passions. For if he is skilled, for ih- 
etauce, in the nature of indignation, he will be so much 
the more capatric of soothing or enflarning the breasts of 
his judges: if he knows wherein compassion consists, and 
by what workings of the heart it is moved, he will the 
more easily raise that tender affection of the soul. An 
orator trained up in this discipline, and practised in these 
arts, will have full command over the breasts of bis audi¬ 
ence, in whatever disposition it may he his chance to find 
them: and thus furnished with all the numberless powers 
of persuasion, will judiciously vary and accommodate his 
eloquence, as particular circumstances and conjunctures 
shall require. There are some, we find, who arc most 
•struck with that manner of elocution, wliere the argu¬ 
ments are drawn up in a short and close style: u|*on 
such an occasion, the orator will experience the great ad-^ 
vantage of being conversant in logic. Others, on the 
contrary, admire flowing and diffusive periods, where the 
illustrations arc borrowed from the ordinary and familiar 
images of common observation: here the Peripatetic 
writers will give him some assistance; as, indeed, they 
will, in general, supplyjiun with many useful hints inwall 
the different methods o. popular address. The Acade¬ 
mics will inspiie him with a becoming warmth: Plato 
with sublimity of sentiments, and Xenophon with an easy 
and elegant diction. Even the exclamatory manner of 
Epicurus, or Metrudoneo, may be found, in some circum¬ 
stances, not altogether unserviceable. In a word, what 
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,the stoics pretend of their wise men, ought to be verged 
, in our orator, and he should actually possess ail human 
knowledge. Accordingly, the ancients who applied them- 
selves to eloquence, not only studied the civil jaws, but 
also grammar, poetry, music, and geometry. Indeed, 
there are few causes (perhaps I might justly say there 
are none) wherein a skill in the first is not absolutely ne¬ 
cessary; as there are many in which an acquaintance 
with the last mentioned sciences is highly requisite, 

“ If it should he objected, that 1 eloquence is the single 
* science requisite for the orator; as an occasional re- 
4 course to the others will be sufficient for all his por- 
4 poses,” I answer: in the first place, there will always 
be a remarkable difference in the manner of applying 
what we take up, as it wore, upon lonn, apd what we pro¬ 
perly possess; so that it will ever be manifest, whether 
the orator is indebted to others for what he produces, or 
derives it from his own uuborrowed fund. And in the 
next, the sciences throw an inexpressible grace over our 
compositions, even where they are not immediately con¬ 
cerned; as their effects are discernible where we least 
expect to find them. This powerful charm is nit only 
distinguished by the learned and the judicious, hut strikes 
even the most common and popular class of auditors; 
insomuch that one may frequently hear them applauding 
a speaker of this improved kind, as a man of genuine eru¬ 
dition; as enriched with the whole treasures of elo¬ 
quence; and, in one word, acknowledge the complete 
orator. But 1 will take the liberty to affirm, that no 
man ever did, nor, indeed, ever can, maintain that ex¬ 
alted character, unless he enters the forum supported by 
the full strength of the united arts. Accomplishments, 
however, of this sort, are now so totally neglected, that 
the pleadings of our orators are debased by the lowest, 
expressions ; as a general ignorance both of the laws of 
our country and the acts of the smite is visible through* 
oul their performances. All know ledge of the rights and 
customs of Rome is professedly ridiculed, and philoso¬ 
phy seeins at present to he considered as something that 
ought to be shunned and dreaded. Thus eloquence, like, 
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a dethroned potentate, is banished her rightful dominions, 
and confined to barren points and low conceitsand she, 
who was once mistress of the whole circle of sciences, 
and charmed every beholder with the goodly appearance 
.of her glorious train, is now stripped of a If her sitqad- 
suts, (X had almost said of ail her genius) and seems.as 
one of the meanest of the mechanic arts. This, there¬ 
fore, I consider as the first, and the priacifkal reason of 
our having so greatly declined from the spirit of the an¬ 
cients. 

“ If I were called upon to support my opinion by au¬ 
thorities, might I not justly name, among the Grecians, 
Demosthenes ? who, we are informed, constantly attend¬ 
ed the lectures of Plato: as, among our own countrymen, 
Cicero himself.assures us, (and in these very wurds, if I 
rightly remember) that he owed whatever advances he 
had made in eloquence, not to the rhetoricians, hut to the 
. academic philosophers. 

(i Other, and very considerable reasons might lie pro¬ 
duced for the decay of eloquence. But I leave them* my 
friends, as it is proper I should, to be mentioned by you; 
having performed my share in the examination of this 
question ; and with a freedom, winch will give, 1 imagine, 
as usual, much offence. I am sure, at least, if certam of 
our contemporaries were to be informed of what l hove 
here maintained, I should be told, that in laying it down 
as a maxim, that a knowledge both of Jaw and philosophy 
are essential qualifications in an orator, I have hieeii 
.fondly pursuing a phantom of my own imagination,” 

« I am so far from thinking,” replied Maternus, “ you 
have completed the part you,undertook, that X should 
rather imagine you bad only given us the first general 
sketch of your design. You have marked out to us,, in¬ 
deed, those sciences wherein the ancient orators a ere in- 
; strutted, and have placed in strong ,contrast their success¬ 
ful industry, with Our unperforming ignorance. But 
something farther still remains j aud, as you have shewn 
ns the superior acquirements of the oratore iu those more 
improved agpsof eloqqence, as well as the remarkable 
deficiency of those in our own times, I should be glad you 
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would proceed to acquaint us with the particular exer¬ 
cises by which the youth of those earlier aays were wont 
to strengthen and improve their geniuses. For I dare 
say you will not deny that oratory is acquired by practice 
far better than by precept: and our other two friends 
here seem wilting, I perceive, to admit it.* 

To which, when Aper and Secundus had signified their 
assent, Messatla, resuming his discourse, continued as 
follows: 

“ Having, then, as it should seem, disclosed to your sa¬ 
tisfaction the seeds and first principles of ancient elo¬ 
quence, by specifying the several kinds of arts to which 
the ancient orators were trained, I shall now lay before 
you the method they pursued, in order to gain a facility 
in the exertion of eloquence. This, indeed, I have, in 
some measure, anticipated, by mentioning the prepara¬ 
tory arts to which they applied themselves: for it is im¬ 
possible to make any progress in a compass so various and 
eo abstruse, unless we not only strengthen our knowledge 
by reflection, but improve a general aptitude by frequent 
exercise. Thus it appears that the same steps must be 
pursued in exerting our oratory, as in attaining it. But 
if this truth should not be universally admitted; if any 
should tltink that eloquenee may be possessed without 
paying previous court to her attendant sciences; most 
' certainly, at least, it will not be denied, that a mind duly 
impregnated with the polite arts, will enter with so much 
the more advantage upon those exercises peculiar to the 
Oratorical circus. 

* Accordingly, our ancestors, when they designed a 
young man for the profession of eloquence, having previ¬ 
ously taken due care of his domestic education, and sea¬ 
soned his mind with useful knowledge, introduced him to 
the most eminent or|£or in Room. From that time, the 
youth commenced his constant follower, attending him 
upon all occasions, whether he appeared in the public 
assemblies of the people, or in the courts of civil judica¬ 
ture. Thus he learned, if I mayliSe the expression, the 
arts of oratortcaF conflict in the very field of nattier The 
advantages which flowed from this method were const- 
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durable*, it animated the courage and quickened the 
judgment of youth, thus to receive their instructions it; 
the eye of the world, and in the midst of affairs, when no 
man could advance an absurd or a weak argument, with¬ 
out being rejected by the bench, exposed by his adver¬ 
sary, anil, in a word, despised by the whole audience.— 
By this method they imbibed the pure and uncorrupted 
streams of genuine eloquence. But though they chiefly 
attached shemselves to one particular orator, they heard, 
likewise, all the rest of their contemporary pleaders, in 
many of their respective debates. Hence, also, they had 
an opportunity of acquainting themselves with the various 
sentiments of the people, and of observing what pleased 
or disgusted then* most in the several orators of the fo¬ 
rum. By this means they were supplied with an instruc¬ 
tor of the best and most improving hind, exhibiting, not 
the feigned semblance of eloquence, but her real and 
lively manifestation : not a pretended, but a genuine ad¬ 
versary, armed in earnest for the combat; an audience, 
ever full and ever new, composed of foes as well as 
friends, and where not a single expression could fall un- 
censtired or unapplauded. For you will agree with me, 
I am well persuaded, when I assert, that a solid and last¬ 
ing reputation of eloquence must he acquired by the cen¬ 
sure of our enemies, as well ns by the applause of our 
friends; or rather, indeed, it is from the former that it 
derives its surest and most unquestioned strength and 
firmness. Accordingly, a youth thus formed to the bar, 
a frequent and attentive hearer of the most illustrious 
orators and debates, instructed hy the experience of 
others, acquainted with the popular state, and daily con¬ 
versant in the laws of his country, to whom the solemn 
presence of the jndge^, and the awful eyes of a full au¬ 
dience, were familiar, xnse at once into affairs, and was 
equal to every cause. Hence it wits that Crass us, at the 
age of nineteen, Caesar at twenty-one, Pollio at twenty- 
two, and Calvus when he was blit a few years older, pio- 
Rounccd those several speeches against Carbo, Dola- 
bejla, Cato, and Valinius, which we read to this hour 
with admiration. 
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w On the other hand, our modern youth receive their 
education under certain declairaers, called rhetoricians : 
ft set of men who made their first appearance in Home, a 
little before the time of Cicero. And that they were by 
no means approved by our ancestors, plainly appears 
from their being enjoined, under the censorship of Cras- 
sus and Domitius, to shut up their schools of impudence , 
as Cicero expresses it.—But I was going to say, we are 
sent to certain academies, where it is hard to determine 
whether the place, the company, or the method of in¬ 
struction is most likely to infect the minds of young peo¬ 
ple, and produce a wrong turn of thought. For nothing, 
certainly, can there be of an affecting solemnity in an 
audience, where all who compose it are of the same low 
degree of understanding; nor any advantage to be re¬ 
ceived from their fellow-students, where a parcel of boys 
and raw youths of unripe judgments, harangue before each 
other, without the least fear or danger of criticism. And 
as for their exercises, they arc ridiculous in their very 
nature. They consist of two kinds, and are either decla¬ 
matory or controversial. The first, as being easier and 
requiring less skill, is assigned to the younger lads: the 
other is the task of more mature years. But, good gods ! 
with wluit incredible absurdity are they composed ! The 
truth is, the style of their declamations is as false and 
contemptible, as the subjects arc useless and fictitious. 
Thus, being taught to harangue, in a most pompous dic¬ 
tion, on the rewards due to tyrannicide;., on the election 
to be made by deflowered virgins,* on the licentiousness 
of married women, on the ceremonies to be observed in 
times of pestilence, with other topics of the same uncon- 
cerning kind, which arc daily debated in the schools, und 
scarce ever at the bar; 1 they appear absolute novices in 
4 the affairs of the world, and are by much too elevated 
4 for common life.’ } \, J 

4 f Here Messalla {mused: wiicn Secundus, taking his 

% 11 va; one of Clio quest ions usually .debated in these i lirtoi ic schools, 
wiu'lher the party who had been ravished should choose to marry Ihu 
violator of her chastity, or i athor have him put to death. t 

t The Utter part of MessdU’s. discourse • tugctlici with what iminedi- 
**.« iy followed .1 in the oii'Mudl, iv >o»t. the chasm, howc\ei, duos not 
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‘ tuna in the conversation, began with observing, that' 
the true and Ipfty Spirit of genuine eloquence, like that 
of a dear and vigorous flame, is nourished by proper fuel, 
excited by agitation, and still brightens as it burns. u It 
was in tnis manner, 1 * said be, w that the oratory of our 
ancestors was kindled and spread itself. The moderns 
have as much merit of this kiud, perhaps, as can be ac¬ 
quired under a settled and peaceable government: but far 
inferior, no doubt, to that which shone out in the times of 
licentiousness and confusion, when he was deemed the 
ablest orator, who had most influence over a restless And 
ungoverned multitude. To this situation of public affairs 
was owing those continual debates concerning the Agra¬ 
rian laws, and the popularity consequent thereupon; 
those dong harangues of the magistrates, those impeach¬ 
ments of the great, those factions of the nobles, those 
hereditary enmities in particular families; and, in fine, 
those incessant struggles between the senate and the 
Commons; which, though each of them prejudicial to the 
state, yet most certainly contributed to produce and en¬ 
courage that rich vein of eloquence which discovered it¬ 
self in those tempestuous days. The way to dignities lay 
directly through the paths of Eloquence. The more a 
man signalized himself by his abilities in this art, so much 
the more easily he opened his road to preferment, and 
maintained an ascendant over his colleagues, at the same 
time that it heightened his interest with the nobles, % 
authority with the senate, and Ins reputation with 
people in general. The patronage of these admired oi4» 
tors was courted even by foreign nations; as the several 
magistrates of our own endeavoured to recommend them- 

sceui to be so great as some of the commentators suspect. The trams, 
latnr, therefoie, has ventured to fill it up in his own way, with those 
liues which arc distinguished by inverted commas. He has, likewise, 

- given the next subsequent p<u$ of the conversation to Secundus; though 
it docs not appear iu the ongiital to whom it belongs. It would be of no 
great importance to the English reader to justify tins last article: 
though, perhaps, it would not be very ddhcult, if it weie necessary. 

To save the reader the trouble of turning to a second note upon a like 
occasion, it is proper to observe in this place, that he will find the saint- 
inverted commas in page 234. The words iucluded between them are 
-alto An addition of the tra&sfttor's; and for the same reason as that just 
. now mentioned. 
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selves to their favour and protection, by shewing them 
the highest marks of honour whenever they set out for 
the administration of their respective provinces, and by 
studiously cultivating a friendship with them at their re¬ 
turn. They were called upon, without any solicitation on 
their own part, to fill up the supreme dignities of the state. 
Nor were they even in a private station without great 
power, as, by means of the persuasive arts, they , had a 
very considerable influence over both the senate and tho 
people. The truth is, it was an established maxim in 
those davs, that, without the oratorical talents, no man 
could cither acquire or maintain any high post in the go¬ 
vernment. And, no wonder, indeed, that such notions 
should universally prevail; since it wayinpossible for any 
person, endued with this commanding art, to pass his 
life in obscurity, how much soever it might be agreeable 
to his own inclinations; since it was not sufficient merely 
to vote in the senate, without supporting that vote with 
good sense and eloquence; since, in all public impeach¬ 
ments or civil causes, the accused was obliged to answer 
to the charge in his own person ; since written deposi¬ 
tions were not admitted in judicial matters, but the wit¬ 
nesses were called upon to delher their evidence in open 
court. Thus our ancestors were eloquent, as much by 
necessity as by encouragements. To be possessed of the 
persuasive talents, was esteemed the highest glory; as 
.the contraryjteharacter was held in the utmost contempt. 
In a word, they were incited to the pursuit of oratory, by 
a principle of honour, as well as by a view of interest. 
They dreaded tho disgrace of being considered rather as 
clients than patrons; of losiug those dependents which 
their ancestors had transmitted to them, and seeing them 
n\U in the train of others; in short, of being looked upon 
as men of mean abilities, uud consequently either passed 
over in the disposal of high offices, or despised in the ad¬ 
ministration of them. 

“ I know not whether those ancient historical pieces, 
which were lately collected and^published by Mncianus, 
iroui tlie old libraries where they have hitherto been pre¬ 
served, have yet fallen into your hands. This-collection 
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cooaj&sof -eleven* volumes of the public journals, and 
three of epistles; which it appears- that Pompey and 
Crassus gained as Such advantage from their eloquence, 
as their arms; th^Lucullus, .Metellus, Lent ulus, Curio, 
and the rest of thtflpdistinguished chiefs, devoted them¬ 
selves with great application to this insinuating art; in a 
word, that not a tingle person, in those times, rose to 
any,considerable degree of power, without the assistance 
of the rhetorical talents. 

“To these considerations may be farther added, that 
the dignity and importance of the debates in which the 
ancients were engaged, contributed greatly to advance 
their eloquence. Most certain, indeed, it is, that an 
otntor must necessarily hud great difference with respect 
tp liis powers, when lie is to harangue only ,qpou some 
trifling robbery, or a little paltry form of pleading; and 
when the faculties of his mind are warmed mid enlivened 
by such interesting and animating topics as bribery at 
ejections, as the oppression of our. allies, or the massacre 
of our fellow-citizens. Evils these, which, beyond all 
peradveuture, it were better should never happen; aqd 
we have reason to rejoice that we livip under a govern¬ 
ment where we are strangers to such terrible calamities; 
still it must be acknowledged, that wherever they did 
happen, they were wonderful incentives to eloquence. 
For the orator’s genius rises and expands itself in propor¬ 
tion to the dignity of the occasion upon which it is ex* 
erted; and 1 will lay it down as a maxim, that it is im¬ 
possible to shine out in all the powerful lustre of genuine 
eloquence, without being inflamed by a suitable import¬ 
ance of- subject. Thus the speech of Demosthenes 
against his guardians, scarcely, I imagine, established his 
character; as it was not the defence of Arcbias, or 
Quinotius, that acquired^icero the reputation of a con¬ 
summate orator, it was watiline, and Milo, and Verres, 
and Mark Anthony, that warmed him with that noble 
glow of eloquence, which gave the finishing brightness to 
his unequalled fame. Far am X from iusnuuUiug, that 
such infamous characters deserve to be. rated in a 
state, iu order to supply convenient matter of oratory ; 
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All T contend for is, that this, art flourishes tomostndU 
vantage in turbulent times. Peace, no doubt} is infW' 
nitely preferable to war; hut it is the' latter only that 
forms the soldier. It is just the same with Eloqueuce i 
theoftener she enters, if l may so say, the field of hat** 
tie, the more wounds she gives and receives ; the more 
powerful the adversary with whicli she contends, so much 
the more ennobled she appears in the eye of mankind* 
lor it is the disposition of human naturealways to ad{ 
mire what we see is attended with dangeHuid difficulty 
in others, how much Soever we may choose ease and &ecu~ 
rity for ourselves, *■> 

** Another advantage which the aneftnt orators had over 
the moderns, is, that they were not* confined in their • 
pleadings, as we are, to u few hours. On the contrary, 
they were at liberty to adjourn ns often as they thought 
proper * they were unlimited as to the number of days 
or of counsel, and every orator might extend his speech 
to the length most agreeable to himself. Pompey, in hi* 
third consulship, was the first who curbed the spirit of 
eloquence : still, however, permitting all causes to be 
heard, agreeably to the laws, in the forum aud before the' 
pnttors. Ilow much more considerable the business of 
those magistrates was, than that of the ccntumvirs, who, 
at present, detenninh all causes is evideut, from this cir¬ 
cumstance, that not a single oration of Cicero, Caesar, or 
Brutus, or, in shoi t, of any one celebrated orator, was 
spoken before these last, excepting only those of Pollio 
in favour of the heirs of (Jrhinia. But then it must bo 
remembered, that those were delivered about the middle 
of the reigu of Augustus, when u long ami uninterrupted 
peace abroad, a perfect tranquillity at home, together' 
with the general good couduct of that wise prince, had 
damped the flames of eloquence us welt as those of 
sedition. “ 

“ You will smile, perhaps, at what I am going to say, 
and I mention it for that purpose ; but is there R&Nome- 
thing iu the present confined garb of our orators, that ha* 
an ill effect even upon their elocution, and makes it ap* 
pear low and contemptible ? May we not suppose, like¬ 
wise, that much of the spirit of oratory i? sunk, by that 
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close tod despicable scene wherein many of our caase$ 
are nbw debated ? For the orator* like a generous steed* 
Quires a free and open space wherein to expatiate* 
otherwise, the force or his powers is broken, and half 
the energy of his talents is checked in their career* 
There is another circumstance also exceedingly prejudi¬ 
cial to the interest of eloquence, as it prevents a due at¬ 
tention to style : we arc now obliged to enter upon our 
speech whenever the judge calls upon us; not to men¬ 
tion the frequent interruptions which arise by the exa- 
' suination of witnesses. Besides, the courts of judicature 
are, at present, so unfrequented, that the orator seems to 
stand alone, and talk to bare walls. But eloquence re¬ 
joices in the clamour of loud applause, and exults in a 
full audience, such as used to press round the ancient 
orators, when the forum stood thronged with nobles; when 
a numerous retinue of clients, when foreign ambassadors* 
tod whole cities assisted at the debate; and when even 
Home, herself was concerned in the event. The very ap¬ 
pearance of that prodigious concourse of people, which 
attended the trials of Bcstia, Cornelius, Scaurus, Milo, 
and Vatinius, must have inflamed the breast of the cold¬ 
est orator. Accordingly, wc find, that of all the ancient 
orations uow extaut, there are none which have morn 
eminently distinguished their authors, than those which 
were pronounced under such favourable circumstances. 
To these advantages we may farther add, likewise, the 
frequent general assemblies of the people, the privilege 
of arraigning the most considerable personages, and the 
popularity of such impeachments; when the sons of ora^ 
Cory spared not even Scipio, Sylla, or Pompcy; and when* 
in consequence of such acceptable attacks upon sus¬ 
pected power, they were sure ofbciug heard by the peo¬ 
ple with the utmost attqption and regard. How must 
these ^United causes contribute to raise the genius, and 
inspirethe eloquence of the ancients ! 

‘ Mttjttrnus, who, you will remember, was in the midst 
‘ of liiirftirangue in favqpr of poetry, when Messalla first 
‘ entered Into the room, finding Secundus was now silent^ 
‘ took that opportunity of resuming his invective against 
4 the exercise the oratorical arts in general.* “ That 



species of eloquence,” said he, “ wherein poet^Js cpx je 
cprned, is calm and peaceable,^ moderate and.vijtuousj; 
whereas, that other supreme kind which my two friend* 
here have been describing, is the offspring of licentious¬ 
ness (by fools miscalled liberty) and the companion of se¬ 
dition ; bold, obstinate, and haughty, unknowing how to 

J rield, or how to obey f an encourager of a lawless popu- 
ace, and a stranger in all well-regulated communities. 
Who ever heard of an orator in Laccdtemon or Crete ? 
cities which exercised the severest discipline, and were * 

f overned by the sti ictest laws. We have no account of 
‘ersian or Macedonian eloquence, or, indeed, of that, of 
any other state which submitted to a regular administra¬ 
tion of government. Whereas, Rhodes and Atbeus (places 
of popular rule, where all things lay*open to all men) 
swarmed with orators innumerable. In the same manner,,, 
Rome, whilst she was under no settled policy; while she 
was tom with parties, dissentions, ana factions ; whilq 
there was no peace in the forum, no harmony in the se¬ 
nate, no moderation in the judges; while there was nei¬ 
ther reverence paid to superiors, nor bounds prescribed 
to magistrates—Rome, under these circumstances, pro¬ 
duced, beyond all dispute, a stronger and brighter vein of 
eloquence? as some valuable plants will flourish even in 
the wildest soil. Rut the tongue of the Gracchi did no-, 
thing compensate the republic for their seditious laws; 
nor the superior eloquence of Cicero make him any 
amends for bis sad catastrophe. 

“ The truth is, the forum (that single remain which 
now survives of ancient oratory) is, even in its present si¬ 
tuation, an evident proof that all things amongst us arc 
not conducted in that well-ordered manner one could 
wish. For, tell me, is it not the guilty or the miserable 
alone, that fly to us for assistance ? When any communi¬ 
ty implores our protection, / s it not because it either is 
insulted by some neighbouring state, or torn by domestic, 
feuds ? And what province ever seeks our patronage^ til! 
she has been plundered or oppressed? But far better, it 
surely is, never to have been injured, than, at last, to be, 
redressed. If there was a government in the world free 
from commotions and disturbances, the profession pf 



oratory would there be as useless, as that of medicine td 
' the sound: and, as the physician would have little prac¬ 
tice or profit among the healthy and the strong, so nei¬ 
ther would the orator have much business nr honour 
Where obedience and good manners universally prevail. 
To what purpose are studied speeches in a senate, where 
the better and the major part of the assembly are already 
of one mind ? What the expediency of haranguing the 
populace, where public affairs are not determined by the 
voice of an ignorant and giddy multitude, hut by the 
steady wisdom of a single person ? To what end volunta¬ 
ry informations, where crimes are unfrequeut and incon¬ 
siderable ? or of laboured and invidious defences, where 
the clemency of thp judge is ever on the side of the ac¬ 
cused ? Believe me, then, my worthy (and, as far as the 
circumstances of the age require, iny eloquent) friends*!; 
had the gods reversed the date of your existence, and 
placedyou in the times of those ancients we so much arf* 
mire, und them in yours : you would not have fallen short 
of that glorious spirit which distinguished their oratory, 
nor would they have been destitute of a proper tempera¬ 
ture' of moderation. But, since a high reputation for 
eloquence is not consistent with great repose in the pub¬ 
lic, let every age enjoy its own peculiar advantages, with¬ 
out derag iting from those of a former.” 

Maternus having ended, Mcssalla observed, that there 
were sumc points which his friend had laid down, that 
were not perfectly agiecable to his sentiments: as there 
were others, which lie wished to hear explained more at 
large: “ hut the time is now,” said he, w too far advanced.” 
—“ If I have maintained any thing,” replied Maternus, 

**’ which requires to be opened more explicitly, I shall be 
ready to clear it up in some future conference at the 
same time, rising from his seat and embracing A per: 

** Mcssalla and I/ 1 ccntiii&i lie, smiling, “ shall arraign 
you, he well assured, before the poets and admirers of 
the ancients.”—“ And I, both of you,” returned Aper, 

44 before the rhetoricians.” Thus wc parted in mutual 
g 90 (i-huwour. 


THE END. 
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